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DEDICATION 


TO 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


MY DEAR SIR, 


17 VERY liberal motive that can actuate an 
Authoui in the dedication of his labours, con¬ 


curs in directing me to you, as tl^e pci son to whom 
the following Work should be inscribed. 

If there be a pleasure in celebrating the distin¬ 
guished merit of a contemporary, m-ixed with a 
certain dcgicc of vanity not altogether inexcusable, 
in appearing fully sensible of it, where can I find one, 
in conijiliniunting whom 1 can with more general 
appiobation gratify those feelings? Your excel¬ 
lence not only in the Art over which you have 
long presided with unrivalled fame, hut also in 
lMnlofiO}>liy and elegant I/itciatuie, is well known 


to the present, and will continue to be the admira¬ 


tion of future ages. Your equal and placid temper, 
your vaiiciy of conversation, your true politeness, 
by wJjicI) you aie so amiable in private society, 
and that enlarged hospitality which haa long made 


your liouBC a common centre of union for the great, 
titc accomphsiied, tlic learned, and the ingenious | 
all these ([ualiucs I can, in perfect confidence of 
not being accused of /lattery, ascribe to you. 


vll 


fir^t eminence in the a^c in which he lived, wln)se 
company lia.s been imlvcrHally com led, I am justi- 
hed in availing mytJclf of the ii««al jnivilcge of n 
Dedication, when I mention that iJieie has been a 
long anti wnintevvvipied friemlBlup between ws. 

If giniitudc should be acknowiedged for favoiufl 
received, I have thin op[>oitunity, my dear Sir, most 
sincerely to tliank you for tlic many liajipy hours 
which I owe to your kindnetifi,—for tlie cordiality 
with which you have at all times been pleased to 
welcome me,—for the number of valuable acmiaint** 
anccs to whom you have inuoduced me,—K>r tl\c 
tioefes cmttque Detwii winch I have enjoyed under 
your roof. 

If a woik should he inscilhcd to one who is 
master of the subject of it, and whose approbation, 
thcrefoTC, must ensure it credit and rucccbs, lire 
Life of Dr» Johnson is, with the greatest propilciy, 
dedicated to Sir Joshua Rcynokls, who was the 
intimate and beloved friend ot that great man j the 
friend, whom he declared to he *<thc most invul¬ 
nerable man he knew; whom, if he slrouhi c|iian‘i‘l 
with him, he should find the most diniculty how to 
abused' You, my <icav Sir, studied i\im, awl knew 
him well j you veneiated and admired Jnnn Yet, 
luminous as Ire was upon the whole, you perceived 
all the shades which mingled in the grand composi¬ 
tion ; all the little peculiarities and slight blemishes 
which marked the literary Colossus. Your very 
war nr commendation of the specimen which I gave 
in my Journal of a 'rour to the Hebrides,” of 
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fx 


my toeing aliic to juescivc lus conversation in an 
autheiitick and lively manner, which opinion the 
Piihlick has conliimcd, was the host cncomap.c- 
ment for me to persevere in my imipobc of producin^^ 
the whole of my stores. 

In one respect, this AVork wilt, in some passnj^cs, 
lie diO'erent horn the foinier. In my “ Tour/^ I 
was almost unhoimdcdly open in my communicaiioiis, 
ami from my caj;eineKs to disjilay the wonderfnl fer¬ 
tility and I em I incss of Johnsoirs wit, freely shewed 
to the world its dexterity, even wlien 1 was myself 
the object of it. 1 tuisted that 1 slumld he lihcrally 
ntnlcrsiootl, as knowin)» very well what I was about, 
nml by no unraiis as simply uncoiiRcions of the pointed 
el feet s of the satire. 1 own, indeed, that I was 
arrogant enough to suppose that the tenour of the 
rest of the hook would siillicienlly guard me against 
such a Biiange imputation. Ihit it seems 1 judged 
loo well of tlic world ; for, though I could scarcely 
Iwlievc it, I iiave umlouhle<ily infotinerl, that 
many persons, especially in distant quarters, not 
peneliatin)> enough into Johnsnn^s character, ho as 
to imdeibtnntl hi« mode of treating Iuh friendH, have 
arraigned my judgcmeni, instead of Kcehig that I 
was sensible nrall that they could obseivc. 

It is related of the gieai Dr. Clarke, that when 
in one of his leisure hnurs he was unbending him- 
self with a few fiicmlH in the mosL playful and 
frollcksome manner, he observed IJeau Nash ap- 
proat:hin)» \ upon which lie suddenly stopped ;— 
** My Imyn, UM he,J let us lie jpave: here comes 
a fool.^' liie woihl, my (Vieiul, I have hmiul to 
he a great (bul, as to that paittculai on which it 
has become ncccsHary to speak very plainly, I 


always to be exjiosed. This, however, J Jiavc 
managed so as to occasion no diminution of the 
pleasure which my book should ad'ord j thoupji 
malignity may sometimes be disappointed of Its 
gratiheations. 

I am, 

My dear Sir, 

Your much obliged friend, 

And faithful humble sct*vant, 

JAMES BOSWELL. 


London, 
April 20, 1791, 




ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THli FIRST EDITION 


T AT Iasi deliver to the world a Work auhkh I 
6ave iotig promisedy and of whkhy I am afraidy 
too high expectations have been raised, 1 he delay of 
its publication must be Imputedy in a considerable degrecy 
to the extraordinary %eal which has been shewn by 
distmgui fhed persons in all f/uarters to supply me with 
addsdoifal it formation cortcermag Us Uhtstnout subject; 
resembling In this the grateful tribes of ancient nationsy 
of which every individual was eager to throw a stone 
upion the grave of a departed Heroy and thus to share 
in the pious ojjice of erecting an honourable monument 
to his memory. 

The labour and anxious attention with which / 
have collected and arranged the materials of which 
these volumes are conposedy wtU hardly be conceived 
by those who read them with careless facility. 'The 
stretch of mind and prompt assiduity by which so many 
conversations were preservedy J my selfy at some 
tance of limey contemplate with wonder ; and / must 
be allowed to suggesty that the nature of the warky In 
other respectSy as it consists of innumerable detached 
particularsy all whichy even the most mlnutey / have 
spared no pains to ascertain with a scrupulous auihen^ 
tlctiyy has occasioned a degree of trouble far beyond 
that of any other species of composition* IVere I to 
detail the hooks which I have constdtedy and the 
%\ 



wen of my houhk^ that 1 have someihnes been mijfee! 
to run half over London, in order io fix a dnSe 
correctly ; mjhich, v)hen 1 had accomplished, / yell 
knevi^ Vioxdd obtain me no praise^ though a failure 
Viould have been to my discredits ^nd after alii 
perhaps, hard as it may he, I shall ml be surprised 
if omissions or nils/ales he pointed out with invidtotts 
severity, I have also been extremely careful as to the 
exactness of my quotations; holding that there is a 
respect due to the puhlkk, which should oblige every 
Auihonr to attend to this, and ne%\er to pretume to 
introduce them *ioUh ,—** I think I have lead \ **—or 
—** If I remember right; when the originals may 
he examined, 

1 heg leave to express my nvarmest thanhs to those 
who have been pleased to favour me with communica^ 
tions ami advice in the conduct of my Work* But I can¬ 
not sufficiently acknowledge hiji obligations to my friend 
Mr, Ma LOt^Ei who was so good as to allow me to read 
to him almost the whole of my manuscript, and make 
such remarks as were greatly for the advantage of the 
Jl^ork ; though it is hut fair to him to mention, that 
upon many occasions I differed from him, and followed 
my own judgement, I regret exceedingly that I was 
deprived of the htnejit of his rr'uifion, when not more 
than one half of the book had passed through the 
press ; hut after having completed his very laborious 
and admirable edition of S/tA/CSP£A/!/t,for which he 
generously would accept of no other reward but that 
fame which he has so deservedly obtained, he fulfilled 
his promise of a long-wtshedfor visit to his relations 
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'n Ireland; from ^whence his safe ret uni finibus Atticis 
.r desired by his friends here^ nvlt/j ad the classical 
irdoftr of Sic te Diva iiotens Cypi i; for there Is no 
nan in %uhom more elegant and aoorthy qualities are 
inited ; and nuhose society y thereforey Is more valued 
y those who know him. 

It is painful to me to thinhy that while I noas carry^ 
ng on this IForhy several of those to whom it would 
\ave been most interesting have died. Such melancholy 
lisoppomtmenis we hnonu to he incide/it to htsmanity ,* 
mt we do not feel them the less* Let me particularly 
ament the Reverend T/tOMA^ ll^ARTOi^y and the 
J^evereud Di\ ADAAL'i* Mr* IVa KTOi^y amidst his 
mriety of genius and learningy was an excellent Bio^ 
rapher* His contributions to my Collection are highly 
stimobie ; and as he had a true relish of my ** Tour 
0 ihe Hebrides/* I trust I should now have been 
^ratified with a larger share of his hind approbation* 
Or, ADAAtSy eminent as the Head of a CoHegey as a 
vrifei’y and as a most amiable many had known JohaI’' 
'ON from his early yearsy and was his friend through 
ife* IVhat reason I had to hope for ihe countenance 
f that venerable Gentleman to this fVorhy will appear 
rom what he wrote to me upon a former occasion from 
Ixfordy November 17 , 1785 :—Dear Sir, I hazard 
his letter, not knowinj» where it will find you, to 
hank you for your very agreeable ^Tour,* which I 
nund here on my leturn from the country, and in 
vhich you have depicted our friend so perfectly to 
ny fancy, in every attitude, every scene and situa- 
ion, that I have thought niyscjf in the company, 
nd of the party almost throughout. It has given 
^ery general satisfaction ; and those who have found 
nost fault with a passage lierc and there, have agreed 


of our Ucro^s foiblea htul been a little mote sluulc^l j 
but it ia useful to see the wcaknesaes incitlcnt lo 
great minila; anil you have given ua Dr. Johnson’s 
authority that in history all ought lo be loltl.’* 

Such a sauetton to my Jucuhy of pvtny a just repre^ 
sent fit ion of Dn Jo//y,S(>tV I could not concetti Nor 
'toil! 1 suppress my satisfaction /// the consciousness^ 
that by recording so consulerable a portion of the 
wisihm and noit of the brightest ornament of the 
eighteenth century/* ^ / have largely jirovided for 
die instruction and entertainment of mantnuL 


London, April xo, 1791 


^ See Mr, Malone's Preface to lila etllilon of Shak- 
speare. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE SECOND EDITION 


n^HAT / nvas nmamis for the success of a If^ori 
’:ohich had employed much of my time and labour^ 
f do not nuish to conceal: but nuhatever doubts / at 
iny time entertn'med^ have been entirely removed by 
'he very favourable reception with which it has been 
honoured. That reception has eKciii,d my best exer^ 
ions to render my Book more perfect / and in this 
ndeavQUr 1 have had the assistance not only of some 
)f my particular friends^ but of many other learned 
md ingenious men^ by which J have been enabled to 
‘ectify some mistakes^ and to enrich the Work with 
nany valuable additions. These I have ordered to be 
'ififited separately in quarto^ for the accommoslaitott 
f the purchasers of the first edition. May I be 
)ermitted to say that the typography of both editions 
foes honour to the press of Afr, //enkv BALtnvtes.^ 
ww Master of the Worshipful Company of Stationersy 
vhom I have long known a worthy man and an oblige 
ug friend. 

In the strangely mixed scenes of human existence, 
ur feelings are often at once pleasing and painful. 
If this truth y the progress of the present Work fur^ 
\ishes a striking instance. It was highly gratifying 
0 me that my friendy Sir Joshua REYNOUtSy to 
vhom it is inscribedy lived to peruse iV> and to give 
he strongest testimony to its fidelity ^ but befos'C a 

XV 


(iecpy ami hisitn^^ ami praporihmau to the 

feiicUy aohich ht' diffused through a wide atrle oj 
adnnrers and friends % 

In rffciiu\r that the illustnous suhject of this U^ori^ 
by behijr more extenshcly ami inthnati/y hnowny honu^ 
f-uer elevated hifare^ has iixfn the veneraiion ami 
love of maniimU I fffl satisfaction beyond nvhnt 
fame can afjord* IVe cannot^ indeed^ too much or too 
often admire hh ^oonderfnl fK,*ivcvs of mlml^ nuhen w 
consider that the principal store of nuii and noisdom 
nohich this Worh contains^ *was not a particular sclec-^ 
/ion from his fr^fierni conversa/iony but nuas merely Im 
occasional (all at such times as I had the ^\^ood fortune 
to he in his company ; and^ aoithont doubts if hts r//j~ 
course at other periods had beat collected with the same 
attention^ the whole tenor of what he uttered wotdd 
have been found equally excellent, 

/iis strofi^y deary and animated enforcement of reli^ 
^ion, moralityy loyalty, ami subordination y while it 
delights and improves the wisr and the \^oody will, I 
trusty prove an effectual antidote to that detestable 
sophistry which has been lately imported from FrancCy 
under the false name of Pl\llo{iO\^hy, and with a 
malignant industry has been employed agaiust the 
peace, good order, and happiness of society, in our 
free and prosperous country} but, thanhs he to CfOU, 
without producing the pernicious ffecis which were 
hoped for by its propagators. 

It seems to me, in tny moments of self complacency, 
(hat this extensive biographical woth, however in¬ 
ferior in its nature, may in cm respect be nssimilated 
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the OnY8SRV4 Amidst a thousand entertaining and 
tractive episodes the Hi:ro is never long out of 
ht i for they are all In some degree connected with 
n ; and He, in the 'whole course of the History, is 
Vxhited by the Anthour for the best advantage of his 
ukrs: 

—Quid virlua et quid saplcntia possit, 

Utile proposuit nobis exemplar Ulyssen* 

Should there be any cold-blooded and morose mortals 
ho really distihe this Booh^ I will give them a story 
apply* lichen the great DuKK of Ma r l bo ro uat^ 
'ompafifed by LoRl) Ca DOCfANy was One day recon- 
if ring the army in FlanderSf n heavy rain came on^ 
d they both called for their cloaks* LoRt) CA DO¬ 
S's servant^ a good humoured alert lad, brought 
' I.ordship* s in a minute* I he Duke*s servant, a 
'y sulky dog, was so duggish, that his Grace being 
f/ to the skin, reproved him, and had for ans'iver 
ith a gruni, “ / came as fast as I could; ’ * upon 
hich the Duke calmly said ,— “ C A DOC AN, I would 
'lot for n thousand pounds have that fellow's 
temperd* 

Ihcre are some men, I believe, who have, or think 
y have, a very small share of vanity* Such may 
uik of their literary fame in a decorous style of dif- 
'cnce* But I confess, that / am so formed by nature 
d by habit, that to restrain the effusion of delight, on 
vittg obtained such fame, to me would he truly pain- 
K JVhy then should I suppress it ? IVhy ** out 
the abundance of the heart** should / not speak? 
H me then mention with a warm, but no insolent 
ultation, that I have been regaled with spontaneous 
aise of my work by many and various persons 


An hotiburahle ond nverend frivniJ spaiktug of the 
favourable reception of my volumes^ even in the circles 
of fashion and eie^ance^ said to me^ ^^you have made 
them all tall Johnson,** — Tes^ I may addy / hare 
Johiisoni^cd the land; and / trust they lodl not only 
talk, hut lliink, Johnson, 

To enumerate those to whom / have been thus 
Indehled^ would be tediously ostentations, I cannot 
however hut name onti whose praise h truly valuahle^ 
not otdy on account of hts InowUdyie and abilities^ but 
on account of the wayui/icent^ yet danjierous embassy^ 
in which he is now employedy which males every 
fhin^ that selates to him peculiarly inUrcstmyf, laittn 
MAC AH‘IN i.y favoured me with his own copy of my 
looh^ with a number of notes^ oj which ! have availed 
myself On the first leaf I found in his Itorilship*s 
hanthwrilmgi att inscription of such hi^h comtuenda^ 
//an, that even /, urttn as I run, cannot pnvnil ou 
myself to publish it. 


[July t, t7930 




ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE THIRD EDITION 


(^EI^ERjUL 'vnfuahU Utters^ and other curious 
^ maltet^ having been communicated to the Authour 
'QQ late to he arranged in that chronological order which 
he had endeavoured uniformly to observe In his work^ 
he was obliged to introduce them in his Second Edition^ 
hy way of ADD£^'I)Ay as commodiously as he couhL 
in the present edition they have been distributed in 
(heir proper places. In revising hts volumes for a 
new edit ion i he had pointed out where some of these 
materials should be inserted; but unfortunately^ In 
the y»idsi of his labours, he was sein^ed with a fever, 
of which, to the great regret of all bis friends, he died 
on the I {)ih of May^ 1795* -dll the Notes that he had 
written in the margin of the copy which he had tn part 
revised, are here faithfully preserved : and a few new 
Notes have been added, principally by some of those 
friends to whom the Authour In the former editions 
acknowledged his obligations. Those subscribed with 
the letter 13 . were communicated by Dr, Bi/RS^EV i 
those to which the letters J* B. are annexed, by the 
Rev, J, 23, Blakeway, of Shrewsbury, to whom 
Mr, J 3 (*SWELL acknowledged himself Indebted for 
some judicious remarks on the first edition of hts work: 
and the letters J. 13 —. 0 . are annexed to some /v?- 
marks furnished by the Authour's second son, a Student 
of Bra%en-Nose College In Oxford, Some valuable 
xix 


all those ^without any slytmiure% Mr* Malonu u 
nttsnuerdhle*—Every neao remarkj not nvrUten by the 
Authour^for the sake of e/istinction has been enclosed 
nuhhin crotchets ; hi one instance^ however,, the printer, 
by tmsial'e, has affixed this mark to a note relative to 
the Rev* TfiotaAS Evscftn PM^yiat^ {see vol. iv. 
p. 129,) which was written by Mt\ BoS]y}iLL, and 
therefore ou^ht not to have been thus dtstin^^nished* 

I have only to add, that the proof^^shcds of the 
present edition not having passed throi{i(h my hands, I 
am not answerable for any typographical erronrs that 
may be found in it* Having, however, been printed 
at the very acenrate press of Afr, Ualdwinj I make 
no doubt it will he found not less perfect than the 
former edition ; the gt'eatest care having been taken, 
by correctness and elegance to do justice to one of the 
most instructive and entertaining works tn the English 
language, 

UDM* MAI,ON!'. 


Apri/Z, 1799, 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO thl: fourth edition 

J N this etiiim are inserted some nc'io letters of 

auhich the greater part has been obilglngly eom-> 
mankated by the Revert ad Doctor VvSR^ Rector 
'jf Lambeth, Those avrUten by Dr* JoitNSOtf 
concerning his mother hi her last illness^ furnish a 
new proof of his great piety and tenderness of hearty 
and therefore cannot but be acceptable to the readers 
f this very popular work* Some nc^o notes also 
have been added^ whichy as well as the observations 
Inserted in the third editiony and the letters now Intro* 
ducedy are carefully Included within crotchetSy that the 
anthnur may not be answerable for any thing which 
had not the sanction of his approbation* 1 he remarhs 
of his friends are distinguished as formerlyy except 
those f Mr, to which the fetter M. // 

now subjoined* ’Those to which the letter K. Is 
affixedy were communicated by my learned friendy the 
Reverend Doctor KRAHNEVyformerly Senior Fellow 
of Trinity Cnllegey Duhlniy and now heneficed In the 
diocese of Raphoe in Irelandy of which he is Arch¬ 
deacon* 

Of it work which has been before the pnhllck for 
thirteen years with increasing approbationy and of 
which near four thousand copies have been dispcrsedy 
U Is not necessary to say more; yet I cannot refrain 
from adding y ihaty highly as it is now estimaledy it 

VOL, 1. u 



e>^t,-amr„m,y mm,, W.ow wU and ZhZT , 
rmrded, shall he viewed ai a s ! Z! , T 

inletlainmenl they a ford'will 


June ao, 1804. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


N this Jiflh eiiUion some errours of the press^ 'which 
had crept Into the text and notesy In consequence of 
‘epeated itnpresstonsy have been corrected. Two letters 
written by Dr, JotfttsONy and several new notesy 
tave been added; by which ^ U is hoped^ this valuable 
Work ts still further Improved, 

E. M. 


January i, 


X3CU1 




'I'O Till-: SIXTH ia)lT[ON 

f^}iF4A}' pmns ht'en ifthi n fo male ihn itxth 
tdiimx iU curatey itt potuf oj iypO{fr<tpl)y. li^ith 
ihis view the entire work has been read mu r hy the 
aitihouFs second souy J AM BosH'K/./.y of the Imur 

'I 'empiey Ksq,; hy which jneaus many erronrs of the 
pressy Qccaskned hy repeated mpressionsy have been 
discovered. yUl these have been carefally anundnh — 
Several new notes and some fetters have been added; 
and /// the Inde.^y —// very nsiftd appfwh{[te to a bool 
eontuimuy so much vusediuneotis and uncoittHried maiterf 
—many new articles have been inserted* 

Ity these improvements^ the present impression has 
been rendered the amplest^ and it Is hopedy will be 
found the most correct edition of this vatucihle woi’lt 
which has yet appeared. 

li. M. 


Foj.Ky-Pi.AcK, May 2 , i8ii. 
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A 

CHRONOLOGICAL CATALOGUK 


OF THF. 

ROSE WORKS I OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 

[N. B. To lliosc which he himself acknowledged is 
de«i ackncnvl^ 'I'o those which may be fully believed 
be his from internal evidence, h added intenu 

35' ^BRUjUEMENT and tnmslalion of Lobo's 
Voyage to Abyssinia. athtowL 
38 . Bart of a translation of Father Paul Sarpi’s History 
of the Council of Tient. ochtowL 
[N. B. As this work, after some sheets were printed, 
dileiily stopped, I know not whether any part of it is 
«w to he found.] 

FOR THH GKNTMihfAN’s .MAGAZINE, 

Preface, infant, euid. 

Life of Father Paul. acknoivL 
39* ^ complete vindication of the Licenser of the Stage 
from the malicious .and sc.andaloiis aspersions 
of Mr. hrooke, authour of Guslavus Vasa. 
(tcknoivL 

Marmor Norjoldetm: nr, an Essay on an ancient 
nropljctical inscription in monkish rhyme, 
lately discovered near Lynne in Norfolk : by 
Pitonu.s Bkitan.nicus. aiknowL 

I T do not hero Inclmlc tiU PoerkaJ Works; for, his 

tin 'JVniisl.Mion of Poi'c’fi tii<41.ondon, And his Vnnuy of 

nnntt Wishes iniifated fioin Juvenal; his Prologue on the opening 
Drury [,ane Theatre by Mv. Garrick, and his Irene, a Tragedy, 
iy are very numerous, and in gcrii'rol short; and I have promised 
:ofnj>lete edidon of tliem^ in which I shall wjrh ihe uirnost care 
:«rtflln iheir authenticity, and illustrate them wiili notes ami 
iiou« readings. 


x%v 



Atltlicss 10 Uic Keailcr. intent, eniti. 

A|)pcxi\ lo tlic I'ublidv ill behnU of liic luVilor, 
intent, evid. 

Considcmliinis on Oie cnsc of Du Tiap|)*}i Sermons; 
n plnnsible ntlcnipl to prove that an niitlunu*^ 
work nmy be nbricIgCil wiiljout injuring bis 
properly. achtottfL 

17 ^0. KOn Tine (itCNTI.KMAN's MAOAZINK. 

Preface, intern, e-vid. 

Life of Atluibal Drake. achtoivL 
Life of Admiral RIakc. acknowl. 

Life of PiiiUp Rniiclier. achnwl, 

Kssay on ICpilaphs. achmv!, 

17.^1. FOK Tail ttP.NTI.HMAN’S MAGA7.lNlt, 

Preface, intent, evid, 

A free itanslalion of the Jcsls of Microdcs, wllli nn 
Introduclion. intent, evid. 

Debate on the Humble Petition and Advice of the 
Rump l*arliaincnt to Cromwell In 1657, to 
assume the Tiilc of King i abiidgcd, mclbo- 
dizeil and digeslcd. intern, evid. 

Translation of Abbe G«yon*s Disscrlation on I lie 
Amazons, intern, evid. 

Translation of l‘’ontencllc‘s Pancgyrlck on Dr, 
Morin, intern, evid. 

t742. TUG GKNTLttMAN*8 MA0A7.1NG. 

Preface, intern, evid, 

Kssay on the Account of ibe Conduct of ibe 
Dudiess of Marlborough, aeknowl. 

An Account of the Life of Peter Ikirmnn. aeJ^ttoud. 
The Life of Sydcnbaii^ afterwards prcfuccd to Dr, 
Swan’s lidiiion of his Works, achmul. 
Proposals for printing Jiibliothcca Uaileinua, or a 
Catalogue of llic Library of the F,arl of Oxford, 
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oks were wriUen hy him. achtaiuL 
lament, entitled, FwcJ^rn History, ififsr/f* 
•ii* 

»n the (lescripllon of China, from the French 
Ihi Haldc. iftfent. evid, 
tion <0 Dr. of Dr. lamcs's Medicinal 
(Ctionitry. hdem. ivid 

l TUK GENTLRMAN‘s IfAOAZrNlI, 

3. tnUnt. evid, 

iientnry Dehates under the nanje of Debates 
lije Senate of Lilliput, from Nov. 19, 17.10, 

, Fcl). 23, 1742 -3, itichisive. achwwL 
leratiiin^ on the Dispute beiween Croiisnz 
jd War burton on Pope's Kssay on Man, 
*{etn, evtd, 

ter, announcing that the Life of Mr. Savage 
as speedily to he published by a person wlio 
as favoured with his Confulence. intern, evid. 
lisement for Osborne concerning the Ilnrleinn 
,'alnlogue. iuieni. evid. 
i l^fchord Savage, achtoxvi. 

•c lo Ihc ITarleifin Miscellany, aehmwi 

>K THR GKNTT.KMAN’S MAGA21NB. 

:c. intern, evid. 

•hnneous Observations on the Tragedy of 
Jacbclh, with remarks on Sir T, if.*8 tSir 
Hiomas llanmcr's) Edition of Shakspcarc, 
ind proposals for a new Edition of that Poet. 
ichiml. 

fora Diciionarjrof the KnoMsii T.anguage, 
iddrcssed to Philip Dormer, linrl of Chester- 
Icfd. nckn&tvl. 

DU THR Gentleman’s magazine. 

of Roscommon, aehicivj, 

ign History, Novcmljer. intern, evid. 




Preface. achtowL 

Vision of Theodore ihe 1 lei mil. achioivt, 

^750. The RAMRi.fift, the first Pa[)er of which wns 
published 2o(h of Maich this year, and the 
last lyih of March, 1752, the day on which 
Mrs. Johnson died.* ai:ku(nvi. 

Letter in the General Adveriiscr to excite the 
attention of the Piiblick to the Perfoimnncc of 
Com us. which was next day to he acted at 
Drury-Lane Playhouse for the Penefit of 
Milton's Gtanddaut^hfer. achuoioL 

Preface and Postscript to Lauder's Painniilet, en¬ 
titled, ‘An Kssay on Milton’s Use and Innta- 
tion of the Morlcrns in hts Paradise Lost/ 
acknaivL 

1751. Life of CheyncI, in the Miscellany called “'I'ho 
Student.” afknowl. 

filter for Lauder, addressed to the Reverent I Di. 
John Douglas, ackuowicdyjuj; his Praiul cou- 
cerning Milton in terms of suitable Contrition. 
acknowL 

Dedication to the Earl of hfiddicsex, of hfrs. 
CliaUotte Ix:naox's “ Female QuUollc.” i‘«- 
iern^ evtd, 

* 753 ' Dedication to John Eatl of Orrery, of Shak' 
speare Illustrated, by Mr.s. Charlotte r.cnno.x. 
afkntnvL 

During this and the following year he wrote and 
gave to his much loved friend Dr. Hath in st 
the Papers in the Adventurer, signed T. 

1754- Life of Kdw. Cave in the Gentlenian’.s Magazine. 
achmvi. 

* 755 * A, DfCTioNARV, with a Grammar and History, of 
the Ewgi.ish LANtitJAGK, ncktmvl. 


I IThis Is a mist.'ike. The last number of the Rambler onnenrefl 




nuns .. — 7* 

ihe Vnnntions tsX Vhc lemavkaWe Cuics in 
F.iirope, from the year 1660 to i860- achtml. 
This he wrote ft>r Mr. Zachniiah Williams, 
au int^enious ancient Welsh Gentleman, father 
of Mrs. Anna Willinnrs, whom he for many 
years kindly lodi^erl in his House. It was 
published with 11 Translation into Iialian by 
Sit^mor Baielli. In a Copy of il which he 
niesenle<l to the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 

IS pasted a characlcr of the late Mr. Zachariah 
Williams, plainly written by Johnson. inUrn* 
fvui. . 

7S6. An Abiid(;emenl of bis Dictionary. achto 7 uL 

Several Jvssays in ihc Universal Visiter, which 
there is some dihicnivy in ascertaining. AU that 
arc marked with two Asterisks have been as¬ 
cribed to him, although 1 am confuleni from 
internal Evidence, iliat wc slionhl exetmt from 
these “The Life of Chaucer,*' “ Rellcclions 
on the State of rortugal," mid “An Essay 
on Arcliileclure : ** And from the same Evi¬ 
dence I am cunfident that he wrote “ Further 
TJjmiglUs on Agriculture,'* and “A Disserto.- 
tiou oil the Slate of Literature and Authours.** 
The Disseilalion on the Epitaphs written by 
I’oiic he ahci wards acknowledged, and added 
loins “ Idler.*' 

Life of Sir Thomas Browne prefixed to a new Udi* 
lion of his Christian Morals, (ickmwl* 

hi the LvrtiRAUY Maoazii^k: or, Univf.rsm. Review, 
which began in January 1756. 

His OuiotNAi. Essays arc, 

The Preliminary Address, hiln n, mV. 

An liUrodiiciion to the I'olitical Slate of Great 
Britain. inUm. evid, 

Remarks on llic Militia Bill, iutenu evuU 





Ubservaiions on me * ... 

evtd. , 

Memoirs of Frederick 111. King of Pnissn. tnUrn. 
evid * 

In die same 'Magazine his Reviews aic of the 
following Hooks: HireVs History of the 
Royal Society-** — *' Hrowne's Chrislmn ; 
Morals.**—” Walton's Essay on the Writ¬ 
ings and Genius of J’ope, Vol. I.‘*—'‘Hninp* 
ton's TrnnsUuon of I'olybius.'*—” Sir Isanc 
Newton’s Atgwmtnts in proof of a DeUy. ' ' 

—”Botlase’s History of the Isles of Scilljj^. ' 

_<< Home’s Experiments on Hlcoching/’— 

“Hrownc’s History of J.aninica.*'—” Hales on 
Distilling Sea Waters. Vemilatois in Slttps, 
and curing an ill l asle in Milk.”—Lucas*t> 

Essay on Waters.'*—Keith’s Catalogue \ 
of the Scottish Bishops.”—’' Pinlosoohtcnl ^ 
Transactions, Vol. XLIX.”—” Miscellanies 
hy Eliz.'ibelh Harrison.”—” Evans’s Map niul 
Account of the Middle Colonies in America.” 

—”Thc Cadet, a Military Treatise.”—”Thc 
Conduct of the Ministry feinting to the present 
War impartially examined.” itUini, tvid. ^ 

"Mrs. Lennox’s Translation of SuUjj's Memoirs.* 

—'‘Letter on the Case of Admiral Byng.”— 
"Appeal to the People concerning Adntiral 
Byng.“—“Manway's Eight Dnys’Jomncy.aiul . 
Essay on Tea.”—‘' Some fnnher Particulars in 1 

Relation to the Case of Admiral Byng, by n 
gentleman of Oxford.” ackftowL 
Mr. Jon.'is Hanway having written an angry Answer 

to the Review of his Ess.ay on ^'ea,^c)llrlsoll in >* 
the same Collection made a reply to it. <tcknoud. 

This is the oniy Instance, it is believed, when I 
be amdescendeci to take Notice of any 'I'hing 1 

that had been wiiilen against him; and here 
bis chief Intention seems to have been to make 
sport* 



Drauphls. nckiimvl. 

Inlroduciion lo Uic London Cluonicle, an Evening 
Paper which slUl snbsLls whh dcscivcd cicdil. 
achmul. 

Speech on die Subject of nn ndclress to the Throne 
after ihc Expcdilion lo Rochefort : delivered 
by one of his p'llends in some piiblicU Meet¬ 
ing; it is print crl in t)ic Gent lei imit’s Magn/ine 
for October 1785. iniento evtd, 

Tlic first two Parngraphs of the Preface lo Sir 
William Clmniljer&^s Dcsignu of Chinese 1 Ini Id* 
ings, &c. ncknowi, 

Tjie Ini.Krt» which began April 5, in this year, and 
was continued till A) nil 5, lyfio. <icht(noi 
Au E8:>ay on the Jhavery of tfic English Common 
Soldiers was added to it, when publisher I in 
Volumes, ackmwf. 

l^asMcW Prince of Abyssinia, a 'laJc. a^htowi 
Advertisement for tire Proprietors of the Idler 
against certain Per&oiiB who pirated those 
Papers as they came out singly in a News- 
mpur called the lJnivci^al Chronicle, or 
Weekly Gazette, inton. eviti. 

For Mrs. Charlollc Lennox’s ICngUsh Version of 
Jhumoy, — A Dissertation un the Greek 
Comedy,'* and the General Conclusion of the 
Rook. inUni. mVf. 

Introduction to the World Difiplayed, a Collection 
<jf Voyages ainl Travels, arkno^uk 
Three Letters in the Gazcllcrv, concerning the best 
))lan for Hlackfriars bridge. ochiowL 
Address of the I’ahucrs to George HI. on Ids 
Accession to the Throne, intern. evtW. 
Dedication of narcUi*s Itnllan and English Dic¬ 
tionary to the Mai(|uis of Abreu, then ICnvoy* 
Extraordinary fnmi Spain at the Court of 
Great*Rrliain. intern, cvfd. 

Review in the (Gentleman’s Maga/ino, of Mr. 
'i’ytler’s acme and able Vindication of Mary 
Queen of Scots, ncktmvU 






fuercc. acknowL 

Corrections and ImptovcmeJiis for Mr. Gwyn Uic 
Avcliitect’s ramphlel, entitled “Thouglus on 
the Coronation of George HI.“ achtoiui. 

1^62. Dedication to the King, of the Rcveiend Dr. 

Kennedy’s Con>plete System of AsirononircM 
Chronology nnMdini; the Script\ncs, Qvuvrto 
Kdition. acknowi. 

Preface to the Catalogue of the Artist's Kxhihi* 
tion. intern. evuL 

1763. Character of Collins in the Poetical Calendar, p«h- 
Ushed by Fawkes and Woty. (t(k)towi^ 
Dedication to the Karl ofShaftesImiy of the edition 
of Roger Aschams English Works, piihllslictl 
by the Reverend Mr. Bennct. ncknowl. 

The Li(e of Ascham, also prehxe^l to that edition. 
achiowL 

Review of Teleirnclnis, a Mnsi|ue, by the Kev, 
George Graham, of liion College, in the 
Critical Reviev/. acknawL 
Dedication to the Queen of Mr. I foolc’s 'I'lniisla* 
tion of Tasso. ncknmL 

Account of the Detection of the Imposture of 
the Cock-Latte Ghost, publisheil in the 
News-papers and Gentleman's Magnzitie. 
ackiiowL 

176.1. Part of a Review of Grainger’s ** .Sugar Caijc, a 
Poem,” in the London Chronicle, mhnaivL 
Review of Goldsmith’s 'rravoUer, a Poem, in the 
Critical Review. aeknowL 

1765* ^'he Plays of William Shakspearc, in cigltl 
volumes, 8 vo. with Notes, acknowl 

1766. The Fountains, a Fairy Tale, in Mrs. WlUmws’a 

M iscel la n ies. achmat 

1767. Dedication to the King of Mr. Adams’s 'J’reatisj 

on the Globes. nehtotoL 

1769, Character of the Reverend Mr. ZachariaH Mntlge, 

in the r./mdon Chronicle. nrhknvK 

1770. The False Alarm, aeknowt. 


72. Defence of n Schoolmaster ; rlicluted to me for 

the I loikse of Lords, achtoiv/, 

ArgameiU in Su[))u>!l of the Law of Vician ln~ 
trommion; iliciatetl to me for the O^mi of 
Session in Si-oilaml. ackuowL 

73. Ihefaec to Mncljean’s Dictionary of Ancient 

Oeography.” ackuowl. 

Aigumenl in Favour of the Riglits c»f [,ay Fat tons ; 
diclaicfi to me for the Clencraf Asscinhfy of 
the ChuTcli of Scotland, achu-ivl. 

74. I'iic Patriot. a<kHOXvi. 

75. A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland. 

(ick:nowi. 

Proposnls for [lublislniig the Works of Mis. Clhar- 
lolle Lennox, in 'I'lneo Vohnnts Quarto. 
arknowl. 

Preface to Ba ret it’s ICasy Lessons in It.ilian and 
Dtkjrlish. htUi'n. evid, 

'laxatioii no Tyranny; an Answer to the Ucsolu- 
tions and Address of the American Congress, 
<i<kiX07Vi. 

Aigumenl on the Case of Dr, Meinis ; diclaicd lo 
me for the Com I of Ses^itm in Scoilaiul. 
ackn<nv(. 

Argument to prove that the corporation of .Stirling 
was coiuit)t j dictated to me for the Mouse of 
Lords, atkimo!. 

^6. Argnment in ,Sni)(ior( of the Right of iumicdlatc, 
and peisonal roprehension from the Pulpit] 
flieinteil lo me. nei'fxoxvl 

Pin]>osals for tuiblishing an Analysis of the Scotch 
Cel lick Language, by the Kcveicnd William 
Shaw, ackfioxvl, 

?7. Dedicaiiou to the King of the I’osihumoua Works 
of Dr. Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, achmvh 

Additions to the Life and Character of that Prelate; 
|)refixed to those Woika. ackuoxol. 

Various P«apers and Letters in Favour of the 
Reverend Dr. Dodd. acknoxoL 

^o. Advertisement for Ins Friend Mr. Thralc to the 






iue nr St larayiupn .. 

of Garrick, ackno^vL 
nSi. Prefaces, UiogrA^bical and CiilicnU to lire wnrUft 
of iliemost eminent KnjjHsli IVicis ; nfierwatcls 
published with the Tille of the IJves of the 
English Poets, achiowl. 

Argument on the Importance j)f the Ke^htraiioti 
of Oeeds ; dictated tome for an Election Coin- 
mil tee of the J foiise of Commons. mhmuK 
On the Distinction between Tory and Wnnj. 
dictated to me. ackmwi. 

On Vicarious Punishments, and the great Propi¬ 
tiation for the Sins of the World, by Jrsus 
C iiKi.sT; dictated to me* ackmivl. 

Argument in favour of Joseph Knight, nn African 
Negro, who claimed his Liberty in the Court 
of Session in Scotland, and obtained it \ dic¬ 
tated to me* nchtotoL 

Defence of Mr. Robertson, Printer of the Cnlo- 
donian Mercury, against ttie Society of Pro¬ 
curators in Edinburgli, for having inserted in 
his Paper a ludicrous Parngtaph against them \ 
demonstrating that it was not nil injurious 
Libel j dictated to me. acknowl, 

178a. The greaiesl part, if not the whole, of n Reply, by 
the Reverend Mr. Shaw, to a Petfon at Edin¬ 
burgh, of the Name of Clarke, refuting his 
arguments for the .aulUculicily of (he Poems 
publisticd by Mr. James Macpher.‘;on as Trans¬ 
lations from O.ssian. intern, (vid. 

1784. List of the Aulhoursof the Universal History, de¬ 
posited in the Pritish Museum, and printed in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for December, this 
year, acknoud, t 

VARIOUS YEARS. ' 

Letters to Mrs, Thrale. achmvt. 

Prayers and .Nfediiations, which he delivered to 
the Rev, Mr. Slrahan, enjoining him to publish 
them, ackn&ivt. 



^'‘orkl by the Rev* Samuel Hayes, A.M. 
^*^erfu ^vid} 

■ the TUitnbcr and variety of the Prose Worhb 
^^Vdiiiary man, which I tiavc l»een abh: to <lis- 
^tn at liberty to inentioit ; but wc ou|;ht to 
that there must undoubtedly h ivc been 
^vllich are yet concealed ; and \vc may add 
the numerous Letters which lie wrote, 
considerable [>nrt are yet unpublished. It 
those persons in whose posse^^skm they are, 
the world with them, 

JAMES BOSWELE 


of ih« Wriiinffii of Dr. Jtilmson, Mr. Ale>««ir!ei 
itb conMdcfable probaLiliiy, suggertii ionicttiat wcmay 
*^lng ; 

IM tub OBSTLBMAN's MAOA7INH. 

fir's Pfoposal ‘1 for pi in ling the Adawm E,vul of Gn> 
*R. Vol, 50. U .tO/f. ^ 

to ihc IhiulicK, concerning Mi«s Willl.am’iS M«sccl* 
‘lies. Vol. ?o. p. 4^8* 

of Mr. F.dwnrd C.we's death, Inserted In the last 
itge of the Index. 

m TUB uniiaARV MACA2tNl». 

ser>alion«i on ihe foregoing letter; “ l.c. A letter on iV;»- 
•■rneric-an cJojjies. Vol. i. p. 66. —M.) 



! 


‘‘ Afiei my deavii I wi3l\ nu other heiaid, 

No other sjjcriker of* my living actlotw, 

To keep mine honour from corruption, 

But such an honest chronicler ns Grifluh.” ' 

Shakspkare, Henry VUL 

* See Dr. Johnson*8 letter to Mr/J. T'hiale, dated 
Osdek in Sklc, September 30, 1773: " Boswell wi ttu 3 n 
regular Journal of our travels, which I tliink contains ns 
much of what I say and do^ as of all other oce urroiiceh 
together; ^for tuck a fjUhJui chrontcUr is GriJIuh, * 






rbe I^IFB of 

AMUEL JOHNSON, i.l.d. 


write the Life of him who excelled all man¬ 
kind in writing the lives of otlieis, and who, 
hethcr we consider hie extraordinary endowments, 

‘ Wia vaviowa worka, has been ec|via(lcd by few in 
ly ago, is an arduous, and may be reckoned in nio 
presunmtuouB task. 

Had l)r. Johnson written his own Life, in con- 
■rniiiy with the opinion which he has given,^ that 
^ciy inan^ft life may be best written by himself j 
id he employed in the preservation of Ids own 
story, that clearness of narration and elegance of 
ngiiage in which he has embalmed so many cmi- 
!ni persons, the world would pro\)ably have had 
ic nmst perfect examjdc of biography that was 
rer exhibited. But although he at different times, 
a desultory manner, committed to writing many 
irticulars of the progress of his mind and fortunes, 
2 never had pcrscvciing diligence enough to foini 
icni into a regular composition. Of these memo- 
ale a few i^av'C been preserved ; but the greater 

^ Utlcv, No. 8.^. 

vor.. i. * c 


The 

author’s 

arduous 

task 





UUC ot 

Johnson 


hia iVicndsinp fov uj>w;vnU of iwciUy yuina *, na 1 
lincl the ttdicinc of* vviiiin‘» (lis life cnii^l;niily in 
view ; as he was well aJJ|^li^o(l of this circiimsianct', 
and from lime to time obli)fm|»ly saiished my en<|iii- 
rlc8> by CQinnumicatinf» to me the incidents o{‘ hi« 
early years; as I ac([uued a facility in lecollectin^,, 
and was very assiduous in jccoidin^;, lua ciniveisa- 
lion, of which tl\e extraOKliuavy vij»ovu“ ;\ml vivacity 
constituted one of the first features of his cliaractci j 
and as I have spared no jiains in ohtainiii)* inateiialfi 
concern!Ill' him, from every (iimrlcr where 1 could 
discover that tliey were to be found, and have (lecn 
favoured with the most liberal comnninications by 
his friends; I /latter myself that few biuipaphciH 
have entered u|von such a woik as thin, with more 
advamnf;c8 ; independent of literary nliililies, in 
which I am not vain* enough to compare myself 
With some great names who have gone before me 
in this kind of writing. 

Since my work was announced, several Lives and 
Memoiis of Dr. Johnson have been publlslictl, tlic 
most voluminous of which t?i one compiled for the 
booksellers of London, by Sir John Hawkins, 
Knight,^ a man, whom, during my long intimacy 

t 'I’ho greatest part of this book was written wIilU* Sir 
John Hawkhis was a\We: am\ \ avow, that one oiijcct 
of my fltiicuircs was to make him feel some conipuue- 
tloii for his lUiberal treatment of Dr. Jolmson. Since 
his decease, I have suppressed several of my itmaikT 
upon hh work. Unt though I would not ** war with tlie 
dead " effe/uheiv^ I think it necessary to be stveuuouB h\ 
d(/eficc of my l/histilous friend, which I cannot be, with* 
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I Di. Johnson, I never saw in his company, I criticised 
k, but once, and I am sure not above twice, 
nson might have esteemed him for his decent, 

'ious demeanour, and hie knowledge of hooks 
literary history ; but from the rigid formality 
lis manners, it is evident that they never could 
s Hvccl togetlicr with companionable ease and 
iliaiity \ nor had Sir John Hawkins that nice 
:c|i6ion which was necessary to mark tlie finer 
less obvious parts of Johnson's character. His 
ig a]>|)ointe<l one of Ins executors, gave liim an 
oitunity of taking possession of such fragments 
i diary and other papers as were Jeft; of which, 

>rc dclivej ing them up to the residuary legatee, 

3se property they were, he endeavoured to ex- 
:t the substance. In this he Imh not been very 
cess fill, as 1 have found upon a jjerusal of those 
ers, which have been since transferred to me. 

Joiin Hawkins's ponderous labours, I must 
now ledge, exhibit a farrago^ of which a con- 
Jiable portion is not devoid of entertainment to 
lovers of literary gossiping ; but besides its being 
Jled out with long unnecessary extracts fjom 
ious works, (^even one of several leaves from 
jornc’s Harlcian Catalogue, and those not com- 

snong aiilmailveralons upon a writer who has greatly 
itL’il him. Let me adtl, that thnngli I doubt I should 
have been very prompt to gratify Sir John Hawkins 
h any cotnpliment in In's ilfe-tinic, i <io now frankly 
iiowlcclgc, tliat, in my opinion, his voKime, however 
Icqwiue and improper as a life of Dr. Joht)son, and 
/ever discredited by U!»par<lonahlL‘ inaccur.icie 9 in 
cr respects, contains a collection of curious anecdotes 
uhservaiions, which few men but Its authour could 
e brougiit together. 


IhD Btniciwem 01 I;V 01 S, s\s lU 

liaitlly csciiBaWe, anti ccitainly nn\kcfl Iuh niwvatwe 
very iinsalUractory, Uni wliai \n slill wovse, llierc 
ifi t)jron|»liout tlic wliolc o\' it a dark iincliaiitable 
cast, hy which the most iinravoiualdc con^miction 
ia put upon almost every ci re uniat anco in tlic char¬ 
acter and conduct o( uiy illiiatrious friend { wlio, I 
trnat, will, hy a true .ijid Jhir delineation, be vindi¬ 
cated both from the in]uiiou« niitfiepieficntaiionfl of 
this autiiour, and from the Blipjitcr afi|u‘isioiis of a 
lady who once lived in ftieut intimacy with him, 
Theve Ib, in the UtUiBh Mufteum, a letter from 
13i8hoj> Warbmton lo Dv, Uivch, on the huhject of 
biograi>hy i wliich, tliougb I am aware it may ex¬ 
pose jnc to a cl large of artfully raising the value of 
my own work, hy contrasting it witli that of which 
I have spoken, ifi bo well conceived and expressed, 
that I cannot refrain from Iicre inserting it i 

<♦1 shiill endeavour, (says Di^ Warhmion,) to 
give you what saliBfiction I can in any thing you 
want to be satisfied in any aulijccl of Milton, and 
am extremely glad you intend to write hta life. 
Almost all the life-wiiterfl we have hud he fore 
"rolund and Dcsmuiscaux, aie indeed btnmgc in- 
si])id creatiiTCs; .and yei 1 hail lathor lead the worst 
of them, than i>c obliged to go through with ill is of 
Milton^B, or the othcr^a life of Uoilcau, wlicrc tliuie 
is such a dull, heavy succession of long tjuotnlions 
of difiintercsting passages, that it makes their method 
quite nauseous* But tlic verbose, tasteless iMcnch-* 
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m\ seems to lay it down as a |jrinci]>le, that every Boswell 
fc must he a book, and what's worse, it proves a explains 
ook without a life; for what do we know of Boi- 
}au, after all his tedious stuff? You are the only 
ne, ^aiid T speak it without a compliment,^ tliat by 
ire Vigour of youv titile and eentimenU, ana the real 
niportancc of your materials, have the art, (which 
ne would iniagine no one could have missed,) of 
dding agreements to tlie most agreeable subject in 
Ue world, which is literary history,” ^ 

Nov, 24, 1737 .'^ 

Instead of melting down my materials into one 
naas, and constantly speaking in my own i>crson, hy 
.vhich 1 might have a}>pcared to have more merit in 
lie execution of the work, I have resolved to adopt 
ind enlarge upon the excellent jdan of Mv, Mason, 
n his Memoirs of Gray. Wherever nan alive is 
icccssary to explain, connect, and supply, I furnish 
It to the best of my abilities; but in the cluono- 
logical seiico of Johnson’s life, which I trace us 
distinctly as I can, year by year, I produce, wher- 
jver it is in my power, lus own minutes, leltcjs, or 
conversation, being convinced that this mode is 
more lively, and will make my readers belter ac- 
q[Uaimed with him, than even most of those were 
who actually knew him, but could know him only 
pni tialiy ; wliercas tlicre is here an accumulation of 
intelligence fjom various points, hy which his char¬ 
acter is more fully understood and illustrated. 

Indeed 1 cannot conceive a more perfect mode 
of writing any man’s life, than not only relating all 

1 Brit. Mus. 4320, Ayacuugh’s Catal, Sloanc MSS, 



^ to sec liini five, nnd to <*live o’er each Bcene with 
him, as lie actiwlly advanced tliroi];;Ii the several 
stages of his life. Had his other fi lends been as 
diligent and ardent ns I was, he iniglit have been 
almost entirely preserved* As k is, I will vent me 
to say that lie will be seen in this work iiiorc com¬ 
pletely than any man wJio has ever yet Jived, 

And lie will be seen ;is he really was | for I 
profess to write, not his pancgyiick, whicli imist be 
all praise, but his Life j wliich, great and j;ood ns 
he was, must not he Hupjioscd to be entirely perfect. 
To be as lie was, is indeed subject of panegyiick 
enough to any man in this slate of l>eing j but in 
every picture there abould lie sJmdc na well as light, 
and wlicn 1 delineate him witlioiit reserve, I do 
wliat he himself recommended, both by liis picccpl 
and his example. 

‘‘If the biographef writes from pcisonnl know¬ 
ledge, and makes baste to gratify the pul dick cuvio- 
sily, ilicrc is danger lest his interest, Ids fear, his 
gratitude, or Ids tenderness, overpower Ida fidelity, 
and tempi him to conceal, if not to invent, Tlrcve 
arc many who think it an act of piety to hide the 
faults or failings of their fiicmls, even when ti\cy 
can no longer suiTcv by theiv detection *, we there- 
fore sec whole ranks of chaiactera adorned with 
uni form pancgyiick, and not to be known from one 
another but by cxtrinsick and casual circumutances, 
‘ J.ct me remember, (says Hale,) wJicn I find my¬ 
self inclined to pity a criminal, tliat there is likewise 
a pity due to the country,^ If we owe regard to 
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e memory of tlie dead, there is yet more respect 
be paid to knowledge, to virtue, and to trutlu’^ ^ 
What I consider as the peculiar value of the follow- 
g Work, is, tl)c (juantity it contains of Johnson’s 
mversation j which is universally iicknowlcdged 
have been eminently instructive and entertaining; 
id of which the specimens tliat I have given i»j)on 
former occasion, have been received with so much 
ipiohation, that T have good grounds for supposing 
at the world will not be indift'eretit to more ample 
)mmunications of a similar nature. 

That the conversation of a celebrated man, if lus 
Icnts have been exerted in conversation, will best 
splay his character, is, I trust, too well established 
the judgement of mankind, to be at all shaken by 
sneering observation of Mr. Mason, in his Memoirs 
• Mr. William Whitehead, in which there is Hte- 
illy no Ltfe^ but a mere dry narrative of facts. I 
3 not think it was quite necessary to attempt a 
queciation of what is universally esteemed, be- 
luse it was not to be found in the immediate 
3ject of the ingenious writer’s pen; for In truth, 
om a man so still and so tame, aa to be contented 
I pass many years as the domcstick companion of 
superannuated lord and lady, conversation could 
3 more he expected, than from a Chinese mandarin 
i a chimney-piece, or the fantastick figures on a 
It leather skrren. 

If authority he required, let us appeal to Plu¬ 
rch, the piiiicc of ancient biographers. Oilre 
€?ri</>rtvccrraTrtt? ttcIvto)? €V€(ttv 8i}A(iJcrts 

^ KanlaSy dAA^ irpdyfxa ftpax^ 7rf)AXa/ct9, 
xt p^fidy «at TTttiSta Tt$ e/X(/>acrtv "qOovf; cTTon^crev 
^ Rambler, No, 6o. 
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virtues or vices iway l>e best ^liscei ucd j but very oUen 

action of small note, a slioit saying, or a jest, 
shall distinguish a person’s real cJiaiactor inoie than 
the greatest sieges, or the most important hnltlos/^ i 

To this may be added the sentiments of the vci y 
man whose life I am about to exhibit, *<Tlic 
business of the biograplier is often to jjass eligiitiy 
over those performances and incidents widely )no- 
dxice vulgar greatness, to lca<l the thoughts into 
domeetick pnvaciea, and display the minute details 
of daily life, where ex tot ion r appendages are cast 
aside, and men excel each other only l)y piiulcnc:** 
and by virtue. The account of Tluianus i« with 
great propiiety said by its authour to have liecn 
written, that it might lay open to ])Ostciily the 
private and familiar cbaiactcr of that man, aijus 
ingentum et candorein e>i ipsius scvipdt uitii etwi 
semper miraiuriy whose candour and genius will to 
the end of time he by his writings preserved in 
admiration. 

‘‘There are many invisildc circumstances, wJdcft 
whether we read as enquirers after natural or Jiiornl 
knowledge, whether we intend to inlargc our 
science or increase our vhtuc, ave more impoUnnl 
than pubiick occurrences. Thus Sallust, the grent 
mablcr of nature, has not forgot in his nccouni of 
Catiline to remark, that his walk was now quick, 
and again slow, as an indication of a mind revolv¬ 
ing with violent commotion. 'Duis the story of 

' Plutarch's I Jfe of AleKancler,--Langhorne’8 q’laijehi- 
tlon. 



^ ^^IJlJointment, he exiicctcd not only the hour, but 
!»e niinute to be fixed, that tlic day might not run 
ut in the idleness of suspense i and all the plans 
nd enterprises of Dc VVit arc now of less iin])Oit“ 
nee to tlic world than that part of his personal 
iiameter, which icprescntb him as carchi! of his 
calth, nnd negligent of his life. 

But. biogiapliy lias often been ndotlccl to wiiters, 
/ho accm very little ac(|uainted witli tlie nature of 
i^cir task, or very negligent aliout tlic performance, 
rhey rarely afford any other account than might 
c collectcif from publick papeus, (mt imagine 
lieniucIves writing a life, when they exhibit a 
lire no logic a! scries of actions or profcrmcnis ; and 
a VC 60 little regard to the manners or lichaviour of 
Iicir heroes, that more knowledge may be gained of 
mnn*s real cliaiactcr, by a short conversation with 
nc of his servants, than from a fbnnal and htudied 
arrativc, begun with his pedigree, and ended with 
is fiineral,-- 

There arc indeed, some natural reasons why 
lose nariafivea arc often written by such as wore 
ot likely to give nuich instruction or delight, and 
dry most accounts of paiticular persons are barren 
ikI iiaelcss. If a life be delayed till interest and 
fivy are at aii end, we may hope for inipaitlality, 
nt mii6t expect little intelligence ; for the incidents 
diich give excellence to biogiapliy arc of a vola- 
Ic ancl evanescent kind, such as soon escape the 
leiiiory, and are rarely transmitted by tradition. We 
now liow few can pourtiay a living acquaintance, 
xcept by his most prominent and observable paid- 



ticfnatcd succession or c()|)ich win lObc nil icscin- 

blancc oF tiic oii|^inal/^ ^ 

I run fully awnrc of the objections which uuy he 
made to the minuteness on some occasioiiN of my 
detail of Johnson^8 conversation, and how luipjiily it 
is adapted foi’ the petty oxci cisc of lidicnle, hy men 
of siij)ej ficial understand in)*, and Uni i cions fancy ) ^ 

but I remuin finn and confident in my opinion, that 
minute particulars arc iVequciitly chaiacleristlck, 
and always annifiing, when they relate to a distin¬ 
guished man, 1 mu therefore exceedingly un¬ 
willing that any thing, however slight, whicli niy 
illustrious fiieml tliought it wouh Ins while to ex¬ 
press, with any degree of point, should perish, hor 
this almost superstitious rcvci cnee, 1 have found vcj y 
old and venerable authoiity, quotcil hy our great 
modern prelate, Seeker, m whose lenlli seimon 
there is the following passage: 

RMi iJavifl Kimchly a noted Jewish Com¬ 
mentator, who livctl about five hundred years ago, 
explains that passage in the first Psalm, His kaf also 
shall noi wthery from Rabbins yet older limn liim- 
fielf, thus; That eve/t the idle tally so ho CKprcBKCfl 
it, of a good man ought to he regatdal f the most 
superfluous things he saith arc always ofsomcvnlue, 

And other ancient autliours have the same jiliraec, 
nearly in the same sense/* 

Of one thing T am certain, that conaideting how ^ 
bigjily the small portion which we have of the 
table-talk and other anecdotes of our celebrated 
^ Rambler, No. 6o. 







many of JoJmsoji^s KnyingB, than too few ; 
as from the diversity of dispOBlttona it 
known with certainty beforehand, whether 
seem tiilling to somc> and perliHiJS to the 
him seif, may not be most agreeable to 
id ilic greater nim»l>er tliat an a mho nr can 
uny degree, the more jrlenanrc does thcic 
benevolent inind« 

ose who arc weak enough to think this a 
; task, and the time and labour which have 
oted to it miseiuployed, I slialJ content 
hh o])|)OBing the null unity of the greatest 
iny age, Juuus C^f.sar, of whom Bacon 
that «in hia book of Apotlicgma which 
:tod, wc sec timt Im esteemed it more 
3 make himself bnt a pair of tables, to take 
and pithy words of others, than to have 
nd of Ins own to l)c made an apothegm or 
i 

g said thus much by way of introduction, 
t the following pages to the candour of the 

Johnson was born at Licl^ilcld, in Staf- 
, on the 18th of Se[)tcnibcr, N, S. 1709; 
nitiaiion intt) t))c O^ristinn chiird) was not 
for his bajHism is recorded, in the register 
/fniy’s parish In that city, to liavc been 
d. on the day of his birth : His father ia 
ed Geni/emafif a circumstance of which an 
panegyiisf has praised liini for not being 
acon*9 Advance men { of Luarning; Book I. 


Wiio coukl not boast of ..cntilitv T-T L r „ ^ 
was Michael Jolinsoii, a nativ^ f n , 
obscure extraction, who setticti in 1 
bookseller and stationer T-Ti» ' ns a 

Ford. ciescencLforan andm 

'rCwt'St-' 

whose variousexcellencpT? ^1'’ ' character 

t»b“'MjlTn/rfrlT " "«l 

i- 

to be a wealiLs 7l fe'‘^^^^ ''''“ '^'’own 

things which agitate the greate™'of n"‘ t'T 

fL: iniirs 

.-litiea, «a vile 

Thcfr"'fafcTMirnd'’yo]nJaV ?"<’ "> «737. 

»erbyahlre,l’a lesSrandtelThfidr', '■> 

Jcventy-8lXr Savah Ford "h I ^ 

King 6-Norton, In the couhtv of w born at 

died at Lichfield, In Janua^f/,”^ - >« ««!), an,' 

ICing's-Norton Dr John«nn «bietleth year.^ 

shire, (see his inscription foi irmothe.'i” Y"'"*'’'- 
i« In Worcestershire, probably on tli« ‘ hat it 

county of Wanvlck.-^M.] - **® “«fi'>es of the 



lichael was, however, forced by the narrowness 
fids circumstances to be very diligent in business, 
ot only in liis shop, but by occasionally resorting 
) several towns in the neighbourhood,^ some of 
rhich were at a considerable distance from Lich- 
cld. At that time booksellers* shops in the pro^ 
incial towns of Englantl were very rare, so that 
'icve waa not one even in Birmingham, in which 
3wn old Mr. Johnson used to open a shop every 
larkct-day. He was a pretty good Latin scholar, 
nd a citizen so creditable as to be made one of the 
laglstrates of Lichfield ; and, being a man of good 
ense, and skill in Ifis trade, be acquired a reasonable 
bare of wealtli, of which however he afterwards 
oat the greatest part, by engaging unaiicccssAiJly in 

manufactuic of parchment. He was a zealous 
ligh-church man and royalist, and retained his at- 
achment to the unfortunate house of 8tuart, though 
le reconciled liimsclf, by casuistical arguments of 
expediency and necessity, to take the oaths imposed 
jy the prevailing jiower, 

1 Journnl of a 'i'our to the I JcbHHcs, Sept. i 6 . 

* Extract of a Letter, dated “Trcntham, St. Peter*® 
lay, 1716,’* written by the Rev. George Plaxton, Chap- 
ahi at that time to Lord Gower, which may serve to 
show tire high estimation In wlrich the Father of our 
;rcat Moralist was held;—'^Johnson, the /dchfield 
Librarian, is now here; he propagates learning all over 
ihls diocese, and advanceih knowledge to its just height; 
\\\ the Clergy lio.re are his PupiU, and siick all they liave 
from him ; Allen cannot make a warrant without hh pre¬ 
cedent, nor our quondam John Evans draw a recognizance 
tint tiireciione M/f/zaf///,— Gentleman’s Magazitie, October, 





fordflhirc, wide he 8erve<l his apprenticcshi.) theJe 
ccnccved a vu.lcnu passion for him i and thoS 
It met with no favourable return, followetl him to 
Lichfield, wliere she took lodj.inKs opposite to t£ 
house ,n which he lived, and indited lier hopeie " 
flame. When he was informed that it so p?eved 
upon her mmd that lier life was in danger, lie w^th 
a generous humanity went , to her and oflcretl L 
marry her, but it was then too late i I-Ier vital 
power was exliausted, and she actually exliibi S 
one of the very rare instances of dying for love 
She wnn buried m the cathedral of j'ichfield; aS 

ir.! vt" “ “‘“"o over her 

gitiye wuh thi8 inscription : 

_ ^ Here Jic« the liody of 

Mre. Euzaubtii Blanev, a stranger; 

She departed tlm life 
20, of September, 1694/ 

Jolmson’s mother was a woman of distinDuislinrl 
understanding.! I naked his old echool-l-TorM/! 

..iiSrZfffi •*.?'«” ”7 

OUS, an/ well worthy of Si 

mother {aays Johnson) had not much 

each otheiv They seldom 

could not hoar to talk of hts nlTalrsU? 

teing unacquatnUd luUh iaiit, cared nnt mother, 

else Had my mother b:i«ti"me‘r„ c thev l^/ 

better companion,, sho might havrSom^ilwrinlro" 


ood sense to be vain, but she knew her son s 
aluc.“ ]Jer piety was not infeiiour to her under- 
landing ; and to her inust be ascribed ttiose early 
npres.sions of toligion upon tlie mind of her son, 
■oni whicli the world afteiwards deiived so much 
enefit. He told me, that he remembeicd di.s- 
nctly having had the first notice of PIcaven, “a 
lace to which good people went,^* and hell, “a 
■lace to which bad people went,^’ communicated to 
lim by her, when a little child in bed with herj 
nd that it might be the better fixed in his memory, 
lie sent him to repeat it to Thomas Jackson, their 
1 an-servant; he not being in the way, this was not 
one; but there was no occasion for any aitificial 
id for its preaervation* 

In following so very eminent a man from his 
radio to ina grave, every minute particular, which 
an throw light on the progress of his mind, is in- 
eresting. That he was remarkable, even in his 
arlicst years, may easily be supposed; for to use 

need her unwelcome lopick with more success, If she 
oidd Havc diversified iier conversation. Of htisincss she 
lud 110 (lUtlnct conception ; and therefore her discourse 
vas composed only of complaint, fear, and suspicion, 
‘feither of them ever tried to calculate the profits of 
rade, or the expcnces of living. My mother concluded 
hat we Were poor, hfcausc we lost by some of our trades; 
lut the truth was, that my father, having in the early 
lart of hla life contracted debts, never had tiade suificlent 
o enable him to pay them, and to maintain his family: 
le got fiomctlilng, but not enough. It was not till about 
768, thnt I tboiiglu to calculate the returns of my 
“nther’s trade, and by that estimate hia probable profits. 
Phis, I believe, my parents never did.**—M.] 


- aibcernmeui) anu liu: rtiuuui kjl mo 

toryism remarked from his infancy, by a diligent 

observer, there is no reason to doubt. Foj, there 
ifi no instance of* any man, whose history has Ijecn 
minutely related, that did not in every jjart of life 
discover the same proportion of intellectual vigour.^^ 
In all such investigations it is certainly unwise to 
pay too nuich attention to incidents which tlie cre¬ 
dulous relate with eager satisfaction, and the ninic 
scrupulous or witty enquirer considers only ns top- 
icks of ridicule: Yet there is a traditional story of 
the infant Hercules of toryism, so curiously char- 
acteristick, that I shall not withhold it. It was 
communicated to me in a letter from Miss Mary 
Adye, of Lichfield. 

♦‘When Dr* Sacheveiel was at Lichfield, John¬ 
son was not quite three years old. My grandfather 
Hammond obsen'ed him at the cathedral perched 
upon his father^a shoulders, listening and gaping at 
the much celebrated preacher. Mr. Hanimoml 
asked Mr. Johnson how he could possibly tliink of 
bringing such an infant to church, and in the midst 
of so great a croud. He answered, because jt was 
impossible to keep him at home j for, young as he 
was, lie believed he had caught the publick spirit 
and zeal for Sachevercl, and would liave staid for 
ever in the church, satisfied with beholding hini.’^ 
Nor can I omit a little instance of that jealous 
independence of spirit, and impetuosity of temper, 
which never forsook him. The fact was acknow¬ 
ledged to me by himself, upon the authority of his 
mother. One day, when the servant who used to 


leii so near-sighted, that he was obliged to stoop 
3 wn on liis iiands and knees to take a view of the 
cnucl betbic he veuuu'cd to step over It. lUs 
ihool-inistiess, afraid that he might miss his way, 
r Ihll into tlie kennel, or be run over by a cait, 
)1 lowed biin at some distance. He happened to 
irn about anti jjcrceive her. f'ccling her careful 
tcntioii as an insult to his manliness, he ran back 
) her in u lagc, and beat her, as well as his 
icngtli would penult. 

Of the power of Ida nieinory, for which be was 
II hie life eminent to a degree almost incredible, 
le following early instance was toltl me in his 
icscnce at Lichfield, in 177b, by his step-daughter, 
Irs. Lucy Poiler, as related to her by bis mother. 
Viten be was a child in petticoats, and had learnt 
^ lead. Mis. Johnson one morning put the coni- 
lon praycr-l)ook into his hamls, jioiutetl to the 
ollect lor the day, and sahi, “ Sam, you must 
pt this by heait/^ She went up stairs, leaving 
im to study it: but by the time she bad reached 
1C second /loor, she beard him following her. 
What’s the matter?” naid she. can say it,” 
c replied \ and repeated it distinctly, though lie 
ould not have read it more than twice, 

Hut there has been another story of his infant 
recocity geueially circulated, and generally bc- 
cved, the truth of which I am to refute upon his 
wn authority. It ia tokV that, when a child of 
liiec years old, he chanced to tread upon a duckling, 

I Aruicdotcfl of Dr. Johnson, by Hester Lynch IMoztl, 
», Ltfu of Dv. Johnson, by Sir John Hawkins, n. 
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An the eleventh of a brood, and killed it; upon which, 
flinecdote it is said, he dictated to his motlxer the follow in 
disproved epitaph : 

Here lies good inaater duck, 

Whom Samuel Johnson trod on; 

If it had liv’d, it had Ucn gooil /nr/*, 

For then weM had an odd otied^ 

7''here is surely internal evidence that tliis little 
composition combines in it, what no child of three 
years old could produce, without an extension of 
its faculties by immediate inspiration; yet Mrs* 

Lucy Porter, Dr. Johnson’s step-daughter, posi¬ 
tively maintained to me, in hia presence, that there 
could be no doubt of tlie truth of tliis anecdote, for 
she had heard it from his mother. So difficult is ^ 
it to obtain an authentick relation of facts, and such 
authority may there i)e for errour j for he assured 
me, that his father made the verses, and wialieci to 
pass them for his child’s, He added, my father 
was a foolish old man; that is to say, fooUsii in 
talking of his children^’' ; 

1 This anecdote of the duck, though disproved hy 
internal and external evidence, has nevoriheless, upon 
r>upposition of Its truth, been made the foundation of j 
the following Ingenious and fanciful reflections of Miss -li 
Seward, amongst the communications conceinlfig Dr, 
Johnson with which she has been pleased to favour 
me :—“"rhese infant numbers contain the seeds of those j- 

propensities which through his life so strongly marked J 

his character, of that poetick talent which afterwards J 

bore such rich and plentiful fruits; for, excepting hh J 

orihographlck works, every thing which I>r. Johnson .f 

wrote was Poetry, whose essence consists not In numhcis, 4 

or In jingle, but in the strength and glow of a fancy, to 4 
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Young Jolinson lia<) tlie misfortune to be much Johnson’ 
a filleted with the sciophula, or kingVevil, which eyesight 
tlisfij»ured a countenance naturally well formed> and 
liurt his visual nerves so much, that he did not see 
nt ail with one of his eyes, though its appearance 
was little different from that of the other. There 
is aiiiongst his prayers, one insciibcd IVhen my 
kyh <zvas restored to its use^** which asceitains a 
<ieft2ct tliat many of his friends knew ire had, though 
i never perceived I supposed him to be only 
ncHi --gighted ; and indeed I must observe, that in 
no otJier respect could I discern any defect in his 
vieion j on the contrary, die force of his attention 
nnd. perceptive quickness made him see and dis¬ 
tinguish all manner of objects, whether of nature or 
of art, witli a nicely that is rarely to be found. 
Wl\en he and I were travelling in the Higlilands 
of Scotland, and I pointed out to him a mountain 
wliicli I obsei*ved resembled a cone, he corrected 

wliicli all the stores of nature and of art stand In prompt 
n<iministration ; and In an eloquence which conveys their 
illustrations in a language 'more luneablc than 
■luccls OP rhyme or verso to add more harmony,* 

** 'J'he above little verses also shew that superstitious 
bids w h\ch * grew with his growtli,and strengiiiencd with 
his strength,* and, of late years particularly, iniured his 
Itapxiiness, by presenting to him the gloomy side of reli- 
rather than tliat nrlglit and cheering one whlclt 
pilfls the period of closing life with the light of pious 
hope.*’ 

■■IMiis is 80 beautifully imagined, that I would not sup¬ 
press It. Hut, like many other theories, It Is deduced 
from « supposed fact, which is, Indeed, a fiction. 

* I^rayers and Meditations, p. 27. 

® [^Speaking himself of the imperfection of one of hU 
eyes,’ he said to Dr. Burney, ''tho dog was never good 
for rTurch,*’—IluftNEV.] 
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Touched my inaccuracy, by shewing me, ihat k was indeed 

^ hut that one side of it was larger 

llian tile other. And the ladies with whom he 
was ncqiiaiiucd agree, that no man was more nicely 
and minutely critical in the elegance of female dress. 
When I found that he auw the vomamick beauties 
of Islam, in Derbyshire, much better than I did, 
I told him that he resembled an able performer 
upon a bad instrument. How false and contemptible 
tlicn are nil the remarks which have been made 
to the prejudice either of his candour or of lus 
philosophy, founded upon a supposition that !ie was 
almost blind. It has been said, that he contracted 
this grievous malady from his nurse.^ His mother, 

yielding to the superstitious notion, which, it is won¬ 
derful to think, prevailed so long in this country, as 
to the virtue of the regal touch; a notion, which 
our kings encouraged, and to which a man of such 
enquiry and such judgement as Carte could give 
credit; carried him to London, wlicre he was ac¬ 
tually touciied by Queen Anne.^ Mis. Johnson 
indeed, as Mr. Hector informed me, acted by the 
advice of the celebrated Sir John Floycr, then a 

^ [Such was tho opinion of Dn Swlnfen. Johnson^s 
eyes were very soon discovered to bo bad, and to relieve 
tfieni, nn Issue was cut hi his left arm. At the end of 
ten weeks from his birth, he was t.iken home from hh 
nurse, “a poor diseased Infant, almost blind.See a 
work, already quoted, entitled An Account of the life 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson, from Ills bh th to his eleventh 
year I wilt I on by himself. 8vo. 1805.—M.] 

^ [Ho was only thirty months old, when he was taken 
to London to he touched for the evil. During this visit, 
he tolls us, his mother purchased for him a small silver 
cup and spoon. <‘Thc cup,” ho alTectlngly adds, ‘^was 
one of the hrst pieces of plate which dear 'l*ctty sold, In 
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physician in Lichfield. Johnson used to talk of His first 
this very frankly; and Mrs. Piozzi has preserved school 
his very picturesque description of the scene, as it 
remained ujjoji his fancy. J3eing asked if he could 
rememher Queen Anne,—“ Pie had (he said) a con** 
fused, but someliow a sort of solemn recollection 
of a lady in diamonds, and a lonfi black hood 1 
Tins touch, however, was without any elTcct. I 
ventured to say to him, in allusion to the political 
principles in wliicJi he was educated, and of which 
he ever retained some odour, tl^at his n^othci had 
not carried him far enough ; she should have taken 
hini to RoftfE.*' 

He was first taught to read English by Dame 
Oliver, a widow, who kept a school for young chil^ 
dren in Lichfield. He told me she could read tho 
black letter, and asked him to borrow for her, from 
his father, a bible in that character. When he was 
going to Oxford, she came to take leave of him, 
brought him, in the simplicity of her kindness, u 
picsent of gingerbread, and said he was the best 
scholar she ever had. tic delightctl in mention¬ 
ing this early compliment: adding, with a smile, 
that this was as Jiigh a proof of his merit as he 
could conceive.** His next instructor in English 
was a znaster, wfiom, when he spoke of him to 
me, he familiarly called Tom Brown, wJio, said he, 

« published a spelling-book, and dedicated it to the 
UNiVERSHi but, I fear, no copy of it can now be 
had. 

our (Il8trc80. 1 have now the apoon. Slio bought at the 
$ame time two tca-spooiia, and till my mtmliooiT, she had 
no more.” Ibhl.^M.] ^ uvu, »»». hru 

^ Anecclotoa, p. jo. 
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he exclaimed^ in one of Shakapeare’s lines a little 
varied,' 

Rody 1 will honour thee for this thy duty.’' 

That supeiioriiy over liis fellows, wliicli lie main¬ 
tained witli 80 much dignity in his march through 
life, was not assumed from vanity and ostentation, 
but was the natural and constant effect of tliose 
extraordinary powers of mind, of which he could 
not but be conscious by comparison; the intellectual 
diflerence, which in other cases of comparison of 
characters, is often a matter of undecided contest, 
being as clear in his case as the sujierioriiy of 
stature in some men above others. Johnson did 
not strut or stand on tip-toe; he only did not 
stoop. From his earliest years, his superiority was 
perceived and acknowledged. He was from tlic 
beginning Ai'o^ arSpoiv, a king of men. His 
schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, has obligingly furnished 
me with many ^larticulars of his boyish days; and 
assured me that he never knew him corrected at 
school, but for talking and diverting other boys 
from tiicir business. He seemed to learn by in¬ 
tuition ; for thougii indolence and procrastination 
wcjc inherent in Ids constitution, whenever he made 
an exertion he did more than any one else, tn 
short, he is a memorahle instance of what has beei^ 
often observed, that the boy is the man in minia- 
imo: and that the distinguishing characterislicks 
of each individual arc the same, through the whole 
course of life. His favourites used to receive very 

* [More than a little. The Une U In Kmo HtNav vt. 
Part ii. act Iv. 8C. last t 

“Sword, 1 will hallow tlice for this thy deed.*’—M.] 
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libera! assistance from him ; and sucli wae the sub¬ 
mission and deference witJi whicli he was treated, 
such the desire to obtain his regard, that three of 
tile boys, of wiiom Mr, Hector was sometijnes one, 
used to,come in tlie morning as hia humble attend¬ 
ants, and carry him to school. One in the middle 
stoojied, while he sat upon Jiis Imck, and one on 
each side supjiortcd him; and thus he was lioinc 
triumpharit* Such a proof of the early predomi¬ 
nance of intellectual vigour is very remarkable, and 
does honour to human nature*—Talking to me once 
himself of his l>eing much distinguislied at school, 
he told me, 'Uhey never thought to raise me by 
comjiaring me to any one ; they never said, Johnson 
is as good a scholar as such a one j but such a one 
is as good n scholar as Johnson ; and tins was said 
but of one, but of Lowe; and I do not think he 
was as good a scholard^ 

He discovered a great ambition to excel, which 
roused him ro coumcr.ict his mdoicnee. He was 
uncommonly inejuisitive; and his memory was so 
tenacious, that he never forgot any thing that he 
either heard or read. Mr* Hector remembers 
having recited to him eighteen verses, which, after 
a little pause, lie rejicated whathrj^ varying only 
one ejiithct, by which he improved the line. 

He never joined with the other boys in tlicir 
ordinary clrvcisions: his only amusement was in 
wmter, when he took a pleasure in being drawn 
upon the ice by a boy barefooted, who pulled him 
along by a garter fixed round him; no very easy 
operation, as his size was remarkably large. His 
defective sight, indeed, pie vented him fiom enjoy¬ 
ing the common sports; and he once pleasantly 
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hear that the old gemleman, who lived to a very 
ativanced age, mciitioncd it as one of the most 
memorable events of his life, that was very 
near having that great man for his scholar/^ 

He vemained at Stourbridge little wore than a 
year, and then he returned home, where he may be 
said to have loitered, for two years, in a state very 
unwoithy his uncommon abilities. He Jiad already 
given several proofs of his poetical genius, both irv 
his school-exercises and in other occasional com- 
positions* Of these I have obtained a considerable 
collection, by the favour of Mr. Wentworth, son 
of one of his masters, and of Mr, Hector, his 
school-fellow and friend j from which I select the 
following specimens: 


Translation of Viroil, Pastoral I, 

MKUiiCEUS, 

Now, Tityriia, you, supine and careless laid, 
Play on your pipe beneath this beechen shade j 
While wretched we about the world must roam, 
And leave our pleasing fields and native home, 
Here at your ease you sing your amorous flame, 
And the wood rings with Amaiillis' name. 

I As was likewise tho Bishop of Diomorc many years 
afterwards, 
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Those blessings, filcntl, a deity bestow’d, 

F or I shall never think him less than God ; 

Oft on hia allar shall my firstlings lie, 

Tiieir blood the consecrated stones shall dye: 

He gave my flocks to graze the flowery meads, 
And me to tune at case th’ unecjtinl reeds. 

MBiJDfRUS. 

My admiration only I exprest, 

(No spark of envy harbours in my breast) 

Hiat, when confusion o’er the country reigns, 

**1 o you alone this ha]>py slate remains. 

Mere I, though faint myself, must drive my goats. 
Far from their anticnt fields and humble cote. 

This scarce I lead, who left on yonder rock 
Two tender kids, the hopes of all the flock. 

Had we not been jierverse and careless grown. 

This dire event by omens was foreshown ; 

Our trees were blasted by the thunder stroke, 

And left-hand crows, from an old hollow oak, 
b'oretold the coming evil by their dismal croak, 

Tmuslatloti o/’Horacr. Book I. Ode xxii. 

The man, my friend, whose conscious heart 
With virtue’s sacred ardour glows, 

Nor taints with death the envenom’d dart, 

Nor needs the guard of Moorish bows j 

Though Scythia’s icy cliffs he treads, 

Or horrid Africk’s faithless sands \ 

Or where the fam’d Hydaspes spreads 
His liquid wealth o’er barbarous lands. 
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For while by Chloe’s imap^e charmM^ 

Too far in Sabiae woods I strayM; 

Me singing, careless and unarniM, 

A giizly wolf 611 rprised, and fled. 

No savage more portentous stainM 
Apulia's spacious wilds with gore; 

No fiercer Juba's thirsty land. 

Dire nurse of raging lions, bore. 

Place me wlicre no soft summer gale 
Among the tiuivering branches sighs; 

Wlicre clouds condens'd for ever veil 
Willi lion id gloom the frowning skies: 

Place me beneath the buining line, 

A clime denyM to human race: 

I'll sing of Cbloc's charms divine, 

Her hcav'nly voice, and beauteous face. 


Tvamlatlon u/'Horacr. Book II. Ode ix. 

Clouds do not always veil the skies, 

Nov showers immerse the verdant plain: 

Nor do the billows always rise, 

Or storms a fillet tlie rufHcd main. 

Nor, Valgius, on tir' Armenian shores 
Do the chain’d watei s always freeze j 

Not always furious Boreas roars, 

Or bends with violent force tlic trees. 

Ihit you are ever diown'd in tears, 

For Mystes dead you ever mourn; 

No setting Sol can case your care. 

But finds you sad at his return. 
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The wise expenencM Grecian aage 
MoiirnM not Antilochus so long ; 

Nor did King Piiani*8 hoary age 
So much lament his slaughterM son. 

Leave at length, these woman^e sighs, 
Augustus' numerous trophies sing ; 

Repeat that jnincc's victories, 

To whom all nations tribute bring. 

Niphates rolls an humbler wave, 

At length tire undaunted Scythian yields, 
Content to live the Roman's slave, 

And scarce forsakes his native fields. 

Translation of part of the Dialogue lei*tveen Huctor 
and Andromachr ; from the Sixth Book of 
Homer's Iliad. 

Sue ceas'd; then godlike Hector answer'd kind, 
(IVis various plumage sporting in the wind) 

That post, and all the rest, shall be my care; 

But shall I, then, forsake the unfinished war ? 

How would the Trojans brand great Hector's name I 
And one base action sully all my fame, 

Acquired by wounds and battles bravely fought! 

Oh ! how my soul abhors so mean a tliought. 

Long since I leain'd to slight this fleeting breath, 
And view with circcrfwl eyes approaching dcatJj. 

Tlic inexorable sisters have decreed 
That Priam's house, and Priam's self shall bleed: 
The day will come, in which proud Troy shall yield, 
And spread its smoking ruins o'er the field. 

Yet Hecuba's, nor Priam's hoary age, 

Whose blood shall quench some Grecian's thirsty rage, 


From 

Horace 

and 

Homer 




v-dn in my [JUbOiu niui inat 
As the sad thought of your impending fate : ^ 

When aome proud Grecian dame shall ranks imj)Osc, 
Mimick your tears, and ridicule your woes; 
Beneath Hyperia^s waters shall you sweat, 

And, fainting, scarce support the liquid weiglu : 
'I’hen shall some Avgive loud insulting cry, 

Behold the wife of Hector, guard of Troy ! 

Tears, at my name, shall drown those beauteous eyes, 
And that fair bosom heave with rising siglis I 
Before that day, by some brave hero’s hand 
May I lie slain, and spurn the bloody sand* 


To n Yquuq Lady on her Birth-Day,* 

This tributary verse receive my fair, 

Warm with an ardent lover’s fondest prayV. 

May this returning day for ever find 
Thy form more lovely, move adorn’d thy mind j 
All pains, all cares, may favouring hcav’n lemove, 
All but the sweet solicitudes of love) 

May poweiful nature Join with grateful art, 

To point each glance, and force it to the heart 1 
O then, when conquered crowds confess thy sway, 
When ev’n proud wealth and prouder wit obey, 

My fair, be mindful of the mighty trust, 

AJas 1 ^tis hard for beauty to be just* 

Those sovereign charms with strictest care employ; 
Nor give the generous pain, the worthless joy; 

r Mr. Hector informs me, that this was made almoot 
im^romptu^ in hla presence. 







Teach mimlck cenaure licr own faults to find, \ 
No more let coqueUca to themselves he blind, > 
So shall Belinda’s charms imjuove mankind. j 

The Youno Authour*! 

W«KN first tlie peasant, long inclin'd to raam, 
Foiaakes hia rural sports and peaceful home, 

Pleas’d with the scene the smiling ocean yields, 

He scorns the verdant meads and flow'ry fields} 
U’!\en dances jocund o’er the watery way, 

While the Inccze whispers, an<l the streamers play: 
Unbounded prospects in his bosom roll, 

And futmc millions lift his rising soul ; 

In blissful drcfuns he digs the golden mine, 

And raptur’d sees the new-found ruby shine. 

Joys insincere I thick clouds invade the skies, 

Loud roar the billows, higii the waves arise; 
Sick'nlng with fear, he longs to view the shore, 
And vows to trust the faitliless deep no more. 

So the young Authour, })anting after fame, 

And the long honours of a lasting name, 
riiitruatfl his happiness to human kind, 

More false, more cruel, than the seas or wind. 
^^Toil on, dull croud, in extacies he cries, 

For wealth or title?, perishable prize; 

While I those transitor y blessings scorn, 

Secure of praise from ages yet unborn." 

1 'l‘hls ho inserted, wliii many altcrntiona, In iho 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1743. 

[He, however, did not adtl hU name. See Gent. Mag* 
voti xili. p. 378.—M.j 





An Epi- This thought once formM, all council comes too 
late, 

He flies to press, and hurries on his fate; 

Swiftly he secs the imaging laurels spread, 

And feels the unfading wreath sui round his head. 
WamM by another's fate, vain youth be wise, 

Those dveams were Settle's once, and OgUby's ; 
The ]>am])hlet spreads, incessant htsscs rise. 

To some retreat the ha filed writer flies j 
Where no sour criticks snail, no sneers molest. 

Safe from the tait lampoon, and stinging jest; 

There begs of heaven a less distinguisli’d lot, 

Glad to be hid, and ]>roud to be forgot. 

lipiLOGUB, mtended to hanie been spohai by a Lady 
nuho ^as to personate the Ghost ^Hkrmione.^ 

Ye blooming train, who give (lespair or joy, 

BleBs with a smile, or with ,a frown destroy ; 

In whose fair cheeks destructive Cupids wait, 

And with unerring shafts distribute late; 

Whose snowy breasts, whose animated eyes, 

Each youth admires, though each admirer dies; 
Whilst you deride their pangs jn baih'rous play, | 
Unpitying see tlicm weep, and hear them pray, y 
And unrelenting sport ten thousand lives away ; I 
For you, ye fair, I quit the gloomy ])lain8; 

Where sable night in all her horrour reigns; 

No fragrant bowers, no dcliglitful glades, 

Receive the unhappy ghosts of scornful maids. 

1 Some young ladles at Lichfield having proposed to 
act *'The DUiresscd Mother,*’ Johnson wrote this, anil 
gave U to Mr. Hector to convey It privately to them. 





r kind, for tender nymph# the myrtle bloom#, to «'The 
id weaves her bending lioiigli# in jikasing gloom#; Dts- 
rennial loaes deck each })iir|)le vale, tressed 

id ficenta ambrosial breatlie in every ^aJe.- Mother’* 

r liencc arc banished vaiiours, spleen, and tears 
a, scandal, ivory teeth, and languid airs ; 

I pug, nor favourite Cupid there enjoys 
ic balmy kiss, for which poor 'riiyrsis dies; 
rmM to delight, they use no foreign arms, * 
ir torturing whalebones pinch them into charms * 

I conscious blushes there their checks inflame 
■r tlioae who feel no guilt can know no «hamc» 
ifaded still their former charms they shew, * 
ound them pleasures wait, and joys for ever new, 
t cruel virgins meet severer fates j 
;pcll*d and exil’d from the blissful seats, 

> dismal realms, and regions void of peace, 
liere furies ever howl, and serpents Idas# 
cr the sad plains perpetual icm]>cst 5 sigh, 
td poift’nous vapours, black hung nil the sky, 
ith livid hue the fairest face o’er cast, 
kI every l^’auiy withers at the blast: 
hcie’cr they fly their lovers’ glrosts pursue, 
ilicling all those ills which once they knew ; 
rxation, !•'my, Jealousy, Despair, 
tx cv’i y eye, and every bosom tear; 
rcir foul tlcformilicR by all ilescry’d, 

) maid lo flatter, and no paint to hide. 

icn melt, ye fair, while crowds around you sigh, 

)r let disdain sit lowrlng in your eye; 
ith pity soften every awful grace, 
id beauty smile auspicious in eacli face ; 

) caac their jiains exert your milder power, 
eimll you guiltless reign, «ml all riinnkind adore. 
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Hla tutor, of ’what \)aased on llic night of Johnson^s arrival at 
W*"* Jof- Oxford. On that evening, hia father, who had 
anxiouely accompanied him, found means to have 
him introduced to Mr. Jorden, who wae to be hia 
tutor. Hia being put under any tutor, reminds us of 
what Wood says of Robert Burton, aulhont of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy,” when elected student of 
Christ Church ; for form'a sake, though ht *Ufanted 
not a tutor^ he was put under the tuition of Dr, John 
Bancroft, afterwards Bishop of Oxon/' ^ 

His father seemed very full of the merits of his 
son, and told the company he was a good scholar, 
and a poet, and wrote Latin verses. His figure and 
manner appeared strange to them j but he l>chaved 
modestly, and sat silent, till upon something which 
occurred in the course of conversation, he suddenly 
struck in and c^uoted Macrohius % and thus lie gave 
the firat impression of that more extensive reading 
in which he had indulged himself. 

His tutor, Mr. J or den, fellow of Pembroke, wae 
not, it seems, a man of such abilities as we should 
conceive requisite for the instructor of Samuel John^ 
son, who gave me the following account of hiiUi 
*‘He was a very worthy man, but a heavy man, 
and 1 did not profit much by his instruclionir. 
Indeed, I did not attend him much. The first 
day after I came to college, I waited upon him, 
and then staid away four. On the sixth, Mr. 
.lorden asked me why I Jiad not attended. I 
answered, I had been sliding in Christ-Church 
meadow. And this I said with as much mnehat* 
ance as I am now^ talking to you. I had no 

^ Oxon. edit 1711, i- 627. 

5 Oxford, loth March, 
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notion that I waa wrong or irreverent to my tutor/* 
Doswell. That, Sir, was great fortitude of mind*** 
Johnson. ^‘No, Sir; stark insensibility*** ^ 

The fifth of November was at that time kept with 
great solemnity «at Pembroke College, and exercises 
upon the subject of the day were required. Johnson 
neglected to pciTornx his, which is much to be re¬ 
gretted j for his vivacity of imagination, and force 
of language, would probably have produced some¬ 
thing sublime Upon the gunpowder plot. To apolo¬ 
gise for his neglect, he gave in a short copy of verses, 
Intitled Soniniumy containing a common tliought; 

that the Muse had come to him in Ids sleep, and 
whispered, tlial it did not become him to write on 
such subjects as jioliticks; he should confine himself 
to humbler themes: but the versilicaiion was truly 
Virgilian. 

He had a love and respect for Jorden, not for his 
IcCemture, but for Ins worth. ” Whenever (said he) 
a young man becomes Jordcn*8 pupil, he becomes 
his son.** 

Having given such a specimen of his poetical 
powers, he was asked by Mr. Jorden, to translate 
rope*a Messiah into Latin verse, as a Christmas 
exercise. He performed it witli uncommon rapidity, 
and in so masterly a manner, that he obtained great 
applause from it, which ever after kept him high in 
tlie estimation of his College, and, indeed, of all the 
University. 

' It ought to be remembered, that Dr. Johnson was 
npt, In hla lltemiy a9 well as moral exercises, to over¬ 
charge hh defects. Dr. Adams Informed me, that he 
attended his tiiior's lectures, and also the lectures in the 
College Hall, very rcgulaily. 
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HIb tfans- It ia said, that Mr. Pope expressed himself con- 
lation cerning it in terms of strong ajjpiobation. Or, 
euloe^ized it was first printed for old Mr. 

Johnson, without the knowledge of his son, >Vho 
was very angry when he heard of it. A 
lany of Poems collected by a person of the mlTlYe of 
Husbands, was published at Oxford in i73^* 
that Miscellany vfohnson's Translation of the Messiah 
appeared, witli this modest motto from Scaliger'e 
Poetick8, “ J^x alkno mgemo Poeta^ ex suo fatitum 
venificator^** 

I am not ignorant that ciitical objections have 
been made to this and other specimens of JohnsoiPs 
Latin Poetry. I acknowledge myself not com¬ 
petent to decide on a question of such extreme 
nicety. But 1 am satisfied v/Uh the just and dva- 
criminative eulogy pronounced upon it by my friend 
Mr. Courtenay. 

** And with like case his vivid lines assume 
The garb and dignity of ancient Rome.— 

Let college verse^men trite conceits express, 
Trick'd out in splendid shreds of Virgil's 
dress: 

From playful Ovid cull the tinsel phrase, 

And vapid notions hitch in ])ilferM lays; 

Then with mosaic art the piece combine, 

And boast tlie glitter of each dulcet line: 

Johnson adventur'd boldly to transfuse 
His vigorous sense into the Latin muse; 

Aspir'd to sliine by unreflcctcd light, 

And with a Romanes ardour thhil and wiitr. 

He felt the tuneful Nine his breast inspire. 

And, like a master, wak'd the soothing lyre i 
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Horatian strains a grateful heart proclaim, 

While Sky*8 wild rocks resound his Thralia's 
name.— 

Hesperia’s plant, in some less skilful hands, 

To bloom a while, factitious heat demands; 
I'hough glowing Mavo a faint warmth supplies, 
The sickly blossom in the houhouse dies: 

By Johnson’s genial culture, art, ami toil, 

It’s root strikes deep, and owns the fbst’iing soil; 
Imbibes our sun tlirough all its swelling veins, 
And grows a native of Britannia’s plains.” ^ 


His 

morbid 

melim- 

choly 


’i'he ** morbid melancholy,” whieJj was lurking 
in his constitution, and to which wc may ascribe 
those particularities, and that aversion to regular life, 
which, at a very early period marked his character, 
gathered such strength in his twentieth year, as to 
afflict him in a dieadful manner. While he was at 
Lichfield, in the college vacation of the year 1729, 
he felt himself overwhelmed with an horrible hypo¬ 
chondria, with perpetual irritation, fretfulneas, and 
impatience j and with a dejection, gloom, and de¬ 
spair, which made existence misery. From this 
dismal malady he never afterwards was perfectly 
relieved; and all his labours, and all his enjoy¬ 
ments, were but temporary interruptions of its bale¬ 
ful influence. How wonderful, how unsearchable 
are the ways of God ! Johnson, who was blest 
with all the powers of genius and understanding in 
a degree far above the ordinary state of human 
nature, was at the same time visited witli a dis¬ 
order 60 afflictive, that they wlio know it by dire 

^ Poetical Review of the Literary and Moral Character 
of Dr. Johnson, liy John Conitenuy, Esq. M.P, 
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Con- experience, will not envy Iiiq exalted endowments, 
suite Dr. Xhat it waa, in some degree, occasioned by a defect 
owiofen nervous system, that Inexplicable part of our 

frame, appears highly probable. He told Mr, Paia^ 
diae tliat he was eometinics so languid and ine/Ti- 
clent, that he could not dietinguisli the hour upon 
the town-clock, 

Johnson, upon the fust violent attack of tins dis¬ 
order, strove to overcome it by forcible exertions. 
He frequently walked to Birmingham and l)aclt 
again, and tried many other expedients, but all in 
vain. His expression concerning it to me was ** I 
did not then know Jiow to manage itJ^ His dis¬ 
tress became bo intolerable, that he appUe<l to Dt, 
Swinfen, phyaician in Lichfield, his god-father, and 
put into his hands a state of his case, written in 
Latin, Dr. Swinfen was so much struck with the 
extraordinary acuteness, research, an<l elocjiiencc of 
this paper, that in hie zeal for Ills god-son he shewed 
it to several people. His daughter, Mrs, Desmou¬ 
lins, who was many years humanely supported in 
Dr. Johnson's house in London, told me, that upon 
his discovering that Dr. Swinfen had communicated 
hia case, he was so much offended, that he was 
never afterwards fully reconciled to him. He in¬ 
deed had good reason to be offended; for though 
Dr, Swinfen'a motive was good, he inconsiderately 
betrayed a matter deeply interesting and of great 
delicacy, which had been entrusted to him in con¬ 
fidence : and exposed a complaint of his young 
friend and patient, which, in the sujieificlal opinion 
of the generality of mankind, is attended with con¬ 
tempt and disgrace. 

13 ut let not little men triumph ujion knowing that 
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Johnson was an Hypochondriack, was subject to 
wliat the learned, phiiosophical, and pious Dr. 
Cheyne has so well treated under the title of ‘‘The 
English Malady/' 1‘hough he euffered severely 
from it, he was not therefore degraded. The 
powers of his great mind might be troubled, and 
their full exercise suspended at times ; but the mind 
itself was ever entire. As a proof of tins, it is only 
necessai y to consider, that, when he was at the very 
worst, he composed that slate of his own case, which 
shewed an uncommon vigour, not only of fancy and 
taste, but of judgement. I am aware that he him¬ 
self was too ready to call such a complaint by the 
name of madness s in conformity with which notion, 
he has traced Us gradations, miU exquisite nicely, in 
one of the chapters of his Rasselas. But there is 
surely a clear distinction between a disorder which 
affects only the imagination and spirits, while the 
judgement is sound, and a disorder by which the 
judgement itself is Impaired. This distinction was 
made to me by the late Professor Gaubius of 
I..eyden, physician to the Prince of Orange, in a 
conversation which I had with him several years 
ago, and he expanded it thus: “ If (said he) a 
man tell me that he is grievously disturbed, for that 
he ima^wes he secs a ruffian coming against him 
with a drawn aword, though at the same time he 
is conscious it is a delusion, I jironoimce him to have 
a disordered imagination; but if a man tells me that 
he sees this, and in consternation calls to me to look 
at it, I pronounce him to be madd* 

It is a common effect of low spirits or melancholy, 
to make those who are afflicted with it imagine that 
they are actually suffering tliose evils which happen 


His judg^ 
meat not 
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i°,e Some 

<we fancied themselvea to be depriyed of the u e 

tliere wis Sot poverty 5 when, in truth, 

aith^^Jy ?. kaat reality in any of the suppo- 

) 80 that when the vapours were disiielied 

fc'i.zr'-'"To jX": 

reason • ®W«‘ent was the exercise of hi 

St ^ °*'8'=“^‘>on of that faculty 

was the evil most to be dreaded. Insanity, therel 

sbn i'"nnd ’l »PF«h‘=n- 

a on j and he fancied himself seized by it. or 

2StS.‘of“’ “ ^'r 

and vtinm ordinary aoundnees 

iimcinition ° I his own diseased 

tiSI L far deceived him, is 

frSt u'l ” “^‘■.oneer still tliat some of his 
friends should have given credit to hia groundless 

t was totally fallacious 5 though it is by no means 

6h<ndTt1nce”r^d°^i5*i^^ depreciate him, 

a ould, since his death, have laid hold of this cir^ 

aggSion." 

whtrllf ‘f ® distraction of a disease 

Which veiy few iinye felt in its full extent, but many 

rwritwr"'"!-" ‘*®er«e, Johnson, in 

us^writingv and in his conversation, never failed 

to display all the varieties of intellectual excellence, 
mlrd ' through this world to a better, his 

mind still appeared grand and brilliant, and im¬ 
pressed all around him with the truth of Virgil’s 
noble sentiment— ^ 

“ est ollh vigor et aehtlit origo” 
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The hiatory of his mind as to religion is an Relig^loua 
important article. I have mentioned the early im» progress 
pressions made upon his tender imagination by bis 
mother, who continued her pious cares with assi¬ 
duity, but, in his opinion, not with judgement. 

“ Sunday (said he) was a heavy day to me when 
I was a boy. My mother confined me on that 
day, and made me read ‘The Whole Duty of 
Man,* from a great part of which I could derive 
no instruction. When, for instance, I had read 
the chapter on theft, which from my infancy I had 
been taught was wrong, I was no more convinced 
that theft was wrong than before; so there was no 
accession of knowledge. A boy should be intro¬ 
duced to such books, by having his attention directed 
to the arrangement, to the style, and other excel¬ 
lencies of composition; that the mind being thus 
engaged by an amusing variety of objects may not 
grow weary.** 

He communicated to me the following pattlculars 
upon the subject of his religious })i ogress. I fell 
into an inattention to religion, or an indidcrcncc 
about it, in my ninth year. The cliurch at Lich- 
ficltl, in which wc had a seat, wanted reparation, 
so I was to go and find a scat in other churches ; 
and having bad eyes, and being awkward about this, 

I used to go and read in the fields on Sunday. 

This habit continued till my fourteenth year; and 
still I find a great reluctance to go to church. I 
tlien became a soit of lax against religion, for 
1 did not much //ji/U against it; and this lasted till 
X went to Oxford, where it would not be 
When at Oxford, I took up Law*8 ‘ Serious Call 
to a Holy Idfc/ expecting to find it a dull book. 
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Law’s (as such books generally are), and perhaps to laugh 
“Spoils jit It, I found Law quite an overmatch for 

^ me ; and this was the first occasion of iny thinking 
in earnest of religion, after I became capable of 
rational enquiry.’* ^ From this time forward ro~ 
Hgion was the predominant object of his thoughts; 
tliougJi, with the just sentiments of a conscientious 

^ Mrs. Ploix! has given a strange fantastical account 
of the original of Dr. Johnson’s belief In our most Jioly 
reilgion. “At the age of Un years liis mind was dis¬ 
turbed by scruples of infidelity^ which preyed upon his 
spirits, and made him very uneasy, the more so, as lie 
revealed h!s uneasiness to none, being naturally (as liu 
said) of a sullen temper, and reserved disposition. Hu 
searched, however, diligently, but fruitlessly, for evi¬ 
dences of the troth of revelation; and, at length, resot- 
ieciing a book he had ome seen [/ suppose at Jtve years o/r/] 
in his father’s shop, inti tied De veritate Reiighnis^ \:fc. he 
began to think himself Mgh/y culpnhle for neglecting such 
a means of Information, and took himself severely to 
task for this jin, adding many acts of voluntary, and, tt> 
others, unknown penance. The first opportunity which 
oflfered, of course, ne seized the hook with avitllty; hut, 
on examination, not Jsnding himself scholar enough to peruse H* 
contents ^ set his heart at rest; and not thinking to enquire 
whether there were any English books written on tlio 
suliject, followed his usual amusements and consulered hh 
conscience as lightefteJ of a crime, lie redoubled hls diligence 
to learn the language that contained the Infonnatloit 
he most wished for; but from the pain whicfi guift 
\namely having omUteil to read ivhat he did not utsderstat>d'\ Iiml 
given him, he now began to deduce the soul’s immor¬ 
tality j [fl sensation of pain in this noorlii being an unqueslionahte 
proof of fKhttsiCt in which Was the point that belief 

first stopped at ; andfrom ihtst moment resolving to he a Chs-}s~- 
tsars t became one of the most zealous and pious ones our 
nation ever produced.” Anecdotes, p. 17. 

^ This is one of the numerous misrepresentations of this 
lively lady, which it is worth while to correct; for if 
credit shouhi he given to such a childish, Irrational, niul 
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cKrifitian, he lamented that bla j^racticc of its dutiea ReUgioua 
A il far short of what It ought to be. conver- 

This instance of a mind such as that of Johnson 
being first disposed, by an unexj)ccted incident, to 
think with anxiety of the momentous concerns of 
eternity, and of *‘wi\at he should do to be saved,” 
may for ever be produced in opposition to the super¬ 
ficial and sometimes profane contempt that has been 
thrown upon those occasional impressions which it is 
certain many Christians have experienced j though it 
must be acknowledged that weak minds, from an 
erroneous supposition that no man is in a slate of 
grace who has not felt a particular conversion, liave, 
in some cases, brought a degree of ridicule upon 
tliem» a ridicule, of which it is inconsiderate or 
unfair to make a general application. 

How seriously Johnson was impressed with a 
sense of religion, even in the vigour of his youth, 
appears from the following passage in his minutes 
kept by way of diary : Sept. 7, 1736. I have this 
day entered upon my 28tli year. “ Mayest thou, 

O God, enable me, for Jksus Christ’s sake, to 
spend this in such a manner, that I may receive 
comfort from it at the hour of death, and in the 
dc'iy of judgement I Amen.” 

The particular course of his reading wJiilc at 
Oxford, and during the time of vacation wliicJi he 
passed at home, cannot be traced. Enough has 
been said of his irregular mode of study. He told 


f 


;! 
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rrdiculotis Rtatemeiit of the foundation of Dr. Johnson's 
fahli In Christianity, how little credit would he due to 
It. Mrs. Ptoz^i seems to wUh, that the world should 
tidnk Dr. Johnson also under the Influence of (hat easy 
loglck, SM />to rat tort f ^oiunfat. 
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Oxford me, that from his earliest years he loved to read 

studies poetry, but hardly ever read any poem to an end; 
that he read Shakspearc at a period so early, that 
the speech of the Ghost in Hamlet terrilied him 
when he was alone; that Horace's Odea were the 
compositions in wliich he took most delight, and it 
was long before he liked his Epistles and Satires. 
He told me what he read so/u/fy at Oxford was 
Greek ; not the Grecian historians, but Hoiner and 
Euripides, and now and tlien a little Epigram ; that 
the study of which he was the most fond was Meta- 
physicks, hut he had not read much, even in that 
way. I always thought that he did himself injustice 
in his account of what he had read, and that he n^ust 
have been speaking with reference to the vast por¬ 
tion of study which is possible, and to wliich a 
scholars in the whole history of literature have at¬ 
tained I for when I once asked him whether a person 
whose name I have now forgotten, studied liard, he 
answered “No, Sir. I do not believe he studied 
hard. I never knew a man who studied hard. I 
conclude, indeed, from the effects, that some men 
have studied hard, as J^entley and Clarke.^’ 'IVying 
him by that criterion upon which he formed hia 
mdgement of others, we may be absolutely certain, 
Doth from his writings and his conversation, that his 
reading was very extensive. Dr. Adam Smith, tlian 
whom few were better judges on this subject, once 
observed to me, that “Johnson knew more booke 
than any man alWeJ' He had a peculiar facility in 
sdizing at once what was valuable in any book, with¬ 
out submitting to the labour of perusing it irom 
beginning to end. He had, from the irritability 
of hi8 constitution, at all times, an impatience and 




took that trouble with any other composition : nnd 
wc shall fice that his most excellent works wccc 
struck off at a heat, witli rapid exertion.^ 

Yet he appears, IVom his early notea or memo- 
randums in my possession, to have at various times 
attempted, or at least planned, a methodical course 
of study, according to computation, of which he was 
all his life fond, as it fixed his attention steadily 
upon something without, and prevented liifi mind 
from pi eying upon itself. 'I'hns I find in liie lianti¬ 
writing the number of lines in each of two of Euri¬ 
pideses '^Ihagedics, of the Geoigicka of Virgil, of the 
first six hooks of the -Mneid, of Horace’s Art of 
Poetry, of three of the hooke of Ovid’a Metamor¬ 
phosis, of some parts of Theocritus, niul of tlie tenth 
Satire of Juvenal j and a table, showing at the rate 
of various numbers a day, (I suppose verses to be 
read,) what would bo, in cacn case, the total an^otmt 
in a week, month, and year. 

No man had a more ardent love of literature, or n 
higher respect for it, than Johnson. His npartnient 
in Pembroke College was that upon the second floor 
over the gateway. The enthusiast of learning will 
ever contemplate it with veneration. One day, while 
he was sitting In it quite alone, Dr. Panting, then 
master of the College, whom he calletl ** a Jine Jaco- 

* [He told Dr. Hurney, that hi- never wrote n»y of 
hU works that were printed, tvvlce over. Dr. Burnev's 
wonder at seeing several pages of his Lives of the 
Poets,*’ in Manuscript, with scarce a blot or ernsuro, 
drew this observation from him.—M, j 
VOL. 1. 
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pearances mind to see wlint is done in otlwrr places of learning. 

Pll go and visit the Universities abroad. Ull go 
to France ami Italy. PJ] go to Padua.—And PJJ 
mind my business. For an jithenian blockhead is 
the worst of all blockheads.*^ ^ 

Dr^ Adams told me that Johnson, while he was 
at Pembroke College, was caressed and loved by 
all about lum, was a gay and frolicksome fellow, 
and passed there the happiest part of liis life.** 
But this is a striking proof of the fallacy of appear¬ 
ances, and how little any of us know of the real 
intemal slate even of those whom we sec most 
frequently; for the truth is, that he was then de¬ 
pressed by poverty, and irritated by disease. When 
I mentioned to him this account as given me l)y 
Dr. Adams, he said, “Ah, Sir, I was mad and 
violent^ It was bitterness wbicJi they mistook for 
frolick. I was miserably poor, and I thouglit to 
fight my way by iny literature and my wit; so I 
disregarded all power and all authority.** 

The Bishop of Dromore observes in a letter to 
me, “The pleasure he took in vexing tlie tutors 
and fellows has been often mentioned. But I have 

^ 1 had ihU anecdote from Dr. Aclam^, aii«1 Dr. Johnson 
confirmed It. Drainuon, in hla “ Man of M has 

the same thought; 

“Sure, of all blockheads, scholars are the worst/* 
[Johnson's meaning however, h, that a scholar who 
la a blockhead, muat be the worst of all blockheads 
because he is without excuse. But Bramston In tiie 
assumed character of an ignorant coxcomb, milntalns, 
that ati scholars are blockheads, on account of their 
scholarship. —J. Boswfll.] 




heard idin say, what ought to be recorded to the His love 
honour of the present venerable master of th^t for Pern- 
College, the Reverend William Adams, D.D. 
who was then very young, and one of the junior ^ 
fellows; that the mild but judicious exnostulationfl 
of this worthy man, whose virtue awed him, and 
whose learning he revered, made him really ashamed 
of himself, < though I fear (said he) I was too 
jnoud to own it/ 

“I have heard from some of his contenipoinries 
that he was generally seen lounging at the College 
gate, with a circle of young students round him, 
whom he was entertaining with wit, and keeping 
from their studies, if not spiriting them up to re¬ 
bellion against tlie College discipline, which in his 
maturer years he so much extolled/* 

He very early began to attempt keeping notes 
or memorandums, by way of a diary of lits life. I 
find, in a parcel of loose leaves, the following spirited 
resolution to contend again!»t his natural indolence: 

OcL 1729. JJeskita ; syrettts Istius canli~ 

hits sunium posihac auvem obmersurus. —I bid fare¬ 
well to dioth, being resolved hencefoitii not to 
listen lo her syren strains/* I have also in niy 
possession a few leaves of another L'tbellus^ or little 
book, entitled An sales, in which some of the early 
particulars of hrs history arc registered in Latin. 

I do not find that he formed any close Intimacies 
with his fellow-collegians. But Dr. Adams told 
me, that he contracted a love and regard for Pem¬ 
broke College, which he retained to the last, A 
short time before his death he sent to that College, 
a present of all his works, to be deposited in their 
library; and he Iiad tlioughta of leaving to it his 



pleasure in l>oa8tmg ot tne many cnunt-uL wi.v. 
had been educated at Pembroke. In tlua list me 
found the names of Mr. Hawkins the Poetry X ro- 
fessor, Mr* Shenstone, Sir William dackstonO) 
and others; ^ not forgetting the celebrated popular 
preacher, Mr. George Whitcfield, of whom, thovigU 
Dr. Johnson did not think veiy highly, it must 
be acknowledged that Ins ejocjucncc was powerful, 
his views pious and charitable, liis assichiitjr almost 
incredible; and, that since his deatli, tlie rntegrity 
of his character has been fully vindicated. Being 
himself a poet, Johnson was peculiai ly liappy in men¬ 
tioning how many of the sons of Pembroke were 
poets; adding, with a snule of sportive triiniipli. 
Sir, wc are a nest of singing birds.*^ 

He was not, however, irlind to what he tiiongJit 
the defects of his own college': and I have, from 
the information of Dr. Taylor, a very strong in¬ 
stance of that rigid honesty which he ever inflexibly 
preserved. Taylor had obtained his father*s con¬ 
sent to be entered of Pembroke, that he n\ight be 
with his schoolfellow Johnson, with whom, though 
some years older than himself, he was very intimate. 
This would have been a great comfort to Johnson. 
But be fairly told Taylor tliat he could not, in 
conscience, suffer him to enter where )ie knew he 
could not have an able tutor. He then made 
enquiry all round the University, and having found 
that Mr* Bateman, of Chrlst-Church, was the tutor 
of highest reputation, Taylor was entered of that 
* See Naih*« History of Worcesrcrshlro, Vol. J. p. 529^ 
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extreme, thnt his shoes were worn out, nnd Ins feet 
appeared through them, he saw that tins humiliating 
circumsiance was perceived by the CInisNCliurch 
men, nnd he came no more. He was too proud to 
accept of money, and somebody having set a jjair of 
new shoes at his door, he threw them away with 
indignation. How must we feel when wo read 
such an anec<lotc of Samuel Johnson I 

His fipinted refusal of an eleemosynary supply of 
shoes, arose, no doubt, from a proper pride. But, 
considering Ids ascetic cliepositioii at titiios, ns ac¬ 
knowledged liy himself in his Meditations, and the 
exaggeration with which some have treated tlic 
peculiarities of his character, I should not wonder 
to hear it ascribed to a principle of su]>er8titious 
mortification ; as wc arc told ))y TurseUinus, in hia 
Life of St, Ignariua f.^oyola, that this intrepid 
founder of the order of Jesuits, when he nruvctl at 
Goa, after having made a ecveic pilgrimage through 
the eastern desalts, persisted in wearing his miser- 
able shattered slioes, an<l when new ones were 
offered him, rejected the in as an unsuitable indul¬ 
gence. 

The res nugusin flotm prevented liini from having 
the advantage of a coin]>ktc academical cducalion. 
The friend lo whom he had UuHlcd for anppoil had 
deceived him. His debta in College, though not 
great, were ineveasing \ and hia scanty rcniitumcos 
from Lichfield, which i»ad all along been made 
with great difficulty, could be supplied no longer, 
his father having fallen into a state of insolvency. 



Dr* Adams, the won. y and respectable niapior 
of Pembroke College^ has generally had the reputa¬ 
tion of being Johnson’s tutor. The fact, however, 
is, that in 1731, Mr, Jorden qxnlted the College, 
and hia pupils were tinnsfcrred to Dr. Adams j so 
that had Johnson returned, Dr. Adams •wonifl have 
ban his iiiior. It ifi to be wished, that tlus con¬ 
nection had taken place. His equal temper, mild 
disposition, and politeness of manner, might have 
insensibly softened the harshness of Johnson, and 
infused into him tliose more delicate charities, tJioac 
pffifes moraiesy in which, it must he confessed, our 
great moralist was moie deficient than hie best 
friends could fully justify. Dr. Adams paid John¬ 
son this high compUment. He said to tuc nt 
Oxford, in 1776,^*1 was his nominal tutor j but 
he was above my mark.” When I repented it to 
Johnson, his eyes flashed with grateful satisfaction, 
and he exclaimed, *^Thnt was liberal and noble,” 

And now (I had almost said poor) Samuel 
Johnson returned to his native city, destitute, and 
not knowing how he should gain even n decent 
livelihood. His father’s niisfortunes in trade ren¬ 
dered him unable to support his son ; and for some 
time there appeared no means by which lie could 
maintain himself. In the December of thifl year 
his father died. 

The state of poverty in which he died, njqrcnta 
from n note in one of Johnson’s little diaries of tlio 
following year, which strongly displays his spirit 




funus i^quod serum sit precor) de putertns boftts spt’* 
rar 't licet^ scilicet lihrasy accepu Usque adca 

rnihi for tuna Jhtgenda est^ Interea^ ue pauper tdie 
vires artimi lan^uescaiit, nee in Jla^Uta egettas ahgdt^ 
cavendutiu —I layed by eleven guineas on this diiJS 
when I receWed twenty being all that I 

have reason to hope for out of my fathcr'a efTectfl, 
previous to the death of my mother; an event 
which I pray God may be very remote, I now 
therefore see that I must make my own fortune. 
Meanwhile, let me take care that tlic powers of niy 
mind be not debiliinicd by ]>overty, and that indi¬ 
gence do not force me into any criminal act,'' 

Johnson was so far foitun.atc, that the respectable 
character of hiu parents, and lus own merit, had> 
from his earliest years, secured him a kind recep¬ 
tion in the best families at Lichfield, Among 
these I can mention Mr, Howard, Dr, Swiiifcii, 
Mr, Simpson, Mr, r,cvett, Captain Garrick, father 
of the great ornament of the Dritieli «tngc; Init 
above all, Mi', Gilbert Walmslcy,^ Regiutrur of the 

i Mr. Wnrton informs me, ** that ihia early friend of 
Ini)nson was entered n Commoner of Trinity College, 
Oxford, aged ly, hi and fa the author of niuny 

I^utin verse translations in the Gentleman*8 Miigazhie, 
Dnc of tliem Is n translation of 

“ jMy lime, 0 yc Muses, Jjappily spent,*' &c. 

hlo died August 3, 1751, and a tunnument to his memory 
fias been oreciedln the ciuliedral of Uchfiehl, with anhi- 
icriptlon written hy Mr. Seward, one of the Prebendaries, 

[His translation of ** My time, O yo Muses," &c. may 
>c foil ml in the Gcntlcnian's Magazine for *745, vol. xv. 

). 101, li Is tlicro snbHcribed with Ids nuino.>—M,} 
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colourB of gratitude; 

<‘ 0 f Gilbert Walnisley, thu8 piceciUcd to my 
mind, let me indulge myself in the icincmbiance. 
I knew him very early; lie was one of the first 
friends that literature procuicci me, and I ho]^c, that 
at least, my gratitude made me worthy of hie jiotice» 

“He was of an advanced age, and I was only 
not a boy, yet lie nevei received iny notions with 
contempt* He was a whig, with all the virulence 
and malevolence of his party; yet diUbicncc of 
opinion did not keep ue apart. I honoured him 
and he endured me. 

“ He iiad niinglctl with the gay world without 
exemption from its vices or its follies; but had 
never neglected the cultivation of hla mind. His 
belief of revehuou was unshaken j hia learning 
preserved his principles j ho grew first regular, 
and then pioua. 

“His studies had been so various, that I am not 
able to name a mail of ctjual knowletigc. His ac- 
cjuaintancc with books was great, and wbat he did 
not immediately know, he could, at least, tell wiicrc 
to find* Such was his amplitude of learnings and 
such his copiousness of communication, that it may 
be doubted whether a day now passes, in wliich I 
have not some advantage from his friendship. 

“At this man*8 tabic I enjoyed many cheerful 
and instructive hours, with companions, sucli ae arc 
not often found—with one who has lengthened, 
and one who has gladdened life; with Dr* Jauiw^ 
whose skill In physick will he long lenicmbcrecl; 




But wiiat are the hopes of man 1 1 am disap¬ 

pointed by tliat stroke of death, whicli has eclipsed 
the gaiety of nations, and inipovcrielicd the publick 
stock of hnrnilcss pleasure.” 

In these faniilics lie passed much time in his 
early years. In most of them, he was in the 
conipany of ladies, particularly at Mr. Walmslcy^s, 
whose wife and sisters - in - law, of the name of 
Aston, and daughters of a Baronet, were reniarkalde 
for good breeding; so that liic notion wliich haft 
been intlusti iously circulated and bolicvcci, that lie 
never was in good company till lalo in life, and 
consequently had ken confirmed in coarse and foio- 
clous manners by long habits, is wholly without 
foundation. Some of the ladies Jiavc a8surc<l me, 
they recolicrtcd him well when a young man, ns 
distinguished for ids conijiluiflancc. 

And til at his poliicncsB was not merely occasional 
and temporary, or confined to the circles of I dch- 
field, is ascertained by the tcBtimony of a lady, who> 
in a paper witli which I Jmvc been favoured by n 
daughter of hift intimate friend anil phyalcian, l)r. 
Lawrence, thus describes Dr. Johnson some yen i s 
after wards; 

‘^As the j>ariiculnrs of the former part of Dr, 
Johnaon*a lllc do not seem to k very accurately 
known, a lady liopcs that the following information 
may not l>e unacceptable. 

“ She icnicmbcis Dr. Joiinson on n visit to Dr. 
Taylor, at Ash bourn, some time between the end 
of the year 37, and the middle of the year .|.oj she 
laihei thinks it to have been after he and his wife 



at Bradley, where hi8 company was much desired ^ 
by the ladles of the family, who were, perhaps, in ; 
point of elegance and accomplishments^ inferiour ' 
to few of those with whom he was afterwards 
acquainted. Mr. Meynell’s eldest daughter was 
afterwards married to Mr. Fitzherbert, father to 
Mr. Aileyne Fitzherheit, lately minister to the court 
of Russia. Of her, Dr. Johnson said, in Dr. Daw-* 
rence^s study, that she had the beat understanding 
he ever met with in any human being. At Mr. 
Meynell’s he also commenced that friendship with 
Mrs. Hill Boothby, sister to the present Sir Brook 
Booth by, which continued till her death. The 
young woman whom he used to call Molly AstOfiy"^ 
was sister to tSir Thoin.as Aston, and daughter to n , 
Baronet; she was also sister to the wife of hi« fi lend, ^ 
Mr. Gilbert Walinsley.^ Besides his intimacy with 
the above-mentioned persona, who wete surely 
people bf rank and education, while he was yt?t at 
Lichfield he used to be frequently at the house of 
Dr. Swinfen, a gentleman of very ancient family 
in Staffordshire, from which, after the death of liia 
elder brother, he inherited a good estate. He was, 

^ The words of Sir John Hawkins, p, 31^. 

® [Sir Thomas Aston, Bart., who died in Janiiury 
i 7 H- 5 » l«h one son, named Thomas also, and eight ' 

daughters. Of the daughters Catharine married John- \ 

son’s friend, ilie Hon. Henry Hervey; Margaret, Gilburt f 
Walmsley, Another of these ladies married the Rev. 

Mr. Gastrell. Mary, or J^fotly Aston, as sho was usually 
called, became the wife of Captain Brotlle of the Navy, 
Another sister, who was unmarried, was livintr at Lich¬ 
field In 1776.—^M.] 



diomestick concerns, left a very large family in indi- ^ 
^cnce. One of his daughters, Mrs. Desmoulins, 
afterwards found an asylum in the house of her old 
Tiiend, whose doors were always open to the unfor- 
ttinatc, and who well observed the precept of the 
Gospel, for he ‘‘was kind to the unthankful and to 
the evil.*' 

In the forlorn state of his circumstances, he ac¬ 
cepted of an offer to be employed as usher in the 
flchnol of Market-Bosworih, In I.,eice8tershire, to 
which it ajipcars, from one of his little fragments of 
a diary, that he went on foot, on the i6th of July. 

- Jxihi 16. Bosvortiam pedes peilV^ But it is 

not true, as has been erroneously related, that he was 
afiMBtant to the famous Anthony Blackwall, whose 
nrterit has been honoured by the testimony of Bishop 
Uiird,^ who was his scholar; for Mr, Blackwall 
died on the 8th of April, 1730,*'* more than a year 
Ijcfore Johnson left the University. 

I'liis employment was very irksome to him in 
cjvcry respect, and he complained grievously of it in 
liis letters to his friend, Mr. Hector, who was now 

‘ fl’liere Is here (as Mr. James Boswell observes to me) 
n sligbt inaccuracy. Bishop Hurd, in the Epistle Dedl* 
csJtory prc'fixcii to lus Commentary on Horace's Art of 
I'^outry, &c. does not piaisc Blackwall, but the Rev. 
IS 4 r. Dudworth, iicnd-mastci* of tlic grammar school at 
33rewood in StafTordsliire, wlio bad himself been bred 
under Blackwall. Sec vol. vl. near the end, where, from 
the Information of Mr. John Nichols, Jolmson is said to 
liave applied In 1736 to Mr. Budworlh, 10 bo received by 
liim as an assistant In his school In Staffordshire.—M.] 

* See Gent. Mag. Dec. 1784, p, 957. 
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existence in these worda, ‘ V'ltam conihiei una dies * 
(one day contains the whole of my life) j that it wna 
unvatied aa the note of the euckow \ and that he vlid 
not know wlietlier it was more diaagrccahic for luin 
to teach, or the boys to learn, t)ie grammar rulca/' 
Hia general aversion to this painful drudgery v/aa 
greatly enhanced by a difiagreenicnt between him 
and Sir Wolatan Dixie, the patron of the school, 
in whose house, I have been told, he ofliciatcd as 
a kind of domestick chajilain, so far, at least, na to 
say grace at table, but was treated wltli what he rc- 
jHCScnted as intolerable harshness ; and, after suObi- 
ing for a few inonthe such complicatcrl misery,^ Ire 
relinquifthefl a situation which nil his life aftcrwanls 
he rccoIJcctctl witii the strongest avnsion, and even 
a degree of horrour* But it is probable tliat at Uiie 
period, whatever uncasincae ho may have endured, 
he laid the foundation of much future eminence by 
application to his studies. 

Being now again totally unoccupied, he was in¬ 
vited by Mr. Hector to pass some time witli him 
at Birmingham, as his guest, at the house oi 
Mr. Warren, with whom Mr. Hector lodgctl and 
boarded. Mr. Warren was the first establlshcrl 
bookseller in liirminghnm, and was very attentive 

^ fit appears frnm a loiter of John$ou^a to a friend, 
which I iiovc read, dated LicUnchl, July 27, 1732, that 
lie had left Sir WoUtan J)lxlo*8 liouso. recently UeforO 
that latter was written. He then had fiopefl of luiccccd* 
in^ithcr as naastcror nailer, in the school of Ashhiirno. 




tcrature; and he even obtained the assistance of 
Is pen in furnishing some numbers of a periodical 
Isaay printed in tlie newspaper^ of which Warren 
MS proprietor. After very diligent enquiry, I have 
□t been able to recover those early 8])ecimen9 of 
mt particular mode of writing by which Johnson 
fterwarda so greatly distinguished himself. 

He continued to live as Mr. Hector's guest for 
houl six montliSj and then hired lodgings in another 
art of the town,^ finding hlinaelf as well situated at 
iirndnghani as he supposed he could be any wlicre, 
hilc be had no settled ])lan of life, and very scanty 
leans of subsistence. He made some valuable ac- 
Ljaintances there, amongst whom were Mr. Poiter, 
mercer, whose widow he afterwards married, and 
Ir* Taylor, who by his ingenuity in mechanical 
veniions, and his success in trade, acquired an 
nntenac fortune. But the comfort of being near 
[r. Hector, his old school-fellow and intlinate 
lend, was Johnson's chief inducement to con- 
nue here. 

In what manner he employed his pen at this period, 

" whether he derived fi om it any pecuniary advan- 
gc, I have not been able to ascertain. He probably 
)t a little money from Mr. Warren; and we are 
Mtain, that he executed here one piece of literary 
hour, of which Mr. Hector has favoured me with 
minute account. Having mentioned that he had 

1 [In June 1733, Sir John Hawkins slates, from one of 
ihnson's diaries, that ho lodged In Birmingham at the 
>u9e of a person named Jarvis, probably a relation of 
Irs Porter, whom he afterwards married.—M.J 





an abriagemcnt nna translation or it nom 
French into VCngiish might he au useful and ^irofit- 
able publication, Mr* Waircn anti Mr. Hector 
joined in urging him to wndevtuke it.. He ac¬ 
cordingly agreed; and the book not being to be 
found in Birmingham, he lion owed it of Pembroke 
College. A part of the work being very soon clone, 
one Osl>orn, who was Mr. Wauen^B Printer, waa 
set to work with what was ready, and Johnson en¬ 
gaged to aupply the press with copy as it should be 
wanted ; but his constitutional inciolence soon pre¬ 
vailed, and the work was at ft stand. Mr. PTector, 
who knew that a motive of humanity would be the 
moBt prevailing argument with lus friend, went to 
Johnson, and icpresentcd to him, that the printer 
could have no other employment till this uudcitaking 
was finished, and that the poor man and his family 
were Buffering. . Johnson upon this exerted tlie 
powers of his mind, though his bofly was relaxed. 
He lay in bed with die book, which was a quarto, 
before him, and dictated while Hector wrote. Mr. 
Hector carried the sheets to the press, and corrected 
almost all the proof sheets, very few of which were 
even seen by Johnson. In this manner, with the 
aid of Mr. Hector*s active friendship, tHc book 
waa completed, and was published in with 

London upon the title-page, though it was in reality 
printed at Birmingham, a device too common with 
provincial publishers. For this work he had from 
Mr. Warren only the sum of five guineas. 

This being the first prose work of Johnson, it is a 
curious object of enquiry how much may be traced in 




inion of force, vivacity, and perspicuity, I have 
>crused the book with this view, and have found that 
icrc, as I believe in every other translation, there is 
a the work itself no vestige of the translator's own 
tyJe ; for the language of translation being adapted 
0 the thoughts of another peison, insensibly follows 
heir cast, and as it were runs into a mould that is 
prepared. 

Tims, for instance, taking the first sentence that 
ccura at the opening of the book, p. 4, I lived 
ere above a year, and completed my studies in 
ivinity j in which time some letters were received 
rom the fathers of Ethiopia, witj) an account that 
•ullan Segned, Emperour of Abyssinia, was con- 
erted to the church of Rome; that many of his 
iibjects had followed Ids example, and that there 
/as a great want of missionaries to imjirovc these 
rosperous beginnings. Every body was very desirous 
f seconding the zeal of our fathers, and of sending 
icm the assistance they requested | to which we 
/cie the more encouraged, because the Emperour’s 
*ttcr informed our Provincial, that wc might easily 
liter Ids dominions by the way of Dancala; but, 
nha]*pdy, t(ic secretary wrote Gcila for Dancala, 
ddeh coat two of our fathers their lives.’* Every 
ne acquainted with Johnson’s manner will be sen- 
bic that there is nothing of it here; but that this 
nitencc might have been composed liy any other 
lan. 

But, in the Preface, tlie Johnsonian style begins 
) appear j and though use had not yet taught his 
ing a permanent and equable flight, there are 


opinion, by Jiis superiour critical sagacity, and was, 

I remember, much delighted with tlie following 
specimen; 

The Portuguese traveller, contrary to the general 
vein of his countrymen, lias amused his reatler with 
no romantick absurdity, or incredible fictions j wbnt** 
ever he relates, whether true or not, is at least prob¬ 
able } and he who tells nothing exceeding the bounds 
of probability, has a right to demand that tlicy should 
believe him who cannot contradict hinu 

He appears by his modest and unaffected nar¬ 
ration, to have described things as he saw them, to 
have copied nature from the life, and to have con¬ 
sulted his senses, not his imagination. He meets 
with no basilisks that destroy with their eyes, bis 
crocodiles devour their prey without tears, and bis 
cataracts fell from the rocks without deafening the 
neighbouring Inhabitants. 

The reader will here find no regions cursed w itlv 
irremediable barrenness, or blest with spontaneous 
fecundity j no perpetual gloom, or unceasing sun¬ 
shine; nor are the nations here described, cill'ier 
devoid of all sense of humanity, or consummate in 
all private or social virtues. Here are no Hottentots 
without religious policy or articulate language; no 
Chinese perfectly polite, and completely skilled in alt 
sciences; he will discover, what will always he dis¬ 
covered by a diligent ancl in>pavtial enquirer, that 
wherever human nature is to be found, there is a 
mixture of vice and virtue, a contest of passion and 
reason; and that the Creator doth not appear partial 









■ avoure* 

Here we l^are an early example of tliat brilliant 
and onergetlck expression, which, upon innumerable 
Occasions in his subsequent life, justly impressed the 
World with the highest admiration. 

Nor can any one, conversant with the writings of 
Johnson, fail to discern his hand in this passage of 
the Dedication to John Warren, Esq, of Pembroke¬ 
shire, though it is ascribed to Warren the bookseller. 
** A generous and elevated mind is distingutslied by 
notliing more certainly than an eminent degree of 
curiosity ; ^ nor is that curiosity ever more agreeably 
or usefully employed, than in examining the laws 
and customs of foreign nations. I hope, therefore, 
the present I now presume to make, will not be 
thought improper j which, however, it is not my 
business ns a dedicator to commend, nor as a book¬ 
seller to depreciate/' 

It 13 reasonable to suppose, tliat his liaving been 
thus accidentally led to a particular study of the 
history and manners of Abyssinia, was the remote 
occasion of his writing, many years afterwards, his 
ndiniralde philo60])hical talc, the principal scene of 
which is laid in that country. 

Johnson returned to Lichfield early in 1734, and 
in August that year he made an attempt to procure 
some little subsistence by his jren; for he published 
mopoeale for printing by subscription the Latin 
Poems of Pomian:^ ytngeli Polttiam Pomaia 

^ See Riuiumu, No. 103. 

* May we not trace a fanciful tmllairliy between VoH- 
tldn, arid Jolmaon? Huetiu#i» epeaklng of Pauliis Pells- 

VOL. I. G 





Politloni fif(intehac ndduht Sam* 

Johnson/*^ , ^ 1,11 

It appears that hia brother Nathanael had taken 

up hia fathcr’a trade ; for it is mentioned that ‘‘ Bub- 
scriptions are taken in by the Uditor, or N. Jolin8on> 
bookseller, of Lichfield/^ Notwithstanding the 
merit of Johnson, and the cheap price at whlcli this 
book was offered, there were not subscribers enough 
to insure a sufficient sale; so the work never ajipcarccl, 
and probably, never was executed. 

We fmd him again this year at I^irmingham, and 
there is preserved the following letter from him to 
Mr, lidward Cave,^ the original compiler and editor 
of the Gcntleman^s Magazine ; 

'‘To Mr. Cave. 

«S!R, 25, 1734. 

‘‘As you appear no less sensible than your 
readers of the defects of your poetical article, you 
will not be displeased, if, in order to the improve¬ 
ment of it, I communicate to you the sentiments of 

sonius Fonianerius, saya “—in quo Nntura, ut ollm Jn 
Angelo PoUtiano, deformitatem oris cxcellcniU IngCJiil 
prestantia compensavit,’* Comment, de rob, ad euin 
pertln. Edit. Amstel. 171S, p. loo. 

1 The book was to contain more than thirty ahccta. 
the price to be two shillings and sixpence at the time of 
subscribing, and two shillings and sixpence at the del ivery 
of a perfect book In quires. 

2 Miss Cave, the grand-niece of Mr. Edw. Cave, hns 
obligingly shewn me the oxiginaU of this and the other 
letters of Dr, Johnson, to him, which were first pnblleJiod 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, with notes by Mr. John 



His opinion is, that the publick would not 
give you n bad rcce]>tion, if, beside the cm rent wit 
of the month, which a critical examination would 
gcneially reduce to n narrow compass, you admitted 
not only ]>oenis, inscriptions, &c. never printed Ik^-^ 
fore, which he will sometlnies supply you with, 
but likewise sliort literary disscaaiions in l^ntin or 
English, critical remarks on authours ancient or 
modern, forgotten poems tliat deserve revival, or 
loose pieces, like Doycr^a,^ worth lucscrving. lly 
this mctliod, your literary article, for so it might be 
called, will, he thinks, be licttcr lecommendcd to 
lire jmblick than by low jests, awkward bunbonery, 
or the dull scurrilities of cither party. 

‘Hf such a corresjjondcncc will be agreeable to 
you, he pleased to inform me in two posts, what 
the conditions arc on which you shall expect lu 
Your late oHcv ^ givea me no reason to distrust your 
generosity* If you engage in any literary projects 
besides tins pa])Dr, I have other designs lo impart, 
If I could be secure from Iraving others reap the 
advantage of wliat I should hint. 

Your letter by l)cing directed to S. Smiz/j, to 

he left at tlic Castle in 13irmingham, Warwickshiic, 

will reach i ii » 

” ^ our humble servant. 


Nichols, iho worthy ninl In<li*fiulgal>lo editor of timt 
vninahlc ml 8 ceil any, signed H. ] Bomo of which I shnll 
occasionally unnscilhc In the course of this work. 

^ Sir John Floyor’a 'ricadse oi\ Cold lliitlu. Oent. 
MfjS- *734. P; *97- 

* A prize of fifty poninls for the hest poem ‘♦on Life, 
Death, JtKigetnent, IIcMvcn, and Hell.’* See Oojulemrm’a 
Magazine, vol. Iv. p, 560.— Niciiors. 




female 

charms 


in consequence of it we are not informed. 

Johnson had, from hie eariy youth, been sensible 
to the influence of femaie charms. When nt Slotir- 
bridge-school, he was much enamoured of OHvU 
Lloyd, a young quakcr, to whom he wrote a copy 
of verses, which I have not been able to recover ; ^ 


^ fHe also wrote some amatory verses, before ho loft 
StalTordshire, which our autfiour appear'^ not to have 
seen, They were addressed to Miss Hickman, play* 
on the Spinet." At the back of this early poetical 
emislon, of which the original copy, In Johnson’s haJiil^ 
writings was obligingly communicated to me by Mr, 
John Taylor, 3a the following attestation: 

** Written by the late Dr. Samuel Johnson, on my 
mother, then Miss Hickman, playing on the 
Spinet. J. Turton." 


Dr. Turlon, the physician, the writer of this certlficatOj 
who died in April, 1806, in his yist year, was born In 
1735. The verses In question therefore, which have 
becQ printed |u some late editions of Johnson’s poems, 
must have been written before that year.—Miss Hick* 
man. It U believed, was a lady of 8ta/fordshire. 

The concluding lines of this early copv 0/ verses have 
much of the vigour of Johnson's poetry In hismuturer ycarat 


** When old i imotheus struck the vocal string, 
Ambitious fury fir’d the Grecian king: 

Unboanded projects lab’ring in hl$ mind, 

He pants for room, in one poor world confin’d. 

Thus ^k’d to rage by musick’s dreadful power, 

He bids sword destroy, the flame devour. 

Had Stella’s gentle touches mov’d the lyre 
Soon had the monarch felt a nobler fire* ^ 

No^re delighted with disastrous war,* 

fair, 

Re.ign‘d W. ^Ir.t of .mpire to her charm., 

And found a thousand wotlds In Stclla^s arms. M. J 




Verses to a Lady, on recemng from hsr a Sprio 
of Myrtle. 

Wiiat hopes, what terroura does thy gift create, 
Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fate ! 

The myrtle, ensign of supreme command, 
ConsiguM by Venus to Melissa’s liand ; 

Not leas capneioua than a reigning fair, 

Now grants, and now rejects a lover’s prayer. 

In myrtle shades oft sings the happy swain. 

In myrtle shades despairing ghosts complain: 

The myrtle crowns tire happy lovers* heads, 

The unhappy lover’s grave the myrtle spreads j 
O then the meaning of thy gift impart. 

And case the thioblungs of an anxious heart! 
Sooti must this bougii, ns you shall fix his doom. 
Adorn Philander’s head, or grace his tomb.” ^ 

I Mrs. Plozil gives the following account of this little 
composition from Dr. Johnson’s own relation to her, on 
her inonking whether it wjks rightly attributed to him. 
—think It Is now Just forty years ngo, that a young 
fellow had a sprig of myrtle given him hy a girl he 
courted, and asked me to write lilm some verses that he 
might present her In return. I promised, hut forgot; 
and when he called for his lines at the time agreed on— 
Sit still a moment, (says I) dear Mund, and l‘ll fetch 
them thee—So stepped aside for live minutes, and wrote 
the nonsense you now keep such a stirabout.*’ AntedoUs^ 
P- 34 - 

In my first edition 1 was induced to doubt the autlicn* 
tlcity of this account, by the following circumstantial 





Hector, who lived with lum in his younger days in 
the utmost intimacy and social freedojn, Jins assured 
me, that even at that ardent season his conduct was 
strictly virtuous in that respect; and that though he 


statement in a letter lo me from MUs Seward, of Lich¬ 
field:—"I those verses were addressed Co Lwev 

Porter, when he was enamoured of her in his boyish 
days, two or three years before he hail seen her mother, 
his future wife. He wrote tfiem at my grandfather's, 
and gave them to Lucy In the presence of my mother, to 
whom he shewed them on the Instant. SJie used to 
repeat them to me, when I asked her for Mr Vmes Dr* 
Johnson htr a SpHt ^ A^briU^ which he hnd stoien or 
beggedfrem her boeom. We ail know honest Lucy Porter 
tohave been incapable of the mean vanity of applying 
to herself a compliment not inietM for her.'' Such was 
this lady’s statement, which I make no doubt she sup¬ 
posed to be correct; but It shews how dangerous It Is to 
trust too implicitly ti) traditional testimony and ingenious 
inference j lor Mr. Hector has lately assured me thnt 
Mrs. PiozzPs account is in this instance accurate, an<l 
that he was the person for whom Johnson wrote those 
verses, which have been erroneously ascribed to Mr. 
Hammond. 


I am obliged in so many Instances to notice Mia. 
Ploizl'i Incorrectness of relation, that I gladly solae 
this opportunity of acknowledging, that however often, 
she IS not always Inaccurate. 

The authour having been drawn into a controversy 
wUh Miss Anna Seward, in consequence of the precetl- 
{which may be found ih the Gentleman's 
XTaga^ue,” Vol. |x!f! and Ixiv,) received the follpwlntr 
letter from Mr. Edmund Hector, on the subject: ' 

'*oKAasiii, 

1.1.“ ’ **« you are engaged jn aUercatton 

with a Ladjr, who Menu unwilling to be convined of 






In a man whom religions education haa aecuicd '' 
from licentious iiidulgencca, the passion of love, 
when once it lias seized Iiim, is exceedingly strong j 
being umm]vaired by dismpalion, and totally concen¬ 
trated in one object* This was experienced by 
Johnson, wlicn he became the fervent admirer of 
Mrs. Porter, after her first husbantPs death.* Miss 

her errors, Surely it would bo moro higuiutous to nc- 
kriowledgc than to persevurc. 

“ Laicw, in looking over some papers I meant to 
burn, I found the original manuscript of the myrtle, 
with tlic <laio on It, *731, which I havo Inclosud. 

“I'lic tiue history (which I could swear to) I0 as 
follows; Mr. Morgan Graves, the elder brother of u 
worthy Clergyman near Hath, with whom 1 was ao- 
tpiaintcd, waited upon a Lady In this neighbourhood, 
who at parting presented him the branch. He shewed 
It mo. and wished much to return the compliment In verso, 

I applied to Johnson, who was with me, and In about half 
an iiour dictated the verses which I sent to my friend. 

I most solemnly declare, nl that lime, Johnson was 
an entire stranger to the Porter family | and It was 
almost two years after that I Inttotluccd him to iho 
acquaintance of Porter, whom I bought my cion tbs of. 

If you intend to convince thU obstinate woman, 
and to exhibit to the puhlick the truth of your narrative, 
you are at liberty to make what use you please of this 
statement. 

** I hope you will pardon me for taking up so much 
of your time. Wishing yon ftlktt muQt^ { shall 

subscribe myself 

” Vour obliged humble servant, 

‘ * Birtfthjf/idm , “ E, H Iv C'i’ 0 K. 

Jan. 9th, 1794, 

^ [It appears, from Mr, Hector’s letter, that Johnson 
became acquainted with her three years beforohu married 
her.—M.] 






lie waa tnen lean ana lanK, so inai ms imnicnae 
structure of bones was hideously striking to the eye, 
and the flcara of the acrophula were deeply viaiblc, 
He also wore hia hair, which was straight and stiff, 
and separated behind: and he often had, seem- 
ingly, convulsive starts and odd gesticulations, which 
tended to excite at once sui prise and ridicule. 
Mrs. Porter was so much engaged by Ins conver¬ 
sation that she overlooked all these external dis¬ 
advantages, and said to her daughter, ** this is the 
most sensible man that I ever saw in my life.^^ 

Though Mrs. Porter was double the age of 
Johnson,^ and her person and manner, as described 
to me by the late Mr. Garrick, were by no means 

1 [Mra. Johnson*® maiden name was Jervis,—Though 
there waa a great disparity of years between her and 
Dr. Johnson, she was nut quite so old as she Is here ie> 
presented, having only completed her forty-eighth year 
in the month o? February preceding her marriage, as 
appears by the following extract from the parisfi-register 
of Great Peatllng in Leicestershire, which was oblig¬ 
ingly made at my request, by the Hon. and Rev. Mr. 
Ryder, Rector of Lutterworth, in that county: 

*»Anno Dom, i688[-o] Elizabeth, the daughter of 
William Jervis, Esq. and Mrs, Anne his wife, born the 
fourth day of February and ///W, baptized i6th day of the 
same month by Mr. Smith, Curate of Little Peatllng, 

« John Alien, 

The family of Jervis, Mr. Ryder informs me, once 
possessed nearly the whole lordship of Great PeatHng, 
(about looo acres,) and there are many monuments of 
them In the Church ; but the estate is now much reduced. 
The present representative of this ancient family is Mr. 
Charles Jervis, of Hinckley, Attorney at Law.—M.] 








ipirea nim witn a more uuiu uiuuiaiy 

ihe having signified her willingness to accept of his 

land, he went to Lichfield to ask hie mother’s 


1 [That In Johnson^s eyes she was handsome, npponra 
rom the epitaph which he earned to he livscrvbed ou her 
omb-stone not long before his own death, and which 
nay be found in a subsequent page, under the year 
1751.—M.] 

2 [TJie following account of Mrs. Johnson, and her 
amily, Is copied from a paper (chleliy relating lo Mrs. 
\nna Williams) written by Lady Knight at Rome, nnd 
ransrrvktcd by her to the late John lioolo, Esq. the 
ranslator of Metastaslo, &c. by whom it was Inserted 
n the Europtfan Magazine for October 1799: 

<< Mrs, Williams’s account of Mrs. Johnson was, that 
he had a good understarullng, and great sensibility, but 
nclined to be satirical. Her (ItsI husband died insol¬ 
vent; her sons were much disgusted with her for lior 
econd marriage, perhaps because they being struggling 
0 get advanced in life, were mortified to think she iiad 
11 led herself to a man who had not any visible means 
)f being useful to them; however, she always retained 
ler afiection for them. While they [Dr, and Mrs* 
ohusonl resided In Gough Square, her son, Oie officer, 
mocked at the door, and asked the maid, If her mistress 
vas at home. She answered, ^ Yes, Sir; but she is sick 
nbed.' ‘ O,’says he, ‘If it^s so, tell her that her son 
ervis, c.illed to know how she did;* and was going 
iway. The maid begged she miglu v\m up to tcU i^er 
nistress, and without attending his answer, left him, 
4r9. Johnson enraptured to hear her son was below, 
[eslred the maid to tell him she longed to embrace him. 
rVhen tlie maid descended, the gentleman was gone, and 
loor Mrs. Johnson was much agitated by the adv’cnturot 
t was the only time lie ever made an olforc to see her* 
3 r. Johnson did all he could to console his v/lfc, but told 
virs. Williams, ‘Her son is uniformly undutlful; so I 
oiicludc, like many other sober men, no might once in 







of fortune. But Mrs. Johnson knew too well the ^ 
ardour of her son’s temper, and was too tender a 
parent to oppose his inclinations. 

I know not for what reason the marriage cere¬ 
mony was not performed at Birmingham ; but a 
resolution was taken that it sliould be at Derby, 
for which place the bride and bridegroom set out 
on horseback, I suppose in very good humour. 

But though Mr. Tophain Beauclerk used archly 
to mention Johneon^s having told him with much 

his life be drunk, and in that fit nature gnt the better 
of his pride.”' 

The following anecdotes of Dr. Johnson are recorded ^ 
by the same lady ; 

*<One day that he came to my house to meet many | 
otliers, we told him that we had arranged our party to ( 
go to Westmlnater Abbey t would not he go with us? i 
* jy®,’ he replied, * noi 'tohih I can hep out,* ; 

^♦Upoti our saying that the friends of a lady had been I 
in great fear lest she should make a ceitaln match, he 
said, * Wo that are his friends have had great fears for 
hitn.' _ • 

”Dr. Johnson’s political principles ran high, both In 
church and state: he wished power to the King and to 
the Heads of the Church, as tlie laws of England have 
established; but I know he disliked absolute power; and 
I am very sure of his disapprobation of the doctrines of 
the church of Rome; because about three w'ceks beforo 
we came abroad, he said to my Cornelia, * you are going 
where the ostentatious pomp of church ceremonies attracts 
the Imagination; but If they wont to persuade you to 
change, you must remember, that by increasing your 
faith, you may be persuaded to become Turk.’ If these 
were not the words, I have kept up to the express mean¬ 
ing. »^M.] 
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:unous account of tlicir journey to cliiircn upon 
he nuptial mornSir, she had read the old 
onianccs, and had got into her head the faniafiucal 
\otvon that a woman of a]nrit should use her lover 
ike a dog. So, Sir, at first ahe told me that I 
ode too f^aat, and she could not keep up with me; 
ind, when I rode a little slower, she paascil me, 
ind complained that I lagged behind, I was not 
0 be made the slave of caprice j and I resolved 
0 begin as I meant to end. I therefore pushed 
m briskly, till I was fairly out of her sight. The 
oad lay between two hedges, so I was sine she 
ould not miss it j and I contrived that she should 
oon come up with me. Wlicn she did, I observed 
ler to be in tears.*' 

This it must be allowed, was a singular begin- 
ing of connubial felicity; but there is no doubt 
bat JoJmsoji, though he thus shewed n manly 
rmness, proved a most nflcctionntc nnd indnlgcnt 
usband to the last moment of Mrs. Johnson's life ! 
nd in his '^Players and Meditations,** we find 
eiy remarkable evidence that Ins regard and fond- 
C8S for her never ceased, even after her dent Ik 

He now set up a private academy, for which 
urpotic lie hired n large house, well situated near 
is native city. In the Gentleman's Magazine for 
736, there is the following advcitiRcmcnt: At 
^dial, near Lichfield, in StnfTotdshire, young gentle- 
len are boarded and taught tlic Latin and Greek 
inguagce, by Samuel Johnson." Put the only 
upils that were put under Ills care were tlie cclc- 
rated David Garrick nnd his brother George, and 




hlglicst attention and respect of mankind. Had 
such an advertisement appeared after the publication 
of his London, or his RAMBtKR, or his Dictioharv, 
how* would It have burst upon the world! witli 
what cagernesft would the great and the wealthy 
have embraced an opportunity of putting their eons 
under the learned tuition of Samuel Johnson. The 
truth, however, is, that he was not so well qualified, 
for being a teacher of elements, and a conductor in 
learning by regular gradations, as men of inferiour 
powers of mind* His own ac<]ui 8 ition 3 had been 
made by fits and starts, by violent irruptions into 
the regions of knowledge 5 and it could not be ex¬ 
pected that his impatience would be subdued, and- 
his impetuosity restrained, so as to fit him for a 
<juiet guide to novices. The art of communicating 
instruction, of whatevenkind, is mutjh to be valued; 
and 1 hav6 ever thought that those who devote 
themselves to this employment, and do their duty 
with diligence and success, are entitled to very high 
respect from the community, as Johnson himself 
often maintained. Yet 1 am of opinion, that the 
greatest abilities are not only not required for this 
office, but render a man less fit for it. 

While we acknowledge the justness of Thom¬ 
son’s beautiful remark, 

Delightful task) to rear the tender thought. 

And teach the young idea how to shoot 1 

we roust consider that this delight is perceptible 
only by «a mind at ease,’’ a mind at once calm 







imc in minule aucnlion, and muat be eo ue- 
ntly irritated by unavoidable Blowness and erroiir 
he advances of scholars, aa to perform the duty, 
\\ little pleasure to the teacher, and no great 
antage to the pupila. Good temper is a most 
intial requisite in a Preceptor. Horace paints 
character aa bland f 

‘ - Ut pucr 'ts oUm danl crustula blandi 

Dcctoresy cUmenla vdhil ut discere primal* 

rohnaon was not more satisfied with his situation 
he master of an academy, than with that of the 
er of a school \ we need not wonder, therefore, 
[he did not keep his academy above a year and 
alf. From Mr. Garrick’a account he did not 
ear to have been profoundly reverenced by hia 
ila. His odditiea of manner, and uncouth geati- 
uiona, could not hut be the subject of merriment 
hem I and in particular, the young rogues used 
isten at the door of his bed-chamber, and peep 
3ugh the key-hole, that they might turn into 
culc his tumultuous and awkward fondness for 
8. Johnson, whom he used to name by the fami- 
appellation of Tftty or which, like Betty 

Betsey^ is provincial!y used as a contraction for 
zahethy her Christian name, but which to us 
ms ludicrous, when applied to a woman of her 
and appearance. Mr. Garrick described her to 
as very fat, with a bosom of more than ordinary 
tuberance, with swelled cheeks, of a florid red, 
duced by thick painting, and increased by the 
Tal use of cordials \ flaring and fantastick in her 






to excite the lictuticat biirsta of Jaiij;;lueri but lu 
probably, aa la the caac ii> all bucK tcpveaeutauon^ 
conaklcrably aggiavateci the pictuie. 

That Johnson well knew llic most j)roper cours 
to be poifiuccl in the instruction of youth, is nuthen 
tically ascertained by the following j)a|>cr In liis ow 
bnnil-wviting, given about tbiB period to n relation 
and now in the possession of Mr. John Nichols: 

ScHEMB Joy ihe Classes of n Grammar Scuool. 

” WuttN the intvwluction, or formation of noun 
and verbs, is perfectly mastered, let them learn 

*<CordcriuR by Mr. Clarke, beginning at the 
same time to translate out of the introiluctlon, tha 
by this means they may Jearn the syntax, Thei 
let them proceed to 

** Erasmus, with an English translation, by tlu 
same autlmur. 

« Class 11. Learns Eiitronius and Cornelius Nc- 
pos, or Justin, with the translation. 

« N. B, 'fhe first class gets for their part every 
morning the rules wliich tliey have learned before, 
and in the afternoon Icains the Latin rules of tlic 
nouns and verbs, 

‘<They arc examined in the rules which they 
have learned, every Thursday and Saumlay, 

<‘The second class does the same wliilst they 
are in Eutropius j afterwards tlioir part is in tlie 
irregular nouns and verbs, and in the rules for making 
and scanning vcrscB, They arc examined ns the first. 



^‘Practise in the Latin lulea till they arc nerfcct 
in them ; afterwards in Mr4 Leeds’s Greek Gram- 
man Examined as before* 

“Afterwards tliey proceed to Virgil, beginning 
at the same time to write themes and versos, and to 
learn Greek j from thence passing on to Horace, 
See. as shall seem most proper. 

“ I know not well what books to direct you to, 
because you have not informed me what study you 
will aj)])fy yourself to. I believe it will be most 
for your advantage to apply yourself wholly to the 
languages, till you go to the university. The 
Greek authoura I think it beat for you to read are 
:licsc: 

Cebes. 

-/Elian. 

“ Lucian by Leeds. 

“ Xenophon. 

“ Homer, 

“ Tlicocjitua. 

“ Euripides. 

“ Thus you will be tolerably skilled in all the 
iialecta, beginning with the Attick, to wliich the 
est must be referred. 

“ In the study of Latin, it is prO]>cr not to read 
he latter authours, till yoti are well versed in those 
)f the purest ages \ as l\’rcncc, Ihilly, Cncear, Sal- 
ust, Nepos, Velleius Paterculus, Virgil, Horace, 
?lixdrns. 

“ The greatest and niost necessary task still re- 
nains, to attain a habit of expression, without which 
cnowledge is of little use. This is necessary iu 


I Attick. 

lonick. 

Dorick. 

Attick and Dorick. 
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While Johnson kept hie academy, there can he 
no doubt that he was insensibly furnishing his mind 
with various knowledge ^ hut I have not discovered { 
that he wrote any thing except a great part of his j 
tragedy of Irekk. Mr. Peter Garrick, the elder j 

brother of David, told me that he remembered j 

Johnson^s borrowing the Turkish History of him, 
in order to form his play from it. When he had 
finished some part of it, he read what he bad done to ; 
Mr. Walmsley, who objected to his having already 
brought his heroine into great distress, and asken ^ 
him, how can you possibly contrive to plunge her 
into deeper calamity \ ” Johnson, in sly allusion to 
the supposed oppressive proceedings of the court of 
which Mr. Walmsley was registrar, replied, Sir, i 
1 can put her into the Spiritual Court I ” 

Mr, Walmsley, however, was well pleased with 
this proof of Johnson^s abilities as a dramatick ; 

writer, and advised him to finish the tragedy, and | 

produce it on the stage. 

Johnson now thought of trying his fortune in 
London, the great field of genius and exertion, \ 
where talents of every kind have the fullest scope, 
and the highest encouragement. It is a memorable f 
circumstance that his pupil David Garrick went 
thither at the same time,' with intent to complete 

' Both of them used to talk pleasantly of this their 
6 r«t journey to London. Oarrlck, evidendy meaning to 
embellish a little, said one day in my hearing, * we rode 
«it\d lied.* And the BWhop of KUlaloe [Di. Barnard]) 






prereiencc for the Btage. 

T1u8 joint expedition of those two eminent men 
to the metropolis, was many yenra after wards noticed 
in an allegorical poem on SIiakBpcarc^a Miilbeny- 
tree, by Mr. Loviboncl, the ingenious aiithour of 
“The Tears of OkUMay-day.*^ 

IMiey were recommended to Mi. Coleon,' an 
eminent mathematician and master of an academy, 
by the following letter from Mr. Walniflley: 


informed me, that at another (line, when Johnson and 
Garrick were dining together in a pretty large com¬ 
pany, Johnson humorously nsceriahiing the chronology 
of something, expressed lilmself thus j ** that was mu 
year when I came to Loudon with two-pcnco hiilf-ponuy 
in my pocket,” Garrick overhearing him, exclaimed, 
“ehr what do you any ? with two-pcuce half-penny In 
your pocket?*’— Johnson. ** Why, ycB; when I enmo 
witli two-pence half-penny In uiy pocket, niul thou, 
Davy, with three hnif-pcncc In ddno.” 

1 ['rile Reverend John Colson was hred lU Emmnmiel 
College ill Cambridge, and In 1718, whoa George the 
Second visited tUai Uulvurfiky, was created Maatct of 
Ana. About that time ho became Flrat Maater of tho 
Free Scliooi at Rochester, founded by Sir Joseph William¬ 
son. in 1739, lie was appointed Lucasian Piofeasor of 
Mathematics In tho Unlvcraliyof Cnmhrldgo, on tho death 
of Piofossor Sanderson, and held that oflico till 1759. 
when he died. Mu published Lectures on ExperlmoiUal 
Philosophy, translated fiom the French of PAhhi Nodet, 
Svo. 1731, and some oihor iracie. Our niuhour, \t Is he» 
lleved, was mistaken In stating him to have boon Master 
of an Academy, Gnrrlck, probably, during his short re- 
eidcnce at Rochefltur. lived In his house as n private pupil. 

The choracter of Geudos, tho phihisojiher, In the 
Rambler, (No, was meant to represent thU 


man. Sec Mrs. Plozzl’s ANJiCnoTKS, 8 cc. p, 49 
roi.. 1. H 






sleys 

prophecy 


DKAR SIR, iviHiLii W»7/* 

'‘I Jjad the favour of yours, and am oKtrcincIy 
obliged to you; but I cannot say I lind a greater 
afTcction for youujion it than I had before, being long 
since 80 much endeared to you, as wel! by an early 
friendship, as by your many excellent and vnluablc 
c)ua lib cations ; and, had I a son of my own, it would 
Ixf my ambition, instead of sending Id in to the 
University, to dispose of him as this young gentle¬ 
man is. 

** He, and another neighbour of mine, one Mr. 
Samuel Johnson, set out this morning for London 
together. Davy Garrick is to be witli you early 
the next week, and Mr. Johnson to try his fate 
with a tragedy, and to see to get himeelf employed ^ 

in some translation, cither from tlie Latin or the j 

French. Johnson is a very good scholar and poet, ■ 
and I have great hopes will turn out a fine tiaged}'^- I 
writer. If it should any way lie in your way, 
doubt not but you would bo ready to recommend 
and assist your countryman.^' 

**G. Walmslbv/' 

How he employed himself upon his first coming 
to l.ondon is not particularly known.^ I never 

^ One curious anecdote was communicated hy himself 
to. Mr. John Nichols. Mr. Wflcox, the bookscllor, on 
being iniormed by him that hia Intention was to get hU 
live Jhood as an authour, eyed his robust frame ntten* 
tJvcly, and with a signidcant look, said, ^<Yo\\ had 
better buy a porter^s knol.»» He however adJed, Wilcox 
was one of my best friends. 




[icademy David Garrick went, Mrs, t/ucy Porter pe«co 
told me, that Mr. Walmsley gave him n letter of 
introduction to Lintot Ilia boolcscHcr, and timt 
Johnson wrote some thin[^8 for lum ; Init 1 ininginc 
this to be a mistake, for t Itavc discovered no trace 
dF it, and I am pretty euro Jic told me, that Mr. 

Zi\vc was the first publisher by whom hie pen w.as 
engaged in London. 

He had a little money wlien he came to town, 
md lie knew how he coiilil live in the cJicapcBt 
nanner. His first lodgings were at the iiouse of 
Vlr, Norris, a Btaymnkcr, in Pixelcr-strcci, adjoin- 
ng Catharine - street, In the Strnnd. I Jined 
[said lie) very well for ciglit-pence, with very good 
lonipany, at the Pine-Apple in New-street, just by* 

>everal of them had travelled. They expected to 
neet every day j but did not know one another’s 
lamea. It used to cost tlic rest a shilling, for they 
frank wincj but I liad a cut of meat for eix-pcnce, 
nd bread for a penny, and gave the waiter a penny | 

0 that I was c^uitc well served, nay, better than 
he rest, for they gave the waiter nothing/' 

He at this time, I believe, abstained entirely 
rom fermented liquoifl : a practice to which he 
igidly conformed for ninny years together, at dif- 
:rcnt periods of his life. 

His Ofeixus in the jir/ of Living in London^ I 
avc heard him relate, was an Irish painter, whom 
e knew at Birmingliam, and who had practised' 
is own ])rcceptB of economy for several years In* 
le British capital. He assured Johnson, who, I 
jppose, was then meditating to try his foilunc in^ 
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live there without being contemptible, l ie allowed 
ten pounds fui cloaths and linen. He said a man 
might live in a garict at cightecn«pcnce a week; 
few people would inqiiiic where he lodged; and 
if they did, It was easy to say, <Sir, I am to be 
found at such a place,’ By spending thrcc-pcnce 
in a cofFec-houBc, he might be lor some hours every 
day in very good company; he might dine for six¬ 
pence, breakfast on bread and milk for a penny, 
and do without supper. On cUan^shtrt^day he went 
abroad, and jiaid visits/* I have heard him more 
than once talk of his frugal friend, whom he lecoU 
lected with esteem and kindness, and did not like 
to have one smile at the recital. •‘This man (said 
he, gravely) was a very sensible man, who perfectly 
understood common affairs; a man of a great deal 
of knowledge of the world, fresh from life, not 
strained through books. He borrowed a hoisc and 
ten pounds at Birmingham. Finding himself master 
of 80 much money, he set off for West Chester, in 
order to get to Ireland. He returned tlic horse, and 
probably the ten pounds too, after lie got homc.*^ 
Considering Johnson^a narrow circumstances in 
the early part of his life, and particularly at the 
interesting ter a of his launching into the ocean of 
London, it is not to be wondered at, that an actual 
instance, proved by experience, of the possibility 
of enjoying the intellectual luxury of social life 
upon a very small income, should deeply engage 
his attention, and be ever recollected by him as a 
circumstance of much importance. He amused 
himself, I remember, by computing how much 





hen the value of money was diminiehecl by the 
iogress of commerce. It may be estimated that 
Dublc the money might now with di/Ticulty be 
iflficient. 

Amidst this cold obscurity, there was one brilliant 
ircumstance to cheer him ; he was well acquainted 
itii Mr. Henry Hervey,^ one of the branches of 
le noble family of that name, who had l)ecn quar- 
Tcd at Lichfield as an o/Ticer of the army, and 
ad at this time a house in London, where Johnson 
as frequently entertained, and had an opportunity 
f meeting genteel company. Not very long before 
is dcatii, he mentioned this, among other paiticu- 
is of his life, which he was kindly communicating 

> me; and he described this early friend Harry 
lervcy,*’ thus i He was a vicious man, but very 
ind to me. If you call a dog Hervey, I shall 
>ve hini.^^ 

He told me he iiad now written only three acta 

* The Honourable Henry Hervey, third aon of the 
rat Earl of Bristol, quitted the army and took orders, 
'c married a slater of Sir Tliomas Aalon, by whom he 
3 t the Aston Estate, and asaumed the name and arms 
: that family. Vide Colllns'a Peerage. 

(The Honourable Henry Hervey was nearly of the 
.me ago with Johnaon, having been born about nine 
ontha before him, In the year 1709. He married 
atharlnc, the slater of Sir Thomas Aston, In 1739 ; and 
I that lady had seven aistera, ahe probably succeeded 

> the Aston Estate on the death of her brother under 
Is will, Mr. Hervoy took the degree of Master of 
rta at Cambridge, at the late age of thirty-five, in 1744^ 
)OUt which time, It la believed, he entered Into holy 
rders.—M.] 







the Park; but did not stay long enough at that pJncc 
to finish it. 

At this period we find the fbliowing letter from 
him to Mr. Edward Cave, which, as a Jink in the 
chain of his literary history, it is proper to insert; 


Mr. Cave, 

** Greenwich, next door to the Golden Heart, 
CInirch-atreet, July 12, 1737. 

StR, 

** Having observed in your papers very un¬ 
common offers of encouragement to men of letters, 
I have chosen, being a stranger in London, to 
comnumicate to you the following design, which, 
I hope, if you join in it, will be of advantage to 
both of us. 

“ The History of the Council of Trent liaving 
been lately translated into French, and published 
with large Notes by Dr. Le Courayer, the reputa¬ 
tion of that book ia ao much revived in England, 
that, it \8 presumed, a new translation of it front 
the Italian, together with Le Courayer’e Notes from 
the French, could not fail of a favourable reccjition.^ 
** If it be answered, that the History is already 
in English, it must be remembered, that there was 
the same objection against Le CourayePa under¬ 
taking, with this disadvantage, that the French Jind 
a version by one of their liest translators, whereae 
you cannot read three pages of the English History 
without discovering that the style is capable of great 




from the Bpecimen, which, if you approve the pjo- 
posal, I fjhall Bubinlt to your cxaniinatiou. 

“Suppoac the mciit of the vereionB equal, we 
may hope that the addition of the Notes wiJl turn 
the balance In our favour, considering the reputation 
of the Annotator, 

Be pleased to favour me with a speedy answer, 
if you are not willing to engage In this scheme \ and 
appoint me a day to wait upon you, If you are^ 

I am, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

<‘Sam, Johnson**^ 

It should seem from this letter, though Biibecvibcd 
with luB own name, that he had not yet been intro¬ 
duced to Mr, Cave. Wc shall presently see what war 
done in consequence of the piopowd which it contaUis^ 

In the comsc of the summer he returned to Lich¬ 
field, where he had left Mrs. Jolmson, and there he 
at last finlsiicd Jus ti.igody, which was not executed 
with his rapidity of composition upon other occa¬ 
sions, but was slowly and painfully claboiated, A 
few days before his death, while burning a great 
inasB of papers, he picked out from among them 
the original unformed sketch of this tragedy, in his 
own hand-writing, and gave it to Mr, I.angton, i)y 
whose favour a copy of it is now in my poBBctieion, 
It containB fragments of the intended plot, niul 
speeches for the diflerejit iiereons of the drama, 
partly \n the vaw materials of prose, paitly worked 
up into vciGc; ns also a variety of ImUB for illufi- 
tration, horrowed from the Greek, Roman, and 





which at all times was very particular* The King 
having graciously accqiicd of this manuscript as a 
literary curio8tty> Mr* Langton made a fair and 
distinct copy of it, which he ordered to be bound 
up with the original and the printed tragedy j and 
the volume is deposited in the King’s library. Hia 
Majesty waa pleased to permit Mr. Langton to take 
a copy of it for himself. 

The whole of it ia rich in thought and imagery, 
and happy expressions; and of tlic disjecta me/nhrn 
scattered throughout, and as yet unarranged, (i good 
dramatic poet might avail himself with considciahlc 
advantage. I shall give my readers some specijiicns 
of different kinds, distinguishing them by the Itnlick 
character. 

Nor think to say here w/// / stop^ 

Here njoUl I Jix the Imtls of transgression, 

Nor farther tempt the a^enfm^ rage of heaven* 
When guiU Hhe this once harbours m the breast, 
I'hose holy beings^ whose unseen direction 
Guides through the maze of life the steps of man, 
l^ly the detested mansions of Impiety, 

And quit their charge to horrour and to ruittf 

A small part only of this interesting admonition 
is preserved in the play, and is varied, 1 think, not 
to advantage : 

The soul once minted with so foul a crime, 

No more shall glow with friendship’s hallow'd 
ardour, 




Aft'iighted at impiety like thine, 

Resign their charge to bnsenesa and to ruhu’* 

/feci the soft ittfection 

f/t4s/j in my cheek^ and loander hi my veins. 

Teach me the Gvectari arts of soft perstwsion,^* 

** Sure this is love^ 'lohtch heretofore I conceived the 
dream of idle maids^ and nvanion poets,^^ 

“ Timigh «o comets or prodigies foretold the ruin of 
GreecCf signs ouhtch heaven must by another mirac/e 
enable us to under stands yet might it be fores hevjtiy by 
tokens no less certain^ by the vices 'which al^ivays bring 

H 

This last passage is worked up in the tragedy itself, 
as follows; 

I-BONTIUS. 

u-Xliat power that kindly spicade 

I’hc clouds, a signal of in\^>cnding ehowcis, 

To warn the wandVing linnet to the shade, 
IkhcUi, without concern, cKmring Greece, 
And not one prodigy foretold our late. 

OEMBTKIUS^ 

‘‘ A thousand horrid prodigies foretold it \ 

A feeble govcinnicnt, eluded laws, 

A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 

And nil the maladies of sinking States. 

Wlicn public villainy, too strong for justice, 
Shews Ills bold front, the harbinger of ruin, 
Can brave I.^contius call for airy wonders, 



i nc wcj|;nt or years, anci ioiiljb to me luiuijeai. 
Must heaven dcspnicli the messengerfi of light, 

Or wake the dead, to warn us ofits faU/” 

Mahombt (to 1 rkke)« I have tried thee, 
joy to Jind that thou deset'vest to he loved hy Afahcmety 
—*wtth a mind great as his ovjn. Sure, ihou art rfSi 
errour of nature, and an eiccepilon to the rest of thy 
sexy and art immortal; for sentiments Ithe thine wra 
never to slnh Into nothing. I thought aU the thoughts 
of the fair had been to select the graces of the day^ 
dispose the colours of the fnmting {fo'zuing) rohe^ 
tune the voice and roll the eye, place the getriy choose 
the dress, and add nevu roses to the fading cheek, hid 
— sparhiingd^ 

Thus in the tragedy: 

IlJustiious maid, new wonders fix me thrne; 
Thy soul completes the triumphs of thy face 5 
I thought, forgive nty fair, the noblest aim, 

7 ’he strongest effort of a iemaic soul 
Was hut £0 choose the giacea of tjie day^ 

To tune the tongue, to teach the eyes to roll, 
Dispose the colours of the flowing robe, 

And add new roses to the faded cheek/^ 

I shall select one other passage, on account of 
the doctrine which it Illustrates* Irene obseives, 
that the Supreme Being vsill accept of virtue, 'lohat^ 
ever outward circumstances it may he accompatiiea 
•with, and may he delighted wUh varieties of noorship ,* 
but is answered j That variety catmof t^ect that 
Being, avbo, infniSely happy in his ovtn perfections, 



tn aavknesSf he aaauacns those 
ihe beams of 

'lice at Lichfield, on hia return to 
fi Only for three niontliBj and hr 
fi small j>art of the wonders 
Lad little to tell his townsmen, 
tilts following minute anecdote of 
tilts Jafit age, wlien my mother 
Uie re were two sets of people, 
c Avail, and those who took it; 
tlio (juanelaonie. When I rc- 
i> ;iftcr having hcen in London, 
iVXG^ whether I was one of those 
oi* those who took it. Noio it 
man keeps to the right; or, if 
valJ, another yields it; and it te 

I to London with Mrs. Johnson j 
ho liad lived with them at fidia), 
rcliitiona in the country- Hia 
oiiie time in Woodstock-strcct, 
ive, and nftenvards in Castlc- 
vfrK^wtjuarc. As tlicrc is some- 
iroattng, to many, in tracing so 
1 nil his diflcicnt habitations, I 
/avie is concluded, present my 
:>j:nct list of hia lodgings and 
time, wJiich, in placid condc- 
cctfiil curiosity, lie one evening 
witiiout specifying liow long he 

Co fhc Helirklcs, .Sep, jo, 






ing of particular parts of his works. X o some, cnia 
minute attention may appear trifling; but when wo 
consider the punctilious exactness wth which the 
different houses in which Milton leaided have !>ccu 
traced by the writers of his life, a similar cnthusiaeni 
may be pardoned in the biograpficr of Jolmson. 

Hie tragedy being by this time, as Jic thougJit, 
completely finiehed and fit for the stage, he was 
very desirous that it should be brought forwards 
Mr. Peter Garrick told me, that Johnson and he 
went together to the Fountain tavern, and rend it 
over, and that he afterwards solicited Mr. Fleetwood, 
the patentee of Drury^Jane theatre, to have it acted 
at his house; but Mr. Fleetwood would not accept 
it, probably because it was not patronized by some 
man of high tank ; and it was not acted till 17491 
when his friend David Garrick was manager of that 
theatre* 

The GgNTLBMAM^s Magazine, begun anci car¬ 
ried on by Mr. Edward Cave, under the name of 
SyLVAMi/s Urran, had attracted the notice ati<i 
esteem of Johnson, in an eminent degree, before 
he came to London as an adventurer in literature. 
He told me, that when he first eaw St.: John^a 
Gale, the place where that deservedly popular niia- 
cellany was originally primed, he « behem ft with 
reverence.I suppose, indeed, that every young 
authour has had the same kind of feeling for the 
magazine or periodical publtcacton which has first 
entertained him, and in which he has first had an 
opportunity to see himself in print, without tlie risk 



been ever concluctecl with judgement, accuracy, and 
propriety. I yei cannot help thinking of it with an 
aflbctionatc regard. Johi\w>n has dignified the Gen¬ 
tleman's Maga/ane, by the importance with which 
Jie invests the life of Cave j but he has given it still 
greater lustie by the various admirable lissays wliich 
lie wrote for it, 

Thougli Jolmson was often solicited by liis friends 
to make a complete list of his wiitinga, and talked 
of doing it, I believe with a serious intention that 
they sliould all be collected on hia own account, he 
put it off from year to yc»'ir, and at Inst died with¬ 
out having done it perfectly. I have one in his 
own hand-wi iting, which contains a certain number j 
I indeed doubt if he could have jcnicnibered every 
one of them, as they were so numerous, so various, 
and scattered in such n multiplicity of «nconnected 
publications •, nay, several of them published under 
the names of other persons, to whom he liberally 
contributed from the abundance of his mind. We 
must, tlierefore, be content to discover tJieiii, jiaitly 
from occasional information given by him to his 
friends, and )>artly from internal evidence.' 

' Willie in the course of my narrative I enumerate hie 
writings, I shall take care timt my readers sliall not be 
left to waver in doubt, between certainty and conjecture, 
with regard to their authenticity; and, for tliat purpose, 
shall mark with an iuitrhi{*) tiiose wlilch he acknow¬ 
ledged to Ills friends, and with a those wiiich 

are ascertained to be hie by luternai evlaencc. When 
any other pieces are ascribed to him, I shiill give my 
reasons. 



baiium employment and RU])poit, wna a co])y of Latin 
veraca, in MarcU 1738, addicSRcd to the editor in 
80 liajipy a Rtylc of compliment, that Cave must 
liavc been destitute both of taste anti ecnsibiltty, had 
he not felt himself inghly gratlficcL 

ytd Ukiianum.* 

Urhank, tutUis fesse lahonbus^ 

UauAKii, ruiUis vide cahmmts^ 

Cm JronU serUm w erudiid 
Perpeiuo viret ei virei/ii ; 

Quid moHatur ^^eus imiiatUiumi 
Quid €t miudur^ soUcUm parhn^ 

Vacare solis pevge Aiusis^ 

Jnxta animo sludiisque felts* 

Litmta procacis plumben spindn^ 

FidenSf superho f'an^e sihuiio ; 

Victrix per obstantes cafervas 
Sedulitas anlmosa tendet* 

Intende uervos^ fortiSi ittanibus 
Risurus olim msihus amtdi ; 

Inlende jam utrvos^ habebh 
Partkipes opera Catuoitms* 

Non \dla Piusis pafma gvatior^ 

Qtmm qua severts ludkra jun^cre 
NqvU^ faligatamque nugis 
UPdihus recreare meuiem* 




Imuusin^ stc Ins rejutget 
Mthere'ts nyanata Jucis.^ 


S. J. 


1 A translation of this Ode, by an unknown 
spondent, appeared in the Magazine for the month of 
May following: 

** Hail URaf\N I indefatigable man, 

TJnwraricd yet by all ihv useful toil I 

Whom numerous slanderers assault lu vain j 
Whom no base calumny can put to foil. 
lJut still the laurel on thy learned brow 
riourishes fair, and shall for ever grow. 

“ Wliai mean the servUc imitating crew, 

What their vain blustVing, and their empty noise, 
Ne*cr seek : but still thy noble ends pursue, 

Uncoiiqtier’d by the rabble^s vena! voice, 

Still to the Muse thy studious mind apply, 
Happy in temper as in industry. 

Tlic senseless sneerings of an liaughry longue, 
Unworthy thy attention to engage, 

Unheeaed pass: and tho* they mean thee wrong, 
13y manly silence disappoint their rage. 

Assiduous diligence confounds its Toes, 

Resistless, ilio”malicious crowds oppose. 

Exert tliy powers, nor slacken iJ\ the course, 

Tliy spotless fame shall quash all false reports: 

Exert thy powers, nor fear a rivars force. 

Hut thou shall smile at all his vain efibrts; 

Thy labours shall be crown’d with large success j 
7’lie Muse’s aid tliy Magazlrie shall bless. 

No page more grateful to th* harmonious nine 
'I'han that wherein thy labours we survey ; 

Where solemn themes in fuller splendour shine, 
(Dullghiful mixture,) blended with the gay, 




At what time, or oy wnat njcMiif', - 

a competent knowledge both of French and ItnJian, 
I do not know ; but he was so well skilled in them, 
»*36 to be su/HcientJy quah/f^^ for a tranfll.ilor» i b»it 
part of his labour whicli con 6 iBted irj en)efl^^ation 
and improvement of the productions of otJiei* con- 
tnbmors, hke that employed in leveUfng gi*oiind> 
can be perceived only by those who itad an oppor¬ 
tunity of comparing the original with the aftcred 
copy. What we certainly know to have bccii done 
by him in this way, was the Debates in bolli 
houses of Parliament, under the name of ** l^hc 
Senate of LiJUput/^ sometimeB with /bignerf cfeno- 
mioations of the seveial speakers, sometimes witJi 
denominations formed of the letters of their ronl 
namee, in the manner of what is called anagram, so 
that they might easily be decyphered. Parliament 
then kept the press in a kina of ^yat^ious awe, 
which made it necessary to have fccourse to eucii 
devices. In our time it has acquired an iinre- 
strained freedom, so that the people in all parts of 
the kingdom have a fair, open, and exact report of 

Where la Improving, various joys wre lind, 

A welcome respite ro the wearied mind, 

"Thui when the nymphs In some fair verdant mend, 
flowers a beauteous wrealh compose, 

The lovely violetS azure^-painted head 
Amb ituire to the ciimson^blushing rose. 

Thiw splendid Ids, with her varied dye, 

Shine* In the archer, and adorns the sky. 

“ BRITON/" 




wDscui-e scribblera have presumed 
' «iost respectable character and 

I'ticle of the Gentleman’s Mana- 
^ y^^nrs, executed by Mr. Wil- 
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sent by uave to jonnsun iui iii« , 

after ftoiue time, when Guthrie had nttninecl to 
nreciter variety of employment* and the specclica 
were more and more enriched by the accesaion of 
Jolinson^a genius, it was leaoived tjint he shoiiM 
do the whole himself, fiom the scanty nolca mr- 
nished by persons employed to attend in both Jiousoa 
of Parliament. Sometimea, however, as he iutiieelf 
told me, he had nothing more comniunicntcrl Co 
him than ihe names of the several speakers, ami the 
part which they had taken in the debate* 

^Thufi was Johnson emplo3red during some of the 
boat years of his life, as a mere literary la I'jouror 
<<for gain, not glory/^ solely to obtain an honest 
support. He however indulged himself In ocen**' 
sional little sallies, which the French so hapjnlv 
express by the term jfux J^esprify and which will 
be noticed in their order, in the progress of thia 
work* 

But what first displayed hia transcendent power®, 
and gave the world assurance of the Man,” wna 
his London, a Poem, in Imitation of the I'liird 
Satire of Juvcnnl;” which came out in May this 
year, end burst forth with a splendour, the rays of 
which will for ever encircle Ins name. Boiloau 
had imitated the same satire with great succesa, « 
applying it to Paris : but an attentive comparison 7 

will satisfy every reader, that he is much excelled ; 

by the English Juvenal* Oldham had also imitated ^ 
it, and applied it to London : all which perform¬ 
ances concur to prove, that great cities, in every [ 
age, and in every country, will furnish siniilar topicks 





ham coau 


not a little remarkable, that there is acnrcely any 
coincidence found between tlie two pcrfoinianccs, ^ 
though upon the very same fiuhject4 The only in- 
stanccfl arc, in describing Lomlon as the shik of 
foreign worthlessness; 

tt -the common s/jorc^ 

Wliere France does all her filth and ordmepour,” 

Oldham* 

The cowmofi jhore of Paris and of Romo.” 

tfoHHSOhi. 

and, 

No calling or profession comes amiss, 

A MCi/y monsieur can be what he please.” 

Oldham. 

aWI sciences a fasting monsieur knows.” 

Johnson. 


Tlie particulars which Oldham has collcclerl, 
both ns exhibiting the horroiua of London, and of 
the limes, cojuiasted with better days, are dilTcrcnt 
from tiioHc of Johnson, and in general well chosen, 
and well exprest.' 

^ I own It jilenaed me to find nmongat them ono tnilt 
of the iTiimneis of the age In London, In the laat ceimiry, 
to ahield from the ancer of English ridicule, wlmt was 
some time ago ton common a pinctlco In my native city 
of Eihnhnvgh \ 

** If wlmt iVo aald can’t from the town ainight, 
Consider other of the ni^ht f 

When hi’lckhata are from upper stories thrown, 

Ami tfnplUii chamherpots (ome pout lug thtvn 
Frofti ^trret 'tvhuhwt,*^ 





after some time, when Guthrie Imd attained to 
greater vaiicty of eniploynicnt, and tlie speeches 
weic more and more enriched by the ncccBsion of 
Johnson^e genius, it was rceolvcd that he should 
do Lite whole himself, front the scanty notes fvu- 
nished by perBons employed to attend in both houses 
of Parliament, Sometimes, however, as ho himself 
told me, he had notliing jnorc communicnled to 
him than the names of the several speakers, and the 
part which they had taken in the debate. 

^Tluis was Johnson employed during some of the 
Injat years of hifl life, as a mere literary labourer 
*<for gain, not glory,solely to ofuain an lioneat 
8Uj)j>oit. He bowevor indulged himficli in occa¬ 
sional little sallies, wliich the French so hapihly 
express by the term jeux d'esprli^ and which will 
be noticed in their order, in the progress of this 
work. 

But wiiat first disjdayed his transcendent powers, 
and ** gave the world assiuancc of the was 

his LoKDo^^, a Poem, in Imitation of the Third 
Satire of Juvenal; which came out in May this 
year, and burst forth with a splendour, the rays of 
which will for ever encircle his name. Boilonu 
had imitated the same satire with great success, 
applying it to Paris i hut an attentive conipaiiaon 
will satisfy every rca<tcr, that he is much excelled 
by the English Juvenal. Oldham had also imitated 
it, and applied it to London : all which perform¬ 
ances concur to prove, that great cilice, in every 
age, and in every country, will furnish similar topicka 



not a little remarkable, that there is scarcely any 
coincidence found between tlie two perforninnces, 
though upon the veiy same subject. The only in¬ 
stances are, in describing London as the sink of 
foreign worthlessness: 


<* ——• the common shores 
Where France docs all her filth and ordure pour/* 

OtDHAM. 


** The common shore of Paris and of Rome/^ 

JoHHSOM. 

and, 


‘^No calling or profession comes amiss, 

A needy monsieur can be what he please.*' 

Olpham. 


All sciences a fasting monsieur knows." 


Johnson. 


The particulars which Oldham has collected, 
l>oih as exhibiting the hoirouvs of London, and of 
the times, contrasted with better days, are dlflTercnt 
from those of Johnson, and in general well chosen, 
and well exprest.^ 

‘ I own it pleased me to find amongst them one trait 
of the manners of the age In London, in the last century, 
to shield from the sneer of English ridicule, what was 
some time ago too common a practice In my native city 
of Edinburgh 1 

‘^If what IVe said can’t from the town affright, 
Consider other <fangerj of the night} 

When brickbats arc from upper stories thrown, 

And tmpiUA (hamherpotj come pouring th'wn 
From gairet 
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In the month of May in that year, it is eviacnt tnai 
mch lime was not employed in pvepaiiug it for the 
Kess. The history of its jjublicatiofi I am enabled 
0 give in ?v very saiisfactory manner ; and judging 
Voni myself, and many of my friendo, I tmat that 
l will not be unintereeting to my readers. 

We may be certain, though it is not expressly 
lamed in the following letters to Mr. Cave, in 
738, that they all relate to it: 

^‘To Mr. Cave. 

“Castle-street, Wednesday Morning, 
“ sir , \^ No { iaU . 1758.3 

“ When I took the Jiberty of writing to you a 
?w days ago, I did not expect a repetition of the 
\me pleasure so soon ; fora pleasure I shall always 
link it, to converse in any manner with an inge- 
ious and candid man j but having the inclosctl j)ocm 
\ my hands to disjiose of for the benefit of the 
Jthour, (of whose abilities I shall say nothing, 
nee I send you his ^icrformance,) I lielicvcd I 
3 uid not piocure more advantageous terms front 
ly person than from you, who have so mucli dis- 
figuishcd yourself by your generous encourage- 
ent of poetry; and whose judgement of tliat ait 
Jthing but your commendation of my trifle^ can 
ve me any occasion to call in question. I do 
)t doubt but you will look over this jioeni with 
lother eye, and reward it in a dlflTcrcnt manner 

^ Hia Ode “Ad Urbanum,*’ probably.—Nicnor.s. 



what the nuthour may ho])e for on account of hla 
abilities, he has likewise anotlicr claim to your 
regard, as he lies at ])rc8ent under very disadvan¬ 
tageous circumstances of fortune, I beg, tilereforo, 
that you will favour me with a letter to-inoirow, 
that 1 may know what you can alFoid to allow him, 
that he may either part with it to you, or lind out, 
(which I (10 not cxiiocl,) sonic other way more to 
his satisfaction, 

have only to add, that as I am sensible I 
liave transcribed it very coarsel}', which, after hav¬ 
ing altered it, I was obliged to do, I will, if you 
please to transmit tiic sheets from tiic press, correct 
it for you; and take the trouble of altering any 
filrokc of satire which you may dislike. 

By exerting on this occasion your usual gene¬ 
rosity, you will not only encourage learning, and 
relieve distress, but (though it be in comparison of 
the other motives of very small account) oblige in 
a very sensible manner, Sir, 

‘^Your very humble Servant, 

<^Sam, Johnson,*' 


<<To Mr, Cave, 

«8rR, ‘‘Monday, No, 6, Castle-street, 

AM to return you thanks for the present 
you were so kind as to send by mo, and to intrent 
that you will lie pleased to inform me by the penny- 
post, whether you resolve to print the poem, If 
you please to send it me by the post, with a note.to 







tit!e-|}age. As to the printing, if it can be set 
immediately al>out, I will be eo much the authour*B 
friend, as not to content myself with nicMC solicita-^ 
lions in his favour. I jiroposc, if my calculation be 
neat' the trutli, to engage for the reimbui'semcnt of 
all that you shall lose by an impression of 500; 
provided, as yon very gencroijsJy jwopose, that the 
profit, if any, be set aside for the autliour’s use, 
excepting the present you made, wliich, if lie he a 
gainer, it is fit ho nliould repay. I beg that you 
will let one of your servants write an exact account 
of tiie expence of such an iniprcbsion, and send it 
with the poem, that I may know what I engage 
for. I am very sensible, from your generosity on 
this occasion, of your regard to learning, even in its 
unhappiest state; and cannot but think such a 
temper deserving of the gratitude of those who 
Buffer so often from a contrary disposition. I am, 
Sir, y^our most humble Servant, 

** Sam* JoitNsoN.’* 

*‘To Mr. Cave. 

‘‘sir, 

” I WAITED on you to take the copy to Dod- 
sley's: as I remember the number of lines which it 
contains, it will be no longer than Eugrkio,^ with 
the quotations, winch iimst he subjoined at the 
bottom of the ]>age ; part of the beauty of the pci** 
formance (if any beauty be allowed it) consisting in 

^ A poem, published in 1737, of which see an acoouiit 
In vol. 111 . under April 30, 1773. 


pence will be no move, I shall contentedly insure it, 
as I mentioned in my last. If it be not therefore 
gone to Dodsicy^s, I beg it may be sent me by the 
penny-post, that I may have it in the evening. 1 
Have composed a Greek Epigram to Eliza,^ and 
think she ought to be celebrated in as many dif¬ 
ferent languages as Lewis le Grand. Pray send me 
word when you will begin upon the poem, for it is 
a long way to walk. I would leave my Epigram, 
but have not day-light to transcribe it. I am, Sir, 

Your’s, &c. 

“Sam. vloHKSON.’’ 

“To Mr. Cave. 

<*srR, [^No 

“ I AM extremely obliged by your kind leiiei, 
and will not fail to attend you to-morrow wit It 
Irene, who looks upon you as one of her beet 
friends. 

** I was to-day with Mr. Dodsley, who declares 
very warmly in favour of the paper you sent him, 
which he desires to have a shave in, it being, as he 
says, a creditable thing to he concerned I knew 
not what answer to make till I had consulted you, 
nor what to demand on the authouc’s part, but am 
very willing that, if you please, he should have a 

‘ [The learned Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. This lady, of 
whom frequent mention will be found in these Memoirs, 
was daughter of Nicholas Carter, D.B. She died in 
Ciargei‘Strcet, Feb, 19, 1S06, in her elghty-nlntb year, 
—M.J 





word to-morrow what I shah say to him, I win 
settle matters, and bring the poem with me for the 
press, which, as the town empties, we cannot be 
too quick with* I am, Sir, 

« Your’fi, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson,’* 

To us who have long known the manly force, 
bold spirit, and masterly versification of this poem, 
it 18 a matter of curiosity to ol>i>crve tlie diffidence 
with which its authour brouglit it forward into j)uh- 
lick notice, while lie is so cautious as not to avow 
it to be his own production; and with whnt humiUty 
he offers to allow the printer to “alter any stroke 
of satire which he might dislike.” That any such 
alteration was made, we do not know. If we 
did, we could not but feel an indignant regret; 
but how painful ia it to sec that a wiltcr of such 
vigorous powerfi of mind was actually in such dis¬ 
tress, that the small profit which so short a poem, 
however excellent, could yield, was courted as a 
** relief,” 

It has been generally said, 1 know not with what 
truth, that Johnfion offered his “ London ” to several 
booksellers, none of whom would purchase it. To 
this circumstance Mr, Derrick alludes in the follow¬ 
ing lines of his “Fortune, a Rhapsody; ” 

“ Will no kind patron Johnson own ? 

Shall Johnson friendless range the town ^ 

And every publisher refuse 

The oflspring of his happy Muse ? ” 








al)Ic to have a fihare in it. The fact is, that, at a 
fiituro conference, l)c bargained for tlic whole jjro- 
pci ty of it, for winch he gave Johnson ten guineas; 
who told me, “1 iiiiglit jieihaps have accepted of 
less; but that Pawl Wliitchead had a little before 
got ten guineas for a poem 5 and I would not take 
less than Pawl Whitehead/* 

1 may hcic oUerve, that Johnaon a)>pcavcd to me 
to undcivalue Paul Whitehead ujion every occasion 
when he was mentioned, and, in my opinion, did 
not do him justice 5 but when it is considered that 
Paul Wliitelicad waa a member of a riotous and 
profane club, we may account for Johnson*8 having 
a prejudice against him. Paul WliiteJicad was, 
inciced, unfortunate in being not only slighted by 
Johnson, but violently attacked by Churchill, who 
utters the following imprecation; 

^‘May 1 (can worse disgrace on manliood fall 
13c born a Whitehead, and baptized a Paul I ” 

yet I aiiail never be peiBuadcd to think meanly of 
the authour of bo brilliant and pointed a satire as 

Mansers/* 

JohnBon*ft <<London** Was published in May, 
17385^ and it is remarkable, that it came out on the 

^ Sir John Hawkins, p. 86, telh us, ‘^Tho event Is 
(inietlaUd^ In the poem of < London / but In every par¬ 
ticular, except the dlfietencc of a year, what i$ there said 
of tho departure of I’hales, must be undcratoorl of Savage, 
and looked upon as true hUlor^,*^ I'hia conjecture is, I 




8 poetical monitors. 1 lie Reverend JDr. Uouglaa^ 
ow Bishop of Salisbury, to wiiom I am indebted for 
ome obliging communications, was then a studeiU 
t Oxford, and remembers well the ellect which 
' London ** produced. Livery body was delighted 
dth it; and there being no name to it, the first buz 
f the literary circles was, “here is an unknown 
oet, greater even than Popc.^^ And it is recorded 
n the Gentleman’s Magazine of that year/ that 
; “got to the second edition in the course of a 
/eck/’ 

One of the warmest pations of this poom on Us 
rst appearance was General Oqi-bthorpe, whose 
‘ strong henevolence of soul ” was unabated during 
lie course of a very long life ; though it is painful to 
hink, that he had but too much reason to become 
old and callous, and discontented with the world, 
lom the neglect wliicli lie cxjiericnccd of his pub* 

ellove, entirely groundless. [ have been assured that 
ohnson said lie was not so much as acquainted with 
avage, when he wrote Jiis “London/* If the departure 
lentioned In It was the departure of Savage, the event 
/as not antedMed but forfstm; for “Loudon** was puh- 
ished in May, 173S, and Savage did not sot out for 
Vales till July, 1739. However well Johnsoji could 
efend the credibility of second he did not pretend 
Imt he Idmself was possessed of umt faculty. 

[The assertion that Johnson was not even acquainted 
/1th Savage, when he pubiis)ie<l his “ London/* may be 
oubtftil. Johnson took leave of Savage when ho went 
0 Wales in 1739, and must have been acquainted with 
, 1 m before that period. See lus Life of Savage.—A. 

hlALMERS. ] 










difitinction. inis exiraoruinaiy pcr&uu wdo no 
markable for his learning and taste, as for his other 
eminent cjualities i and no man was more prompt, 
active, and generous, in encouraging merit. I have 
heard Johnson gratefully acknowledge, in his pre¬ 
sence, the kind and effectual 8uj)port which he gave 
to his "London,*' though unacquainted with its 
authour. 

Pope, who then filled the poetical throne without 
a rival, it may reasonably be presumed, must have 
been particularly struck by the sudden appearance of 
such a poet j and, to his credit, let it be remembered, 
that his feelings and conduct on the occasion were 
candid and liberal. He requested Mr. Richardson, 
son of the painter, to endeavour to find out wlto 
this new authour was, Mr. Richardson, after some 
inquiry, having informed him that he had discovered 
only that his name was Johnson, and that he was 
some obscure man. Pope said, "He will soon be 
deter re ^ We shall presently see, from a note 
Written by Pope,^ that he was himself afterwards 
more successful in his inquiries than his friend, 

That in tins justly-celebrated poem may be found 
a few rhymes which the critical precision of Eng¬ 
lish prosody at this day would disallow, cannot be 
denied; but with this small imperfection, which in 
the general blaze of its excellence is not perceived, 
till the mind has subsided into cool attention, it ia, 
undoubtedly, one of the noblest productions in our 

^ Sir Joshua Reynolds, from the information of the 
younger Richardson. 

’ [See p. 115,—M ] 



and the Ministry, which some years after ended in 
the downfall of Sir Robert Walpole; and as it has 
been said, that Tories are Whigs when out of place, 
and Whigs Tories when in place; so, as a Whig 
Administration ruled with what force it could, a 
Tory Opjjosition had all the animation and all 
the eloquence of resislance to power, aided by the 
common topicks of patriotism, liberty, and inde¬ 
pendence I Accordingly, we find in JoKneon^a 
«London the most spirited invectives against 
tyranny and oppression, the warmest predilection 
for his own country, and the purest love of virtue; 
Interspersed with traits of his own particular char¬ 
acter and situation, not omitting his prejudices as a 
true-born Englishman,^’ ^ not only against foreign 
countries, but against Ireland and Scotland♦ On 

some of these topicks I shall quote a few passages : 

** The cheated nation’s happy fav’ritea see; 

Mark whom the great caress, who frown on me.” 

“ Has heaven rcservM, in pity to the poor, 

No pathless waste, or undiscover’d shore ? 

No secret island in the boundless main ? 

No peaceful desait yet unclaim’d by Spain I 
Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 

And bear Oppression’s insolence no more.” 

* it Is, however, remarkable, tliat he usea tlie epithet, 
which undoubtccily, alnco tlic union between England 
and Scotland, ought to denominate the natives of both 
parts of our island, 

oWas early taught a Briton's rights to prize. 







*^TIii8 mournful truth i« every whcJe confess’d, 
Slow rises worth, bv poverty depress’d! ” 

We may easily conceive with what feeling a great 
mind like his, cramped and galled by narrow cir¬ 
cumstances, uttered this last line, which he nini kcd 
by capitals* The whole of the poem is eminently 
excellent, and there are in it such pi oofs of a know¬ 
ledge of the world, and of a mature acquaintance 
with life, as cannot be contemplated without wonder, 
when we consider that he was then only in his 
twenty-ninth year, and had yet been so lilde in the 
busy haunts of men/’ 

Yet, while we admire the poetical excellence 
of this poem, candour obliges us to allow, that the 
flame of patriotism and zeal for popular resistance 
with which it is fraught, had no just cause. There 
was, in truth, no «oppression < ” the «nation** was 
not cheated.” Sir Robert Walpole was a wise 
and a benevolent minister, who thought that the 
happiness and prosperity of a commercial country 
like ours, would be best promoted by peace, wliicii 
he accordingly maintained with credit, during a 
very long period. .Tohnson himself afterwards hon¬ 
estly acknowledged the merit of Walpole, whom 
he called a fixed star} ” while he characterisccl 
his opponent, Pitt, as a meteor/’ But Johnson’s 
juvenile poem was naturally impregnated with the 
fire of opposition, and upon every account was uni¬ 
versally admired. 

Though thus elevated into fame, and conscious 



ambition, whicb one might have 8uj)posed would 
have uiged him to endeavour at rising in life. But 
such was his inflexible dignity of character, that he 
could not stoop to court the great; without which, 
hardly any man has made his way to a high station. 
Me could not expect to produce many such works 
as his “ London/’ and he felt the hardships of 
writing for bread j he was therefore, willing to 
resume the office of a schoolmaster, so as to have a 
sure, though moderate income for Ids life; and an 
offer being made to him of the mastership of a 
school,^ provided he could obtain the degree of 


I In a biUet written by Mr. Pope In the following 
year, tins school is said to have been In but 

as it appears from a letter from Earl Gower, that the 
trustees of ic were “some worthy gentlemen in Johnson's 
neighbourhood,” I in my edition suggested that 
Pope must have, by mistake, written Shropshire, instead 
of StJiffbidsiiire. Cut I have since hecii obliged to Mr 
Spearing,attorswy-at-law, for the foUowlnE iwfovmatlon: 

. William Adams, formerly citizen and haberdasher of 
London, founded a school at Newport, in the county of 
Salop, by deed dated 27th November, 1656, by which he 
granted the * yearly sum of sixty poutfds to such able and 
reamed schoolmaster, from time to time, being of godly 
life and conversation, who should have been educated at 
one of the Universities of Ox foul or Cambridge, and liad 
taken the degree of Master of At ts^ and was well read iti 
the Greek and Latin tongues, as should be nominated 
from time to time by the said William Adams, during 
hh Ufe, and after the decease of the said William Adams 
by the governours (namely, the Master and Wardens of 
the Haberdashers’ Company of the City of London) and 
rheir successors.' The manour and lands out of which 
the revenues for the maintenance of the school were to 
Issue are situate at Knighton and Adbaston^ in the county of 







granted him as a favour from the University of 
Oxfords But though he had made such a figure In 
the literary world, it was then thought too great a 
favour to be asked. 

Stafford,** From the foregoing account of this founda* 
tion, particularly the circumstances of the salary being 
sixty pounds, and the degree of Master of Arts being n 
requisite qualification in the teacher, it seemed probable 
that this was the school in contemplation; and that 
Lord Gower erroneously supposed that the gentlemen 
who possessed the lands, out of which the revenues 
issued, were trustees of the charity. 

Such was probable conjecture. But in the Gentle¬ 
man** Magazine*’ for May, 1793, there is a letter from 
Mr. Henn, one of the masters of the school of Appleby, 
in Leicestershire, in which he writes as follows: 

*< I compared time and circumstance together, in order 
to discover whether the school in question might not be 
this of Appleby. Some of the trustees at that period 
were * worthy gentlemen of the neighbourhood of Lich¬ 
field.’ Appleby itself is not far from the neighbourhood 
of Lichfield: the salary, the degree requisite, together 
with the timf of election^ all agreeing with the statutes of 
Appleby, The election, as said In the letter, * could not 
be delayed longer than the nth of next month,’whlcl» 
was the nth of September, just three months after the 
annual audit-day of Appleby school, which is always on 
the nth of June; and the statutes enjoin, ne uUiut pr<x* 

' tfphrum tUriio dittiitu trihar mfnjibift morarftvr^ 8 cc, 

“ These 1 thought to be convincing proofs that my con¬ 
jecture was not ill-founded, and that, in a future edition 
of that book, the circumstance might be recorded as fact, 

“ But what banishes every shadow of doubt Is the 
Minuie-hook of the school, which declares the head-master- 
ship to be at that time vacant.” 

I cannot omit returning thanks to this learned gentle¬ 
man for the very handsome manner in which he has In 
that letter been so good as to speak of this work. 





who endeavoured to procure for him a degree from ^ 
Dublin, by the following letter to a friend of Dean 
Swift: 

“sir, 

“ Mr. Samuel Johnson (authour of London, 
a satire, and some other poetical pieces) is a native 
of thia country, and much respected by some worthy 
gentlemen In his neighbourhood, who arc trustees 
of a charity-school now vacant j the certain aalary 
\s sixty pounds a year, of which they arc desirous 
to make him niasiej j but, unfortunately, he is not 
capable of receiving their lx>unty, which would make 
htm happy for Ufcy by not Ireing a Master of Arts / 
which, by, the statutes of this school, the master of 
it must be. 

“ Now these gentlemen do me the lionour to think 
that I have inteiest enougli in you, to prevail upon 
you to write to Dean Swift, to jversuade the Univer¬ 
sity of Dublin to send a diploma to me, constituting 
this poor man Master of Arts in their University. 
They highly extol the man's learning and probity; 
and will not be persuaded, that the University will 
make any difficulty of conferring such a favour upon 
a stranger, if he is recommended by tiie Dean. 
They say, he is not afraid of the. strictest examina¬ 
tion, tliough he is of so long a journey; and will 
venture it, if the Dean thinks It necessary; choos¬ 
ing rather to die upon the road, than he starved to 
death In iranslai'mg for booksellers ; which has been 
his only subsistence for some time past* 

“ I fear there is more difficulty in thU affair, than 

Ti!£ \m ufifi.'.nv 
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practis- i uh of next month. If you see 

same liftht that it appears to nxe^ I J'^opc 
bum this, and pardon me for givJniJ ■ 
trouble about an impracticable thing s 
think there is a probability of obtnining ill 
asked, I am sure your humanity, nn^* P*'op 
relieve merit in distress, will incline you 
the poor man, without my addings nny >nor 
trouble I have already given you, thnn nasu 
that I am, with great truth, Sir, 

Your faithful serv; 

«C 


**Trentham, Aug. i, 1739.*^ 


It was, perhaps no small diaappointinont t 
son that this respectable application hncl 
desired effect; yet how much reaaon Itnft the 
both for himself and his country, to rcjoic 
did not succeed, as he might probably hftvc 
in obscurity those hours in which he nfl 
produced his incomparable works# 

About this time he made one OthOr e 
emancipate himself from the driiclgcry of r 
ship. He applied to Dr. Adame, to cont 
Smalbroke of the Commons, whether a 
might be permitted to practise as an acivocal 
without a docior^B degree in Civil l-»aw. 
(said he) a total stranger to these etudit 
whatever is a profession, and maintains n 
must be within the reach of common fibilit 
some degree of industry**^ Dr. Adams wa 
pleased with Johnson^s design to employ hi? 



n better qualified to make n dietin- 
n8 a lawyer \ for, he would have 
\ profession a rich store of various 
uncommon acuteness, and a com-* 
gc, in which few could have equalled, 
fiuipassed him. He who could dis¬ 
and wit in defence of the decision 
of Commons upon Mr. Wilkes’s 
ddlosex, and of the unconstitutional 
' fellow-subjccta in America, must 
werful advocate in any cause* But 
vant of a degree wae an insurmount- 

fore, under the necessity of persever- 
le, into which be hard been forced; 
It his proposal from Greenwich to 
I translation of Father Paul Snrpi’s 
cepted.^ 

y Miscellany, October 21, 173S, there 
ming a^lvevtiaemcnt: ** Just puhUehed, 
ntlng the History of the Council of 
from the ItaUan of Father Paul Sarpl; 
8 Life, and Notes tJicological, lilstorical, 
the French edition of Dr, Le Courayer. 
led, Observations on the History, and 
adoiis from various Autlionra, Imtii 
crlpt. By S. Johnson, i. The work 
o hundven si)eels, and be two volumes 
on good paper and letter. 2. ^I'he 
‘ach volume, to he paid, half a guinea 
the first volume, and the rest at the 
mti volume in sheets. 3. IVo-pence 
cry sheet less than two hundred, k 
large paper. In three volumes, at the 
icas; one to be paid at tlie time of 




DUt tne aesign was arupc ; rur u gimiy 

history another person of t)\e name of Snnuiol f 

Johnson, Liljrnrian of St. MaitWa in tJic Ficlda, ; 
and Curate of that parish, engaged in the same * 
undertaking, and was patronised by the Clergy, 
jjarticularly by Dr. Pearce, .afterwards Bishop of j 

Rochester. Several light skirmishes jiaascd between i 

the rival translators, in the news-papers of the day; 
and the consequence was that they destroyed cncli 
other, for neither of them went on witli the work. 

It is much to he regretted, that the able perform¬ 
ance of that celebrated genius Fra Paolo, lost the 
advantage of being incorporated into British litci a- ! 
ture by the masterly hand of Johnson. 1 

I have in my possession, by tlie favour of Mr. ) 
John Nichols, a paper in Johnson’s hand-writing, 
entitled Account between Mr. Edward Cave nncl 
Sam. Johnson, in relation to a version of Father 
Paul, &c. begun August the zd, 1738 j by wliicl) , 
it appears, that from that day to the 21 at of April, 

1739, Johnson received for tide work 49/. 7/. in 
sums of one, two, three, and sometimes four guineas 
at a time, most frequently two. And it is curious 
to observe the minute and scrupulous accuracy witli i 
which Johnson had pasted unon it a slip of paper, I 
which he has entitled << Small account,*' and which 
contains one article, ♦^Sept. 9th, Mr. Cave laid ! 

subscribing, another at the delivery of fho /irst, and tho i 

test at the delivery of tho other volumes. Tho work I 

is now in the press, and will be diligently proseentod. j 

Stihscrlptlons are taken fn by Mr, Dodsloy fn Pall-Mall, ( 

Mr. Rivlngton In St. FauPs Ghurch-yard, by E. Cave 
at St. John’s Gate, and the 'rranslator, at No. 6, In Cas t Ic- ’ 
street, by Cavendlsh-square.^' 


Johnson^s handwriting, partly in that of another 
person; and there follows a leaf or two on which 
are written a number of characters which have the 
appearance of a short hand, which, perhaps, Johnson 
was then trying to learn. 

**To Mr. Cave. 

«siRj Wednesday. 

“ I DID not care to detain your servant while I 
Wrote an answer to your letter, in which you seem 
to insinuate tliat I had promised more than I am 
ready to perform. If 1 have raised your expec¬ 
tations by any thing that may have escaped my 
memory, 1 am sorry j and if you remind me of it, 
shall thank you for the favour. If I made fewer 
aUeraiions than usual in the Debates, it was only 
because there appeared, and still appears to be, less 
need of alteration. The verses to Lady Firebrace^ 
may be had when you please, for you know that 
sucli a subject neither deserves much thought, nor 
requires it. 

‘^The Chinese Stories^ maybe had folded down 
when you please to send, in which I do not recol¬ 
lect that you desired any alterations to be made. 

An answer to another query 1 am very willing 

^ Tiioy afterwards appeared In the Oentlcman*8 Maga¬ 
zine with this title—Verses to Lady Firebrace, at Bury 
Assizes.” 

^ Du Halde's Description of China was then publishing 
by Mr. Cave in weekly numbers, whence Johnson was 
to seleci pieces for the embeUishment of the Magazine.-.. 
J^lCHOLS. 





niglit, u there haa been tune ; lor i tiimK it the 
most proper way of inviting sucli a corrcBpoiulence 
aa may be an advantage to tlic paper, not u load 
upon it. 

Aa to the Prize Veraea, a backwarclncfifi to de¬ 
termine their degrees of merit k not pecidiar to me. 
You may, tf you please, still have what I can say; 
hut I shall engage with little spiiit in an affair, 
which I shall /janffy end to my own satisfaction, 
and cerialniy not to the satisfaction of the parties 
concerned.^ 

to Father Paul, I fiavc not yet heen just 
to my proposal, but have met with im]>e<liments, 
which, I hope, are now at an end ; and if you find 
cjie progress liereaftcr not such as you have a right 
to expect, you can easily stimulate a negligent 
translator. 

♦‘If any or all of these have contributed to your 
discontent, I will endeavour to remove it; and 
desire you to jiropose the question to which you 
wish for an answer. 

“ I am, Sir, 

♦♦ Your humble servant, 
“Sam. JofiNso.v.** 

“ To Mr. Cavk. 

“ I AM pretty much of your ojunion, that the 
Commentary cannot be prosecuted with any appear¬ 
ance of success; for as the names of the authours 

^ The premium of forty pounds proposed for the best 
poem on the Divine Attributes Is here alluded to,— 
Nichols. 




soon aatisfied with it. And I think the Uxamen 
should be pushed forward with the utmost expedi¬ 
tion. Thus, ‘ Tliis day, &c. An Examen of 
Mr. Pope*« Essay, &c. containing a succinct Ac¬ 
count of the Philosophy of Mr. Leibnitz on the 
System of the Fatalists, with a Confutation of their 
Opinions, and an Illustration of the Doctrine of 
i^'ree-wlll; * [with what else you think proper.] 

‘‘ It will, above all, he necessary to take notice, 
that it is a thing distinct from tl^e Commentary. 

“ T was 80 far from imagining they stood still,^ 
that 1 conceived them to have a good deal before¬ 
hand, and therefore was less anxious in providing 
theni more. But if ever they stand stiH on my 
account, it must doubtless be charged to me; and 
whatever else shall be reasonable, I shall not oppose; 
but beg a suspense of judgement till morning, when 
I must entreat you to send me a dozen proposals, 
and you shall then have copy to spare. 

I am, Sir, 

Your* 8 , impratum, 

Sam. Jomnson,^^ 

** Pray muster up the Proposals if you can, or let 
the boy recall them from the booksellers.'* 

But although he corresponded with Mr. Cave con¬ 
cerning a translation of Crousaz's Examen of Pope's 
Essay on Man, and gave advice as one anxious for 

' The Compositors in Mr. Cave’s printing-office, who 
appear by this letter to have then walled for copy, 
—Nichols, 



ftBcvibed to him; and I have found this point 
ascertained, beyond all doubt, by the foliowlnf; 
article in Dr. Birch^a Manuscripts in the Britisli 
Museum: 

« Eus;e Carter^e, S. P. D. Thomas Birch. 

n f^f/'sionem tuam Rxamhus Orouia%\ani jam ber* 
legu Summam et eleganitam^ et tn re (itjjlcmtmd 
proprlelatem^ admiraius. 

Ddham No*oemh, 27 ® 173 ^*^^ ^ 

Indeed Mrs. Carter has lately acknowledged to 
Mr. Seward, that she was the translator of the 

Examen.^* 

It is remarkable, that Johnson’s last quoted letter 
to Mr. Cave concludes with a fair confession that lie 
had not a dinner; and It is no less remarkable, thnt 
though in this state of want himself, his benevolent 
heart was not msenaible 16 the necessitiea of an 
humble labourer in literature, as appears from the 
very next letter: 


... To Mr. Cave, 

<< DEAfi SIR, {^No date»2 

“ You may remember I have formerly talked 
with you about a Military Dictionary. The eldest 
Mr. Macbean, who was with Mr, Chambers, has 
very good materials for such a work, which I hnvo 
seen, and will do it at a very low raie.^ I think the 

^ Blroh MSS. Brit. Mu«. ^313. 

2 This book was published. 



i willing to do for twelve shillings a sheet, to be 
lade up a guinea at the second impression. If you 
link on it, I will wait on you with him. 

** 1 am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

“ Saw. Johksom,** 

** Pray lend me Topsel on Animals.” 

I must not omit to mention, that this Mr. Mac- 
ean was a native of Scotland. 

In the Gentleman^s Magazine of this year, John- 
on gave a Life of Father Paul; * and he wrote the 
’reface to the Volume,f which, though prefixed to 
: when bound, is always published with the Appen- 
ix, and ts therefore the last composition belonging 
3 it. The ability and nice adaptation with which 
e could draw up a prefatory «iddre«s, was one of 
is peculiar excellencies. 

It appears too, that he paid a friendly attention 
D Mrs. Elizabeth Carter; for in a letter from 
dr. Cave to Dr. Birch, November 28, this year, 
find “ Mr. Johnson advises Miss C. to undertake 
translation of Corf/, because there is 

rose and verse, and to put her name to it when 
ubltshed.*^ This advice was not followed j prob- 
bly from an apprehension that the work was not 
nlhciently popular for an extensive sale. How well 
ohnson himself could have executed a translation 
f this philosophical poet, we may judge from the 
allowing specimen which he has given in the 
Umbler; (Mof/o to No. 7.) 







^j^jice ierrena nebulas « p, 

^tque tuo spUndori mica / Tu namquc scrcnufn^ 

Prmcpum, -oeclor, du^, ,,mda, Unnint, Uk,u>^ 

" worlds presides, 

Whose voice created, and whose wisdoj gu dcs 
On darkJing man in pure effulgence shine,® 

^18 thine alone to calm the pious breast, ' 

With silent confidence and holy rest; 

/°"tend7’ ‘hee we ; 

Path, motive, guide, original, and end! ” 

to r assistance which he gave 

P.S Parliamentary Debates, his writings in ?he 

haave, m which it is to jbe observedi that ho 
aSim • chymistry which never fo 5 - 

(i A ^ > T “ An Addrefis to the Reader 
-^ %igram botIvin Greek and Latin to Eliza * 

wa iKt A‘‘ of MiS,V 

was written by Johnson^ and on that sunnosThnn f*, 
has been improperly inserted in the edition of hi« 
works by the Booksellers. after his dece sT W ^ 
th^ere no positive.testimony as to this nS f ^ 
o the performance, and the name of Ihakapeare not 


w jfvnaera moifs, 




) be the production of Johnson. But there is here 
3 occasion to resort to internal evidence; for my 
.ord Bisliop of Salisbury (Dr. Douglas) has as- 
ired me, that It was written by Guthrie. His 
:parate publications weie, “A Complete Vindica- 
on of the Licensers of the Stage, from tlie niali- 
ious and scandalous Aspersions of Mr. Brooke, 
^uthour of Gustavus Vasa/"* being an ironical 
Utack. upon thorn for their Suppression of that 
>agedy; and, Marmor Norfolciense; or an 
Lssay on an ancient prophetical Inscription, in 
lonkish Rhyme, lately discovered near Lynne in 
'lorfolk, by Proiujs Britannicus."" * In this per- 
ormance, he, in a feigned inscription, supposed to 
lave been found in Norfolk, the county of Sir Robert 
Valpole, then the obnoxious prime minister of this 
:ountry, inveighs against the Brunswick succession, 
nd the measures of government consequent upon it.^ 
fo this supposed prophecy he added a Comnien- 
ary, making each expression apply to the times, 
vith warm Anti-Hanoverian zeal. 

This anonymous pamphlet, I believe, did not 
nake so much noise as was expected, and, thcre- 
bre, liad not a very extensive circulation. Sir John 
Dawkins relates, that warrants were issued, and 
nessengers employed to apprehend the authour; 
kvho, though he had forborne to subscribe his name 
:o the pamphlet, the vigilance of those in pursuit of 
liim had discovered;"" and we are informed, that 

1 The Inscription and the Translation of It are pre¬ 
served in iho London Maga2ine for the year 17391 





malice --j lor rar. «tec e. one of fi,« 

Secretaries of the Treasury, wlio anrlcist « vari Jv 
of important business, lioJitcly obliKccI me wJiK i 

diiected every possitile senrcJi to be made in fi 
rcMrds ^of the Treasury and Secretary of Statn'*' 
Office to c„„id »„d' „ Sw. 

found upoh ,t a charge of InconsisteL i3« 
authour, because he had accented of n nLlt! r 

M.My, .M 3 „£r.r„“" 

the measures of governmeiit. As a mbrS?n im! 

pnser' he had not yet h4rd of if Mi. 

m^to^^.JrectlyaLgetiT^^^^ 

He looked at, it apd laughed, and seemed to K 

much tliverted with the feeble offoris^K^^^^ ^ 

known adversary, who, I hope, is aiivc to rtd tS^ 



en for you, you rogue, I should probably never 
ve seen 

As Mr. Pope's note concerning Johnson, alluded 
in a former page, refers both to Ins London,^’ 
d his “ Marnior Norfolcicnse/' I liayc deferred 
5erting it till now. I am indebted for it to Dr, 
rrcy, the Bishop of Dromore, who permitted me 
copy it from the original in his possession. It 
IS presented to Ins Lordship by Sir Joshua 
eynoids, to whom it was given by the son of 
r. Richardson the painter, the person to whom 
is addressed. I have tinscribed it with minute 
actness, that the peculiar mode of writing, and 
iperfeci spelling of that celebrated ]>oet, may be 
hibiled to the curious tn literature. It Justifies 
vift's epithet of paper-sparing Popc,^’ for it is 
liuen on a sJip no larger than n common message- 
rd, and was sent to Mr. Richardson, along with 
e imitation of Juvenal. 

<< Tins is imitated ()y one Johnson wlto put in 
I a Publick-school in Shropshire,^ but was dis- 
pointed. He has an infirmity of the conyuUiyc 
id, that attacks him sometimes, so as to maltc 
im a sad Spectacle. Mr, P. from the Merit 
This Work which was all the knowledge he 
d of Him endeavour'd to serve Him wltliout his 
fn application; 8 c wrote to my L‘h gore, but 
did not succeed. Mr. Johnson published afler- 
another Poem in Latin with Notes the whole 
ry Humeroua callM the Norfolk Prophecy. 

> ' ^ See note, p. iii, 



whicn It contained, out, iruiu ci>uiutu | 

shewing him the |)a])cr itself. Wlien Sir Joshua 
observed to Johnson that he seemed very desivom | 
to see Pope^s note, lie answered, ** Wlio would not 
he proud to have tsvich a man as l^opc so aoHcitoos 
in enquiring about him ? 

TI\e infirmity to which Mr. Pope alludes, ap¬ 
peared to me also, as I have elsewhere ^ oi)8ei ved, 
to be of the convulsive kind, and of the nature of 
that distcmjier called St. Vituses dance ; and in this 
opinion I am confirmed by tlic desermtion wliich 
Sydenham gives of that disease. ** This disorder 
is a kind of convulsion. It manifests itself by lialt- 
ing or nnsteadiness of one of the legs, which the 
patient draws after him like an idcot. If the hand 
of the same side be npjilied to the hi cast, or any 
other part of the body, he cannot keep it a moment ? 
in the same posture, but it will be drawn into a I 
different one by a convulsion, notwithstanding all | 
his efforts to the conliary.’* Sir Joshua Reynolds,, j 
however, was of a different opinion, and favoured | 
me with the following paper. ) 

“ Those motions or tricks of Dr, Johnson are im- | 
properly called convulsions. He could sit motion- I 
less, when he was told so to do, as well as any other j 
man. My opinion is, that it proceeded from a j 
habit 2 which he had indulged himself in, of acconi- 

J Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides (Introduction). 

2 [Sir Joshua Reynolds’s notion on this subject Is con- 
firmed by what Johnson himseU said to a young lady,, 
the niece of his friend Christopher Smart. See a note 
by Mr. Boswell on some particulars communicated by 
Reynolds, in vol. v. under March ^o, 1783.—M,] 





:>atc some part ot hia past cun- 
; was not engaged in conversa- 
rexQ auve to rush into las mind; 
iMiy company, any employment 
cd to being alone* 'I'he great 
(he said) was to escape from 
tion he considered as the disease 
i^othing cured but company* 

^ Ills absence of mind and parti** 
laractciistick of the man, may 
When he and I took a journey 
(Vest, we visited the late Mr. 
lire; the converaadon turning 
h dohnson could not well see, 
fior of the room, stretching out 
na he could reach before himj 
left leg, and stretching his right 
he old gentleman observing him, 
fid in a very courteous manner 
b it was not a new house, the 
:t!y safe. The Doctor started 
ike a person waked out of his 
; a word/^ 

>n this subject, my readers may 
nih another anecdote, communi- 
c same friend, from the relation 

) be a pretty frequent visitor at 
Richardson, authour of Clarissa, 
of extensive reputation. Mr. 
ic day to see Richardson, soon 
n of Df. Cameron, for having 




have been eome very unfavourable circiunfltanccij j 
lately diflcovcicd in this particular ease, which had I 
induced the King to approve of an execution for f 
rebellion so long after the time when il was com- j 
mitted, as this had the appearance of putting a man f 
to death in cold blood,^ and waa very unlike his | 
Majesty’s usual clemency. While he was talking, \ 
lie jierceived a person standing at a window in the | 
room, shaking his head, and rolling himself about j 
in a strange ridiculous manner. He concluded that [ 
he was an idcot, whom Ijis iclations had put under f 
the care of Mr. Richardson, as a very good man. 
To his great surjurze, however, this figure stalked 
forwards to where he and Mr. Richardson were 
sitting, and all at once took up the argument,, and 
burst out into an invective against George the 

* Impartial poaterity may, perhaps, bo as little inclined 
as Dr. Johnson was, to justify ilio uncommon rigour 
exercised in iho enso of Dr. Archibald Cameron. Ho 
was an amiable niul truly lioiiost man; and Ids ofTcuce 
was owing to a generous, thougli mistaken principle of 
duty. Being obliged, after 17^6, to give up Ids profes¬ 
sion as a plivslcliin, and to go Into foreign pans, lie was 
honoured with the rank of Colonel, both In tlio French > 
and Spanish service. He was a son of tlie ancient and } 
respectable family of Cameron, of Lochlelj and bis j 
brotlicr, who was the Chief of that bravo clan, <li8tlii- \ 
gulshed lilmsclf by moderation and humanity, while the 
Highland army marched victorious through Scotland. | 
It is remarkable of this Chief, that though ho had 
earnestly remonstrated against the attempt as hopeless, } 
he was of too heroick a spirit not to venture his life ( 
and fortune In the cause, when personally asked by him \ 
whom he thought his Prince, ' 'j 



jnrticularly, that wlien an omccr of high rank had 
)cen acquitted by a Court Martial, George the 
Second had with hia own hand struck his name 
)fr the list. In filmic, he cliKpiayed such n |)OWci‘ of 
?Joq»cnce,thatHogarth looked at him with astonish- 
ncnl, and actually iniaginetl that this idcot had been 
it the moment inspired. Neither Hogaith nor John- 
on were made known to each other at this interview. 

In 1740 he wrote for the Gentleman’s Magazine 
he » Preface,’’t “the Life of Admiral lllakc,” * 
ind the first parts of those of “Sir Francis Drake,” 
nd “Phiiip j^anetter,”* ^ both which he finished 
he following year, fie also wrote an “ Essay .on 
i]>ita))h 5 ,’’* and an “ Epitaph on Phillips, a Muai- 
:ian,” * which was afterwards published with some 
)lher pieces of his, in Mrs. WjlhaniR’s Miscellanies. 
riuB Epitaph is so exquisitely beautiful, tliat I 
emcinbcr even Lord Karnes, strangely ])rc]udiccd 
8 he was against Dr. Jolmson, was coni]idled to 
How it vciy high piaisc. It has been ascribed 
0 Mr. Garrick, from its appearing at fust with the 
ignaUu c G ; init I have lieard Mi. Garrick dcclaro, 
hat it was written liy Dr. Johnson, and give the 
oilowing account of the manner in which it was 
ouiposcd. Johnson and he were sitting together; 
/hen, amongst other thinga, Garrick repeated an 
ipitajih upon this Phillipn by a Dr. Wilkc 8 , in 
I1C8C words; 


^ [lo wjuch In 1742 he inacle very large ndcllllons, 
/hlcli haVc never yet fjccn Incoi porateil In any edition 
f Bjjncficr’s Life.—>V. Cmuj^rMs.} 





To beauteous onlcr and liarnionions love > 

Rest here in peace, till angels bid tbec 
And meet thy blessed Saviour in the 

Johnson shook his head at these coiiunon'"P^^^® 
funereal lines, and said to Garrick, **1 think, 

1 can make a better,** Then stirring about 

for a little while, in a state of naeditation, 1\C nNi^ofit 

extempore produced the following verses r 

** Phillips, whose touch harmonious could 
The pangs of guilty power or hapless lovo j 
Rest here, distresa’d by poverty no more, 

Here find ^at calm thou gav'st so ofl l^efor^ > 

Sleep, undisturbed, within this peaceful 

iill angels wake thee with a note like thinc f ^ 

Al'the skme time that Mr. Garrick fnvourcd 
ihe wifh this anecdote, he repeated a very 

^ [The ephap)i of Phiihpjj Is in the porch of Wolver¬ 
hampton church. The proso part of ic Js cuHotia t 

. Near this place lies 

' C>uKLK9 CtAuolus Pmrurs, 

■ Whose absolute contempt of riches 

and inimitable performances upon the violin, 
made him the admiration of all that knew him. 

He was born in Wales, 
made the tour of Kurope, 

and, after the experience of both kinds of fortimc, 

Died in 

Mr, Garrick appears not to have recited the veraea 
correctly, the original being as follows. One of tlic 





of wliich I know not the exact date. Dr. Johnson 
afterwards gave it to me himself: Cibber 

** Augustus still survives in Maro^s strain, 

And Spenser ^8 verse prolongs liliza’s reign ; 

Great George’s acts lei tuneful Cibber sing; 

For Nature formM the Poet for the King.’^ 

In 174^ he wrote for the Gentleman^s Magazine 
** the Preface/^ t “Conclusion of his lives of Drake 
and Barretlcr/* * “ A free translation of the Jests 
of Hierocles, with an Introduction; f I think, 
the following pieces : “Debate on the Proposal of 
parliament to Cromwell, to assume tiie Title of King, 
abridged, modi^ed, and digested f “ Translation 
of Abbe Guyon’s Dissertation on the Amazons 
^^Translation of Fontenelle’s Panegyrick on Dr* 
Morin.” t T wo notes upon this appear to me un- 

various readings is remarkable, as it is the germ of John¬ 
son’s concluding line; 

** Exalted soul, various sounds could please 
The love-sick Virgin, and the gouty ease; 

Could jarring trovjtU^ like Amphion, move 
'I’o beauteous order and harmonious lovej 
Rest here in peace, till Angels bid thee rise. 

And meet thy Savioop* 3 <onsari In t/re skies.” 

Dr. Wilkes, rlie authour of these lines, was a Fellow 
of 'J’rinhy College, in Oxford, and rector of Piichfbrd, 
in Shropshire: he collected materials for a history of 
that county, and is spoken of by Brown Willis, in his 
History of Mitred Abbles, vol. it. p. 189. But he was 
ft native of StaiTordshire; and to the antiquities of that 
county was his attention cbicHy confined, Mr, Shaw 
has had tlic use of his papers, —Bf.AKRMAy.J 
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Pwlia- doubtedly his. He this year, and t 
ing, wrote the Parliamentary Deb; 
etmtes himself, that he was the sole co] 
for those three years only. He wa 
precisely exact in his statement, whic 
from hasty recollection; for it is suff 
that his composition of them began 
1740, and ended February 23, 1742 

It appears from some of Cavers 
Birch, that Cave had better assis 
branch of his Magazine, than has 
supposed; and that he was indefati^ 
it made as perfect as he could. 

Thus 21st July, 1735, ‘‘I troubh 
inclosed, because you said you coulc 

what is here given for Lord C- 1 

beg you will do so as soon as yoi 
because the month is far advanced. 

And 15th July, 1737, “As you 
debates so far as to perceive the sp 
printed are not exact, I beg the fa 
will peruse the inclosed, and, in th 
your memory will serve, correct the 
sages, or add any thing that is omitt 
be very glad to have something of 

N-^le^s speech, which would be 

service. 

“A gentleman has Lord Bathur 
add something to.’^ 

And July 3, 1744, « You will set 
low, abominable stuff is put ^ upon y 
learned friend’s 2 character, such as ] 

1 I suppose in another compilation of t 

^ TS__Y _ T YY 1 • t 
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reject, and endeavour to do something better t 
wards doing justice to the character. But as 
cannot expect to attain my desire in that respe( 
it would be a great satisfaction, as well as an hono 
to our work, to have the favour of the genui 
speech. It is a method that several have be 
pleased to take, as I could show, but I think m 
self under a restraint. I shall say so far, that 
have had some by a third hand, which I unde 
stood well enough to come from the firs 
others by penny-post, and others by the speak( 
themselves, who have been pleased to visit J 
John’s gate, and show particular marks of th 
being pleased.” ^ 

There is no reason, I believe, to doubt the vei 
city of Cave. It is, however, remarkable, tl 
none of these letters are in the years during whi 
Johnson alone furnished the Debates, and one 
them is in the very year after he ceased from tl 
labour. Johnson told me, that as soon as he fou 
that the speeches were thought genuine, he det< 
mined that he would write no more of them ; “: 
he would not be accessary to the propagation 
falsehood.” And such was the tenderness of 
conscience, that a short time before his death 
expressed his regret for his having been the auth< 
of fictions, which had passed for realities. 

He nevertheless agreed with me in thinking, t] 
the debates which he had framed were to be vak 
as orations upon questions of publick importan 
They have accordingly been collected in volura 
properly arranged, and recommended to the not 
of narliamentarv sneakers bv a nreface. written 
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Attempts no inferior hand.^ I mus 
to sell although there is in those < 
** Irene ” q£ political information, and 
I cannot agree that they ex 
particular speaker, as Sir . 
think. But, indeed, wha 
of his judgement, and taste 
presumes to give, as the 
celebrated orators, “die d 
Pulteney, and the yelping p 
This year I find that h 
been for some time ready fi 
necessities made him desk 
as he could for it, without 
following letter from Mr. 
the same volume of man 
Museum, from which I cof 
They were most obligingly 
Sir William Musgrave, one 
noble repository. 

“ I HAVE put Mr. Jo 
Gray’s^ hands, in order to 
inclined to buy it; but I dc 
not. He would dispose of 
advantage may be made by ; 
society,^ or any gentlem^, 
you know, take such a ba] 

^ I am assured that the editor 
whose commercial works are w 
® Hawkins’s Life of Johnson. 
^ A bookseller of London. 

■* Not the Rojal Society: 

encouragement of learning, of 
—... 1 • 
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unfit to deal with theatrical persons. Fleet 
[Ood was to have acted it last season, but Johnson" 
i^Hdence or ^ prevented it.’^ 

1 have already mentioned that Irene,’’ was nc 
^o\ight into publick notice till Garrick was manage 
• iDrury-lane theatre. 

In 1742 2 he wrote for the Gentleman’s Magazir 
le Preface,”! the Parliamentary Debates,” 
Essay on the Account of the Conduct of tt 
‘uchess of Marlborough,” * then the popular topic 
conversation. This Essay is a short but masted 
•rformance. We find him in No. 13 of h 
ambler, censuring a profligate sentiment in thj 
A^ccount; ” and again insisting upon it strenuous] 
conversation.^ *^An Account of the Life < 
5 ter Burman,” I believe chiefly taken from 
reign publication; as, indeed, he could not hin 
IF know much about Burman ; Additions to h 
ife of Barretier;” * “The Life of Sydenham,” 
ter wards prefixed to Dr. Swan’s edition of h 
3 rk:s; “ Proposals for printing Bibliotheca Hai 
ana, or a Catalogue of the Library of the Earl 
xlord.” * His account of that celebrated colle( 

luting expensive works. It existed from about 17 
X'746, when, having incurred a considerable debt, 
Ls dissolved. 

TThere is no erasure here, but a mere blank: to i 
w-hich may be an exercise for ingenious conjecture. 
* L^rom one of his letters to a friend, written in Ju 
it should seem that he then purposed to write 
ly oil the subject of Charles the Twelfth, of Swede 
i to have it ready for the ensuing winter. The pa 
je alluded to, however, is somewhat ambiguous; ai 
i work which he then had in contemplation may ha 
in. a history of that monarch.—M. ] 


Osbome tion of books, in which he 
the book- to literature, of what the 
raisonne^ when the subject! 
various, and it is executed 
to impress all his readers 
philological attainments, 
fixed to the first volume of 
the Latin accounts of bool 
He was employed in this b 
Osborne the bookseller, wl 
for 13,000/. a sum which 
of his manuscripts, was not 
of the books had cost; yet, 
me, the slowness of the Sc 
was not much gained by it. 
related, with many embelJ 
one day knocked Osborne c 
folio, and put his foot upon 
truth I had from Johnson 
impertinent to me, and I 
not in his shop : it was in n 
A very diligent observer 
we should not easily suppos 
have no doubt that he wrot< 
entitledForeign History,^ 
December. To prove it, I 
dnetion. ^*As this is that 
which Nature may b>e said tc 
of hostilities, and which seer 
a short sU)p to violence and s 
fc^ malice to relent, and ani 
can scarce expect any other 
negociations and treaties, of j 
nrtf^TTiaraftrmc war* A o 
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those who despise the capacity of the Swiss, tell 
by what wonderful policy, or by what happy cc 
ciliation of interests, it is brought to pass, that ii 
body made up of different communities and diff 
ent religions, there should be no civil commotio: 
though the people are so warlike, that to nomin; 
and raise an army is the same/' 

I am obliged to Mr. Astle for his ready perm 
sion to copy the two following letters, of which t 
originals are in his possession. Their conte: 
shew that they were written about this time, a 
that Johnson was now engaged in preparing 
historical account of the British Parliament. 

^«To Mr. Cave. 

“ SIR, dati 

I BEUEVE I am going to write a long letti 
and have therefore taken a whole sheet of pap< 
The first thing to be written about is our hist 
rical design. 

“You mentioned the proposal of printing in nui 
bers, as an alteration in the scheme, but I belie 
you mistook, some way or oth^, my meaning; 
had no other view than that you might rather pr; 
too many of five sheets than of five and thirty. 

“ With regard to what I shall say on the mani 
of proceeding, I would have it understood as who' 
indifferent to me, and my opinion only, not my i 
solutiem. Rmptoris sit eligere. 

“ I think the insertion of the exact dates of t 
most important events in the margin, or of so ma 
eveiits as may enable the reader to regulate the ore 
of facts with sufficient exactness, the proper medk 
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Rate of and a history which 
on each 
pates according to the 
think the work ough 
history, which is coni 
of the regularity of a 
with spirit. For this 
hers or dates, nor rejei 
I am of , your of 
most of the resolutio 
think we shall give ti 
Parliamentary proceed 
The naked papers, wit 
terwoven, require som< 
understood. I wih ds 
some exactness, but I 
told me on Saturday tb 
this work, and found sc 
ing the half guinea of la 
to me that you had maj 


Bot press you too hard 
only, as I send it in, 
copy; the rest you ma 
more convenient; and i 
I shall, for some time, I 
"" The Life of Savac 
and in Great Primer, ai 
sending in half a sheet 
that shall likewise lye ] 
done. With the debate 
enough ? if I had but go 
Towards Mr. Sava 
you got? Iwouldwillh 
know whether his defenc 
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have his collection of Poems, on account of t 
Preface,*—The Plain Dealer,” all the ma| 
zines that have any thing of his or relating to bin 
I thought my letter would be long, but it 
now ended; and I am. Sir, 

Your's, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson 

The boy found me writing this almost in t 
dark, when I could not quite easily read yours. 

‘‘ I have read the Italian :—nothing in it is we 
“ I had no notion of having any thing for t] 
Inscription.^ I hope you don^t think I kept 
to extort a price. I could think of nothing, t 
to-day. If you could spare me another guinea £ 
the history, I should take it very kindly, to-nighi 
but if you do not, I shall not think it an injur; 
--1 am almost well again.^^ 


To Mr. Cave. 

SIR, 

‘‘You did not tell me your determinatio 
about the Soldier^s Letter which I am confider 
was never printed. I think it will not do by itsel 
or in any other place, so well as the Mag. Extra 
ordinary. If you will have it at all, I believe yo 
do not think I set it high, and I will be glad i 
what you give, you will give quickly. 

“ You need not be in care about something U 

^ “ The Plain Dealer ” was published in 1724, and con 
tained some account of Savage. 

2 [Perhaps the Runick Inscription, Gent. Mag. vol. xii 
D. — M l 


Ad print, for I have got 
Lauram tract Layer, Atterbu 


Epi- 

gramma which I will try to 


try 


I would also ascr 
Description of Chii 
Halde/^ t 
His writings in t 
i743Tare, the ‘‘Prefa 
bates,^"t ‘^Conadera 
Crousaz and Warburto 
in which while he d 
admirable metaphysic 
m controversy f 
gramma 1;^'* and, 

^ Afigliacas inter pu 
M<nc uteri pontk 
Adshf Laura^ tihi 
Neme tihi noceat 

Mr. Hector was preser 
^premptu. The first lin< 
and Johnson was called i 
it, which he instantly did 
[The following elegant 
me Gentleman^s Magazin 
was nmny years ago poini 
as written by Johnson, at 
him. ’ 

AD ORNATISS] 

V^tNJE sit arti, j 
Formosa viri 
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Pope^s Verses on his Grotto; * and, as he 
could employ his pen with equal success upon s 
small matter as a great, I suppose him to the 
authour of an advertisement for Osborne, concern¬ 
ing the great Harleian Catalogue. 


Ut fortuitis verna coloribus 
Depicta vulgo rura magis placent, 

Nec invident horto nitenti 
Divitias operosiores: 

Lenique fons cum murmure pulchrior 
Obliquat ultro praecipitem fugam 
Inter reluctantes lapillos, et 
Ducit aquas temer^ sequentes; 

Utque inter undas, inter et arbores, 

Jam vere prime dulce strepunt aves, 

Et arte nulla gratiores 

Ingeminant sine lege cantus: 

Nativa sic te gratia, te nitor 
Simplex decebit, te veneres tuae; 

Nudus Cupido suspicatur 
Artifices nimis apparatus. 

Ergo fluentem tu ; male sedula, 

Ne ssBva inuras semper acu comam; 

Nec sparsa odorato nitentes 
Pulvere dedecores capillos ; 

Quales nec olim vel Ptolemaeia 
Jactabat uxor, sidereo in choro 
Utcunque devotae refulgent 
Verticis exuviae decori; 

Nec diva mater, cum simllem tuae 
Mentita formam, et pulchrior aspici, 
Permisit incomtas protervis 
Fusa comas agitate vends. 

In vol. xiv. p. 46. of the same work, an elegant Epifirran 
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Friend- But I should think m) 
ship, an my illustriouvs friend and 
troduce here, with more 
exquisitely beautiful Odi 
serted in any of the colk 
written by him at a very 
informs me, and inserted, 
zine of this year. 

F RIENDSHl 

Friendship, peculia 
The noble mind^ 
To men and angels 
To all the lower 

While love unkno^w 
Parent of thousai 
The savage and the 
Torments alike ^ 

With bright, but ol 
Alike o’er all hi 
Thy lambent gloric 
Around the favb 

Thy gentle Hows o 
On fools and vil 
In vain for thee th< 
And hugs a flatt 

written by Dr. Inyon of Pu 
and an excellent classical 8< 


Ad Authorem Carminis A 
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Directress of the brave and just, jann 

O guide us through life’s darksome way ! ' 

And let the tortures of mistrust 
On selfish bosoms only prey. 

Nor shall thine ardour cease to glow, 

When souls to blissful climes remove: 

What rais’d our virtue here below, 

Shall aid our happiness above. 

Johnson had now an opportunity of obliging his 
schoolfellow Dr. James, of whom he once observed, 

‘‘no man brings more mind to his profession.” 
James published this year his “Medicinal Diction¬ 
ary,” in three volumes folio. Johnson, as I imder- 
stood from him, had written, or assisted in writing, 
the proposals for this work 5 and being very fond 
of the study of physick, in which James was his 
master, he furnished some of the articles. He, 
however, certainly wrote for it the Dedication to 
Dr. Mead,')' which is conceived with great address, 
to conciliate the patronage of that very eminent 
man.^ 

It has been circulated, I know not with what 
authenticity, that Johnson considered Dr. Birch as 
a dull writer, and said of him, “ Tom Birch is as 

1 To Dr. Mead. 

“ SIR, 

That the Medicinal Dictionary is dedicated to you, 
is to be imputed only to your reputation for superiour 
skill in those sciences which I have endeavoured to ex¬ 
plain and facilitate: and you are, therefore, to consider 
this address, if it be agreeable to you, as one of the 
rewards of merit; and if otherwise, as one of the incon¬ 
veniences of eminence. 
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Dr. Birch brisk as a bee m conversation; 

he take a pen in his hand, than it 
to him, and benumbs all his fac 
literature of this country is much 
activity and diligence must cer 
ledged. We have seen that 
him with a Greek Epigram; ai 
ence with him, during many yec 
had no mean opinion of him. 


“ To Dr. Birc 

" SIR, Thursday 

^ I HOPE you will excuse m< 
on an occasion on which I know 
can apply to; I am at a loss f 
Characters of Earl Stanhope, the 
the minister Sunderland; and I 
infcHrm £”^^3 where I may fine 
any jmmphlets, &c. rdating to t 
to be perused fcM* a days by, i 

Your most humb 


His circumstances were at this t 
yet his affection for his mother ws 
liberal, that he took upon himsel 

disappoint^; because this publick aj 
ment will shew that I do not found b 
bation upon the ignorance of my rezn 
his censure least, whose knowledge 
I am, Sir, 

** Your most obedient hui 
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which, though small in itself, was then considerj 
to him. This appears from the following le 
which he wrote to Mr. Levett, of Lichfield, 
original of which lies now before me. 


‘‘ To Mr. Levett ; m Lichfield. 

“ SIR, December i, 17 

I AM extremely sorry that we have 
croached so much upon your forbearance with 
spect to the interest, which a great perplexity 
affairs hindered me from thinking of with 
attention that I ought, and which I am not 
mediately able to remit to you, but will pay it 
think twelve pounds,) in two months. I 1 
upon this, and on the future interest of that m 
gage, as my own debt; and beg that you will 
pleased to give me directions how to pay it, 
not mention it to my dear mother. If it be ne^ 
sary to pay this in less time, I believe I can 
it; but I take two months for certainty, and 
an answer whether you can allow me so m 
time, I think mysefr very much obliged to y 
forbearance, and shall esteem it a great happi: 
to be able to serve you. I have great opportun 
of dispersing any thing that you may think it pr( 
to make publick. I will give a note for the mo: 
payable at the time mentioned, to any one here 
you shall appoint. I am. Sir, 

“ Your most obedient 

And most humble servant, 

‘‘ Sam. John! 
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Life id It does not appe; 

Savag-e 1744 for the Gentle 
face.f His life of ] 
in a pamphlet by itse. 
this year, fully suiEci 
tation which he had 
Life of Richard Sa 
is difficult to speak i 
that he was for some 
of Johnson; for his 
prodigacy, insolence, 
imdoubtedly had a wa 
regulated mind, had s< 
been much in the co 
wits of his time, he cc 
an abundant supply of 
sophical curiosity me 
S&vage^s misfortunes 2 
him to the lowest stat€ 

* As a specimen of his 
fetter from him to a nobh 
great obligations, but wt 
duct, was obliged to disc 
the hands of the late Fn 
of his Majesty’s Counsel 1 

** JSmmtraMc Bruti 

1 UNO you want (as 
to swear away my life, th; 
became he asks you for a ^ 
be acquainted with this, 1 
feter to. be an Irish Eriden 
f defy and despise you. 

am, 

» Y< 
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for bread, his visits to St. John’s Gate natur 
brought Johnson and him together.^ 

It is melancholy to reflect, that Johnson 
Savage were sometimes in such extreme indigen 

^ Sir John Hawkins gives the world to underst; 
that Johnson, being an admirer of genteel manr 
was captivated by the address and demeanour of Sav 
who, as to his exterior, was to a remarkable degree 
complished.”—Hawkins’s Life, p. But Sir Jo 

notions of gentility must appear somewhat ludicr 
from his stating the following circumstance as presu: 
tive evidence that Savage was a good swordsman: ‘'*1 
he understood the exercise of a gentleman’s weapon, j 
be inferred from the use made of it in that rash cncouj 
which is related in his life.” The dexterity here aliu 
to was, that Savage, in a nocturnal fit of drunkenn 
stabbed a man at a coffee-house, and killed him: 
which he was tried at the Old-Bailey, and found gu 
of murder. 

Johnson, indeed, describes him as having “ a grave 
manly deportment, a solemn dignity of mien ; but wh 
upon a nearer acquaintance, softened into an engag 
easiness of manners.” How highly Johnson admi 
him for that knowledge which he himself so much < 
tivated, and what kindness he entertained for h 
appears from the following lines in the Gentlems 
Magazine for April, 1733, which I am assured vi 
written by Johnson: 

Rjcakdum Savage. 

Hiimani studium generis cut pectore fervet 
0 colat humanum tefoveaique genus. ” 

* [The following striking proof of Johnson’s extr€ 
indigence, when he published the Life of Savage, ■\ 
communicated to Mr. Boswell, by Mr. Richard Sto'i 
of Apsley, in Bedfordshire, from the information of 
Walter Harte, authour of the Life of Gustavus Adolph 

‘‘ Soon after Savage’s Life was published, Mr. Ha 
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Johnson that they could not pay for a lodgi] 
and have wandered together whole nigh: 

Savage Yet in these almost incredible seem 
may suppose that Savage mention 
anecdotes with which Johnson afte 
the life of his unhappy companioi 
other Poets. 

He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, tl 
particular, when Savage and he w; 
James’s-square for want of a lodi 
not at all depressed by their situatii 
spirits and brimful of patriotism, tra\ 

Soon after, meeting him, Cave said, 
very happy t’other day.’—‘ How couJ 
Harte; ‘nobody was there but ourselves, 
by reminding him that a plate of vict 
hind a screen, which was to Johnson, di 
that he did not choose to appear; but on 
versation, he was highly delighted witJ 
on his book.”—M.] 

^ [As Johnson was married before h< 
don, and must have always had a habita 
some readers have wondered, how he 
been driven to stroll about with Sava^ 
want of a lodging. But it should be i 
Johnson, at different periods, had lodgin 
of London j and his finances certainly -v 
of a double establishment. When, ther 
convivial day in London, and found it t 
to any country residence he may occasi( 
having no lodging in town, he was ob! 
night in the^ manner described above ; 
that period, it was not uncommon for t 
together. Savage, it appears, could ac 
with nothing but his company in the 
Epigram given above, which doubtless 
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for several hours, inveighed against the minister,; 
“ resolved they would stand by their country 
I am afraid, however, that by associating v 
Savage, who was habituated to the dissipation ; 
licentiousness of the town, Johnson, though his g< 
principles remained steady, did not entirely prese 
that conduct, for which, in days of greater sim' 
city, he was remarked by his friend Mr. Hect 
but was imperceptibly led into some indulgent 
which occasioned much distress to his virtuous mi 
That Johnson was anxious that an authent 
and favourable account of his extraordinary fri< 
should first get possession of the publick attend 
is evident from a letter which he wrote in 
Gentleman’s Magazine for August of the year j 
ceding its publication. 

“MR. URBAN, 

‘^As your collections show how often ; 
have owed the ornaments of your poetical pagei 
the correspondence of the unfortunate and ingeni 
Mr. Savage, I doubt not but you have so mi 
regard to his memory as to encourage any de£ 
that may have a tendency to the preservation o: 
from insults or calumnies; and therefore, v 
some degree of assurance, intreat you to inform 
publick, that his life will speedily be published b 
person who was favoured with his confidence, ; 
received from himself an account of most of 
transactions which he proposes to mention, to 
time of his retirement to Swansea in Wales. 

“ From that period, to his death in the prisoi 

T^rtc<-nl or/’AiTnt' will msifAT 


Reynolds those of his friends, some 
and the iu the work, and abstrac 
tlie margin. 

‘‘It may be reasonab 
may have the same desigi 
that they can obtain the s 
expected they will suppl]^ 
of intelligence; and that 
Life of Savage,’ they -w 
filled with romantick ac 
amours. You may there 
lovers of truth and wit, by 
them in your Magazine, 
published in 8vo. by Mr 
lane.” 


In February, 1744, it 
from the shop of Robe 
Johnson I have not trace 
the casual one of this pu 
"Life of Savage,” althoi 
that its moral is the rever 
flar •oita morumque juheboy 
inculcated, to guard men < 
too free indulgence of thei 
dents are related in so cleaj 
and illuminated throughout 
that it is one of the most 
the Knglish language. Si 
me, that upon his return i 
it in Devonshire, knowmg 
and began to read it while j 
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down the book till he had finished it, whe 
attempted to move, he found his arm totally 
numbed. The rapidity with which this work 
composed, is a wonderful circumstance. Jot 
has been heard to say, “ I wrote forty-eight oi 
printed octavo pages of the Life of Savage 
sitting; but then I sat up all night.^' i 

He exhibits the genius of Savage to the 
advantage, in the specimens of his poetry vs 
he has selected, some of which are of uncon 
merit. We, indeed, occasionally find such v 
and such point, as might make us suppose tha 
generous aid of Johnson had been imparted t 
friend. Mr. Thomas Warton made this re] 
to me; and, in support of it, quoted from the ] 
entitled ‘‘ The Bastard,’' a line in which the fai 
superiority of one stamped in Nature’s mint 
extasy,” is contrasted with a regular lawful 
scendant of some great and ancient family: 

No tenth transmitter of a foolish face.” 

But the fact is, that this poem was published i 
years before Johnson and Savage were acquaini 
It is remarkable, that in this biographical 
quisition there appears a very strong sympto] 
Johnson’s prejudice against players; a preji 
which may be attributed to the following cai 
first, the imperfection of his organs, which we 
defective that he was not susceptible of the 
impressions which theatrical excellence proc 
upon the generality of mankind; secondly, the 
rejection of his tragedy; and, lastly, the bril 
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CiMrrects siiccess of Garrick, who had 
Gamez’s had come to London at the 
en^am not in a much more prosperou 
and whose talents he undoubte 
pared with his own. His bei 
pupil in the race of immediat 
fortune, probably made him ft 
as thinking that whatever migh 
in his art, the reward was too ^ 
with what the most successfi 
labour could attain. At all 
Johnson used to talk contem] 
but in this work he speaks oi 
acrimony; for which, perhaps, 
too much reason from the lie 
manners of those engaged in th 
but justice to add, that in ou 
change has taken place, that 
room for such an unfavourable 
His schoolfellow and friend, ‘ 
a pleasant anecdote of Johnson^ 
pupil, David Garrick. When 
played some little time at Gooc 
son and T ay lor went to see him 
wards passed the evening at a t 
old GifFard. Johnson, who w 
stage-players, after censuring soi 
phasis, which Garrick had com 
of that night’s acting, said, ^‘th 
got a kind of rant, with which t 
any regard either to accent or 
Garrick and GifFard were ofFenc 
and endeavoured to refute it; u] 
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speak, with which you are little acquainted, and tl 
we shall see how just my observation is. T 
shall be the criterion. Let me hear you repeat 
ninth Commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not bear f; 
witness against thy neighbour.’’ Both tried at 
said Dr. Taylor, and both mistook the empha 
which should be upon not and false fwltness,^ Jo] 
son put them right, and enjoyed his victory v 
great glee. 

His “ Life of Savage” was no sooner publish 
than the following liberal praise was given to 
in “The Champion,” a periodical paper: “T 
pamphlet is, without flattery to its authour, as _ 
and well written a piece as of its kind I ever sa 
so that at the same time that it highly deserves 
certainly stands very little in need of this reco 
mendation. As to the history of the unfortur 
person, whose memoirs compose this work, it 
certainly penned with equal accuracy and spirit, 
which I am so much the better judge, as I kn 
many of the facts mentioned to be strictly true, : 
very fairly related. Besides, it is not only the 8t« 
of Mr. Savage, but innumerable incidents relating 
other persons, and other aflPairs, which renders 1 
a very amusing, and, withal, a very instructive j 
valuable performance. The authour’s observati^ 
are short, significant, and just, as his narrativ< 

^ I suspect Dr. Taylor was inaccurate in this statenn 
The emphasis should be equally upon shalt and mt. 
both concur to form the negative injunction; and J 
•witness, like the other acts prohibited in the Decalog 
should not be marked by any peculiar emphasis, but o 
be distinctly enunciated. 

Pa __•_ ^1_IJ i. ^ _l_ 1 _ y* r 


Parent- remarkably smooth, and wel 
agfe of open to all the recessi 
Savage ^ word, a more ji] 

engaging or a more improv 
excellencies and defects of . 
to be found in our own, 
language/^ ^ 

Johnson's partiality for Si 
tain no doubt of his story, 
and improbable. It never oc 
tion his being the son of the C 
of whose unrelenting barbari 
plained, and the particulars o 
so strong and affecting a ma 
of him, Johnson was certa 
publishing his narrative, how< 
be to the lady and her relatiox 
unnatural and cruel conduct U 
fill avowal of guilt, were state 
now lying before me, which 
1727, and no attempt had be( 
or to punish the authour or 
but for the honour of human 
glad to find the shocking tale 
respectable gentleman ^ conne 
family, I have received such 
marks, as joined to my own ii 

^ This character of the Life of 
hy Fielding, as has been supposec 
R^ph, who, as appears from the i 
of ‘The Champion’ in the poss 
Staple Inn, succeeded Fielding in 
before the date of that eulogium. 

* The late Francis Cockayne 
Majesty’s Counsel, 
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render it at least somewhat doubtful, especially w 
we consider that it must have originated from 
person himself who went by the name of Rich 
Savage. 

If the maxim, falsum In uno^ falsutn In omnl 
were to be received without qualification, the cr 
of Savage’s narrative, as conveyed to us, would 
annihilated; for it contains some assertions whi 
beyond a question, are not true. 

I. In order to induce a belief that the I 
Rivers, on account of a criminal connection v 
whom, Lady Macclesfield is said to have b 
divorced from her husband, by Act of Parliame 
had a peculiar anxiety about the child which 
bore to him, it is alledged, that his Lordship g 
him his own name, and had it duly recorded in 
register of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. I have C2 
fully inspected that register, but no such entry is 
be found. 2 

^ 1697. 

2 [Mr. Gustos reasoning, with respect to the filial 
of Richard Savage, always appeared to me extremely 
satisfactory; and is entirely overturned by the follow 
decisive observations, for which the reader is indebte< 
the unwearied researches of Mr. Bindley.—^The story 
which Mr. Gust so much relies, that Savage was a s 
posititious child, not the son of Lord Rivers and L 
Macclesfield, but the offspring of a shoemaker, introdr 
in consequence of her real son’s death, was, with 
doubt, grounded on the circumstance of La \y Macc 
field’s having, in 1696, previously to the birth of Sav; 
had a daughter by the Earl Rivers, who died in her 
fancy: a fact, which, as the same gentleman observe! 
me, was proved in the course of the proceedings on L 
Macclesfield’s Bill of Divorce. Most fictions of this h 
have some admixture of truth in them.—M.] 
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Lady 

Maccles¬ 

field 


2 . It is stated, that Lady JVI 
lived for some time upon very u 
her husband, thought a publick c( 
tery the most obvious and exped 
obtaining her liberty; and Johni 
to be true, stigmatises her with inc 
wretch who had, without scruple, 
self an adultress/' ^ But I have 
nals of both houses of Parliament 
her divorce, and there find it au 

1697-8, was presented to the Lords, i 
an act of divorce, it appears, that 
Macclesfield, under the name of Madi 
vered of a male child in Fox Court, 
Holborn, by Mrs. Wright, a midwi: 
16th of January, 1696-7, at six o*clo( 
who was baptized on the Monday fo 
tered by the name of Richard, the soi 
Mr. Burbridge, assistant to Dr. Mann; 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn : that the chil 
Monday the i8th of January, in F02 
the privacy, was supposed by Mr. ] 
by-blow, or bastard.” It also appea 
delivery, the lady wore a mask ; anc 
on the next day after the baptism (Ti 
child, whose mother was called Mad 
house of Mrs. Pheasant, in Fox Co 
Brook-street into Gray’s-Inn Lane,] 
name of Mrs. Lee. 

Conformable to this statement is th( 
ter of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, whicl 
which unquestionably records the I 
Savage, to whom Lord Rivers gave 
name, prefixed to the assumed suma 
Jan. 1696-7. Riosard, son of Johi 
in Fox Court, in Grray’s-Inn Lane, ba 
Bindley.] 

. ^ [No divorce can be obtained in 

£_•_..1_nni__. _ 
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:amed, that so far from voluntarily submitting to The 
:he ignominious charge of adultery, she made a divorce 
jtrenuous defence by her Counsel; the bill havmg 
Deen first moved the 15th of January, 1697-8, ^ 

n the house of Lords, and proceeded on, (with 
rarious applications for time to bring up witnesses 
It a distance, &c.) at intervals, till the 3d of March, 

(vhen it passed. It was brought to the Commons, 

3y a message from the Lords, the 5th of March, 
proceeded on the 7 th, 10th, iith, 14th, and 15th, 

3n which day, after a full examination of witnesses 
Dn both sideQ^ and hearing of Counsel, it was re¬ 
ported without amendments, passed, and carried to 
he Lords. That Lady Macclesfield was con¬ 
victed of the crime of which she was accused, 
cannot be denied; but the question now is, whether 
the person calling himself Richard Savage was 
her son. 

It has been said,^ that when Earl Rivers was 
dying, and anxious to provide for all his natural 
children, he was informed by Lady Macclesfield 
that her son by him was dead. Whether, then, 
shall we believe that this was a malignant lie, in¬ 
vented by a mother to prevent her own child firom 
receiving the bounty of his father, which was ac¬ 
cordingly the consequence, if the person whose life 
Johnson wrote, was her son; or shall we not rather 
believe that the person who then assumed the name 
of Richard Savage was an impostor, being in reality 
the son of the shoe-maker, under whose wife’s care ^ 

1 [By Johnson, in his Life of Savage.—M,] 

2 [This, as an accurate friend remarks to me, is not 
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The Lady Macclesfield’s child was j 
le^cy to the death of the real Richard Sa^ 
Savagrc personate him ; and that the fi 
to Lady Macclesfield, he was the 
her with just resentment. 

There is a strong circumstance 
last supposition; though it has b 
an aggravation of Lady Macch 
conduct, and that is, her havin 
from obtaining the benefit of a 1 
by Mrs. Lloyd, his god-mothej 
was such a legacy left, his not be 
payment of it, must be imputed 
ness that he was not the real pe 
inference should be, that by the 
Macclesfield’s child before its \ 
legacy became lapsed, and therefoi 
Richard Savage was an impostor. 

If he had a title to the legacy, 1 
found any difficulty in recovering 
executors resisted his claim, the 
well as the legacy, must have been 
he had been the child to whom it 
The talents of Savage, and t] 
rudeness, pride, meanness, and fere 
acter,^ concur in making it credi 

was not the husband of his nurse.— 
of Savage,—J. Boswell.]] 

^ Johnson^s companion appears to h; 
lofty-minded man, that he resembled 
noble pride; for Johnson, after painti 
ours the quarrel between Lord Tyree 
asserts that “the spirit of Mr. Sava 
snd^red him to solicit a reconciliati 
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fit to plan and carry on an ambitious and da] 
scheme of imposture, similar instances of wl 
have not been wanting in higher spheres, in 
history of different countries, and have had a c 
siderable degree of success. 

Yet, on the other hand, to the companion 
Johnson, (who, through whatever medium he 
conveyed into this world,—be it ever so doul 
‘‘To whom related, or by whom begot,’’ was, 
questionably, a man of no common endowmen 
we must allow the weight of general repute aj 
his Status or parentage, though illicit; and sup] 
ing him to be an impostor, it seems strange 
Lord Tyrconnel, the nephew of Lady Macc 
field, should patronise him, and even admit hir 
a guest in his family.^ Lastly, it must ever ap] 

respectable gentleman to whom I have alluded, ha 
his possession a letter from Savage, after Lord Tyrco 
had discarded him, addressed to the Reverend 
Gilbert, his Lordship’s Chaplain, in which he reqi 
him, in the humblest manner, to represent his case tc 
Viscount. 

^ Trusting to Savage’s information, Johnson repref 
this unhappy man’s being received as a companioi 
Lord Tyrconnel, and pensioned by his Lordship 
posteriour to Savage’s conviction and pardon. But 
assured, that Savage had received the voluntary boi 
of Lord Tyrconnel, and had been dismissed by him ! 
before the murder was committed, and that his Lord 
was very instrumental in procuring Savage’s pardor 
his intercession with the Queen, through Lady Herd 
If, therefore, he had been desirous of preventing 
publication by Savage, he would have left him to 
fate. Indeed I must observe, that although Joh: 
mentions that Lord Tyrconnel’s patronage of Sa 
was ‘‘upon his promise to lay aside his design of ex 


^ Lady very suspicious, that three d 
Richard Savage, O] 

silencl Dealer,” m 1724, ; 

another by the powerful per 
and all of them while Lady 
should, notwithstanding the s 
have been suffered to pass 'w 
effectual contradiction* 

I have thus endeavoured t 
upon the case, as fairly as ! 
seems to be, that the world i 
of uncertainty as to what was 
This digression, I trust, w 
it relates to a matter exceed! 
intimately connected with Jo 
and an authour.^ 


forgotten that he himself has r 
story had been told several yeai 
Dealer; ” from which he quote 
the generous Sir Richard Steele 
of his mother had given him a 
man his father.” At the same t 
ledged, that Lady Macclesfield a 
still wish that her story shoub 
more conspicuous notice by the s 
1 Miss Mason, after having fo 
Macclesfield by divorce, was ma 
and, it is said, was well known i 
Colley GHbber, I am informed, h 
of her taste and judgeir^nt as to g 
that he submitt^ every scene of 1 
to Mrs. Brett’s revival and eorr 
was reported to be free in his ga 
Maid. Mrs. Brett came into a ro 
hcmse, and §omnd the Colonel ai 
asleep in two chairs. She tied 
round her husband’s neck, whicl 
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He this year wrote the Preface to the Hf 
Miscellany.’^ * The selection of the pamph 
which it was composed was made by Mr. ( 
a man of eager curiosity, and indefatigable dili] 
who first exerted that spirit of inquiry int 
literature of the old English writers, by whic 
works of our great dramatic poet have of late 
so signally illustrated. 

In 1745 published a pamphlet en 
‘‘Miscellaneous Observations on the Trage 
Macbeth, with Remarks on Sir T. H.’s 
Thomas Hanmer’s) Edition of Shakspea 
To which he affixed, proposals for a new e 
of that poet. 

As we do not trace any thing else publish 
him during the course of this year, we may c< 
ture that he was occupied entirely with that 
But the little encouragement which was giv 
the publick to his anonymous proposals fc 
execution of a task which Warburton was 1 
to have undertaken, probably damped his a 
His pamphlet, however, was highly esteeme< 
was fortunate enough to obtain the approbatioi 
of the supercilious Warburton himself, who. 
Preface to his Shakspeare published two years 
wards, thus mentioned it: “ As to all those 
which have been published under the titles of I 
Remarks, Observations, &c. on Shakspeare, : 
except some Critical Notes on Macbeth, gr 
a specimen of a projected edition, and writi 

that she had discovered his intrigue; but she n( 
any time took notice of it to him. This incide 
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Contem- appears, by a man of parts and ^ 
plates a absolutely below a serious notice.' 

flattering distinction ! 
Warburton, a very grateful reme 
entertained by Johnson, who said 
at a time when praise was of valu 

In 1746 it is probable that he ■ 
upon his Shakspeare, which perl 
for a time, upon account of the 
which were formed of Warburto] 
great poet. It is somewhat curioi 
career appears to have been almosi 
in the years 1745 and 1746, t! 
were marked by a civil war in G] 
a rash attempt was made to rest 
Stuart to the throne. That he 
for that unfortunate House, is v 
some may fancifully imagine, ths 
anxiety impeded the exertion c 
powers: but I am inclined to tl 
during this time, sketching the ou 
philological work. 

None of his letters during the 
tant, so far as I can discover. T. 
regretted. It might afford some 
see how he then expressed hims 
friends concerning State affairs, 
forms me, that ‘‘at this time a 
which he had in contemplation v 
Alfred;' in which, from the wai 
he spoke about it, he would, I beli 
master of his own will, have engage 
than on any other subject. 
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Magazine for May was enriched by him with 
short poetical pieces, distinguished by three aste] 
The first is a translation, or rather a parapl 
of a Latin Epitaph on Sir Thomas Har 
Whether the Latin was his, or not, I have i 
heard, though I should think it probably wj 
it be certain that he wrote the English ; as to v 
my only cause of doubt is, that his slighting c 
acter of Hanmer as an editor, in his Observa 
on Macbeth,’^ is very different from that in 
Epitaph. It may be said, that there is the 
contrariety between the character in the Obs( 
tions, and that in his own Preface to Shakspe 
but a considerable time elapsed between the 
publication and the other, whereas the Observa 
and the Epitaph came close together. The 0 

are, “To Miss -, on her giving the Aut 

a gold and silk net-work Purse of her own w 
ing; ’’ “ Stella in Mourning; ” “ The Win 
Walk;^’ “An Ode;’’ and, “To Lyce, an elc 
Lady.” I am not positive that all these • 
his productions; ^ but as “The Winter’s Wa 
has never been controverted to be his, and a 
them have the same mark, it is reasonable to 
elude that they are all written by the same h 

1 [In the Universal Visiter, to which Johnson 
tributed, the mark which is affixed to some pieces 
questionably his, is also found subjoined to other 
which he certainly was not the authour. The i 
therefore will not ascertain the poems in questio 
have been written by him. Some of them were prob 
the productions of Hawkesworth, who, it is belit 
was afflicted with the gout. The verses on a Purse ■ 
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Namby- Yet to the Ode, in which we 
pamby characteristick of him, being a 
rhymes of the gout, 

“ Unhappy, whom to I 
Arthntick tyranny 

there is the following note, 1 
of the gout: ’’ but Johnson wj 
that distemper till a very late 
May not this, however, be a poe 
may not a poet suppose himse 
as well as suppose himself to I 
we have innumerable instances, 
admirably ridiculed by Johnsc 
Cowley ’’ ? I have also some 
that he could produce such a 
appear in the verses to Lyce, 
for this ancient personage as 
assimilated to heaven, as ny: 
poets have flattered ; he therefc 
to her the attributes of the s 
as this: 

‘‘ Her teeth the night wit 
She's starred with pi 
Her tongue like nimble 
And can with ihunde 

But as at a very advanced age 
to trifle in namby-pamby rhyn 
Thrale and her daughter, he ms 
years, composed such a piece zx 
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Winter’s Walk/^ the concluding line is much moi 
Johnsonian than it was afterwards printed; for : 
subsequent editions, after praying Stella to ‘‘ snatc 
him to her arms,” he says, 

“ And me from the t//s of life.” 

Whereas in the first edition it is 

And me froni the of life.” 

A horrour at life in general is more consonant wi 
Johnson’s habitual gloomy cast of thought. 

* I have heard him repeat with great energy t 
following verses, which appeared in the Gentlemai 
Magazine for April this year ; but I have no auth 
rity to say they were his own. Indeed one of t 
best criticks of our age suggests to me, that 
word indifferently being used in the sense of nvlth 
concern^ and being also very unpoetical, renders 
improbable that they should have been his coi 
position.” 


“ On Lord Lovat’s Execution. 

“ Pity’d by gentle minds Kilmarnock died; 
The hravcy Balmerino, were on thy side; 
Radcliffe, unhappy in his crimes of youth. 
Steady in what he still mistook for truth, 
Beheld his death so decently unmov’d, 

The soft lamented, and the hra^e approv’d. 
But Lovat’s fate indifferently we view. 
True to no King^ to no religion true: 

No fair forgets the ruin he has done ; 


PrologTie No tory pities, thmking 
for Gar- *ivhig compassions, j 

rick hra^e regret not, f< 

The honest mourn not, 1 

This year his old pupil 
rick, having become joint 
Drury-lane theatre, Johns< 
of it with a Prologue,^ w 
dramatick criticism on the 
lish stage, as well as for 
unrivalled. Like the ceL 
‘‘ Distressed Mother,^’ it 

1 These verses are somewh; 
ordinary person who is the 
he was undoubtedly brave, 
solemn trial (in which, by tl 
David Hume observe, that we 
speeches of Mr. Murray, now 
ti«illy given) was very remarJ 
had any questions to put to Si 
was one of the strongest w 
answered only wish him 
And after sentence of death, 
such cases of treason, was pr 
he was retiring from the bar, 
my Lords, we shall not all n 
He behaved with perfect comp< 
called out ** JDu/ce et decorum esf ^ 
s My friend Mr. Courtenay, V 
Latin Poetry has been inserted 
happy in praising his English ! 

But hark, he sings I the stn 
Indignant virtue her own hi 
Sublime as Juvenal he pours 
And with the Roman shares 
In glowing nnmbers now h< 
And Shakspeare’s sun return 
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often called for by the audience. The most sti 
ing and brilliant, passages of it have been so oj 
repeated, and are so well recollected by all 
lovers of the drama, and of poetry, that it wo 
be superfluous to point them out. In the Gen 
man’s Magazine for December this year, he 
serted an ‘‘ Ode on Winter,” which is, I think, 
admirable specimen of his genius for lyrick poeti 

But the year 1747 is distinguished as the epo 
when Johnson’s arduous and important work. 
Dictionary of the English Language, was 
nounced to the world, by the publication of its P 
or Prospectus. 

How long this immense undertaking had b 
the object of his contemplation, I do not know, 
once asked him by what means he had attained 
that astonishing knowledge of our language, 
which he was enabled to realize a design of si 
extent and accumulated difhculty. He told 1 
that “ it was not the effect of particular study ; 
that it had grown up in his mind insensibly.” 
have been informed by Mr. James Dodsley, t 
several years before this period, when Johnson ^ 
one day sitting in his brother Robert’s shop, 
heard his brother suggest to him, that a Diction 
of the English Language would be a work t 
would be well received by the publick ; that Jol 
son seemed at first to catch at the proposition, t 
after a pause, said, in his abrupt decisive manr 
‘‘I believe I shall not undertake it.” That . 
however, had bestowed much thought upon ■ 
subject, before he published his “ Plan,” is evid 
from the enlarged, clear, and accurate views wh; 


Contract tract, that many of the writers 
for Die- were to be produced as author 
tionary Pope; which proves that he 
probably by Mr. Robert JDods. 
hints that eminent poet had cor 
great literary project, that had I 
important consideration in a forn 
The booksellers who contrac 
single and unaided, for the exe 
which in other countries has no 
by the co-operating exertions o 
Robert Dodsley, Mr. Charles H 
Millar, the two Messieurs Lon| 
Messieurs Knapton. The pri 
fifteen hundred and seventy-five ] 
The ^‘Plan’^ was addressed 
Earl of Chesterfield, then one of ] 
cipal Secretaries of State; a n 
very ambitious of literary distinct! 
being informed of the design, had 
in terms very favourable to its s 
perhaps, in every thing of any co 
history which it would be amusi 
we have it authentically commu 
told me,i “ Sir, the way in whic 
Dictionary came to be inscribed 
field, was this: I had neglected 
time appointed. Dodsley sugg 
have it addressed to Lord Ch 
hold of this as a pretext for de 
be better done, and let Dodsley 1: 
said to my friend. Dr. Bathurst, 

1 September 22,1777, going from 
shire, to see Islam, 
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comes of my addressing to Lord ChesterfieL 
will be ascribed to deep policy, when, in fac 
was only a casual excuse for laziness/’ 

It is worthy of observation, that the Plan ” 
not only the substantial merit of comprehen 
perspicuity, and precision, but that the languag 
it is unexceptionably excellent; it being altoge 
free from that inflation of style, and those unc 
mon but apt and energetick words, which in s 
of his writings have been censured, with more | 
lance than justice; and never was there a i 
dignified strain of compliment than that in whic 
courts the attention of one, who, he had been 
suaded to believe, would be a respectable patroi 
With regard to questions of purity or propr 
(says he) I was once in doubt whether I sh 
not attribute to myself too much in attemptin 
decide them, and whether my province was to 
tend beyond the proposition of the question, anc 
display of the suffrages on each side; but I 
been since determined by your Lordship’s opii 
to interpose my own judgement, and shall then 
endeavour to support what appears to me most 
sonant to grammar and reason. Ausonius tho 
that modesty forbade him to plead inability f 
task to which Caesar had judged him equal: 

Cur me posse negem^ posse quod tile put at? 

And I may hope, my Lord, that since you, w 
authority in our language is so generally ackr 
ledged, have commissioned me to declare my 
opinion, I shall be considered as exercising a 
of vicarious iurisdiction : and that the power w 
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Lord be readily allowed me as the d( 
Orrery Lordship/’ 

This passage proves, that Johns 
his ‘‘Plan” to Lord Chesterfield 
in consequence of the result of a i 
of Dodsley, that the Earl favoured 
that there had been a particular com 
his Lordship concerning it. Dr. ' 
that Johnson sent his “ Plan ” to hin 
for his perusal; and that when it 
his table, Mr. William Whitehead 1 
him a visit, and being shewn it, was 
with such parts of it as he had tir 
begged to take it home with him, 
allowed to do ; that from him it go 
of a noble Lord, who carried it to 
field. When Taylor observed thi 
advantage, Johnson replied, “No, 
have come out with more bloom, if 
seen before by any body.” 

The opinion conceived of it by 
authour, appears from the followin 
letter from the Earl of Orrery to D 

“ Caledon, J 
“I have just now seen the spi 
Jolinson’s Dictionary, addressed to 
field. I am much pleased with f 
think the specimen is one of the b 
ever read. Most specimens disgu 
prejudice us in favour of the work 
the language of Mr. Johnson’s is 
arguments are praperly and mode 
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they are trifles. I’ll mention one : the barren h 
The laurel is not barren, in any sense what( 
it bears fruits and flowers. Sed ha sunt nuga, i 
have great expectations from the performance.’ 

That he was fully aware of the arduous natu 
the undertaking, he acknowledges ; and shews ! 
self perfectly sensible of it in the conclusion o 
“Plan;” but he had a noble consciousness o 
own abilities, which enabled him to go on with 
daunted spirit. 

Dr. Adams found him one day busy at his ! 
tionary, when the following dialogue ensue 
“Adams. This is a great work. Sir. Hovt 
you to get all the etymologies ? Johnson. ^ 
Sir, here is a shelf with Junius, and Skinner, 
others; and there is a Welch gentleman who 
published a collection of Welch proverbs, who 
help me with the Welch. Adams. But, Sir, 
can you do this in three years ? Johnson. S 
have no doubt that I can do it in three y 
Adams. But the French Academy, which coi 
of forty members, took forty years to compile 
Dictionary. Johnson. Sir, thus it is. This ii 
proportion. Let me see; forty times forty is 
teen hundred. As three to sixteen hundred, so i 
proportion of an Englishman to a F renchman.” 
so much ease and pleasantry could he talk of that 
digious labour which he had undertaken to exe( 

The publick has had, from another pen,^ a 
detail of what had been done in this country 

1 Birch MSS. Brit. Mus. 4303. 

2 See Sir John Hawkins’s Life of Johnson. 
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Lord be readily allowed me as the de 
Orrery Lordship/^ 

praises passage proves, that Johns^ 

his «Plan’^ to Lord Chesterfield ^ 
in consequence of the result of a i* 
of Dodsley, that the Earl favoured t 
that there had been a particular comi 
his Lordship concerning it* Dr. 1 
that Johnson sent his ‘‘ Plan ” to him 
for his perusal; and that when it ■ 
his table, Mr. William Whitehead h 
him a visit, and being shewn it, was 
with such parts of it as he had tin 
begged to take it home with him, 
allowed to do ; that from him it got 
of a noble Lord, who carried it to 
field. When Taylor observed thif 
advantage, Johnson replied, “No, 
have come out with more bloom, if 
seen before by any body.^’ 

The opinion conceived of it by 
authour, appears from the following 
letter from the Earl of Orrery to D] 

“ Caledon, I 
“I have just now seen the spe 
Jolinson’s Dictionary, addressed to 
field. I am much pleased with tl 
think the specimen is one of the be 
ever read. Most specimens disgui 
prejudice us in favour of the work 
the language of Mr. Johnson’s is 
arguments are properly and modei 
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they are trifles. I’Jl mention one : the barren 1; 
The laurel is not barren, in any sense what< 
it bears fruits and flowers. Sed hm sunt nug ^^: 
have great expectations from the performance.' 

That he was fully aware of the arduous natn 
the undertaking, he acknowledges ; and shews 
self perfectly sensible of it in the conclusion c 
“Plan;'^ but he had a noble consciousness c 
own abilities, which enabled him to go on witl: 
daunted spirit. 

Dr. Adams found him one day busy at his ' 
tionary, when the following dialogue ensue 

Adams. This is a great work. Sir. Ho^ 
you to get all the etymologies ? Johnson. ^ 
Sir, here is a shelf with Junius, and Skinner, 
others; and there is a Welch gentleman whc 
published a collection of Welch proverbs, who 
help me with the Welch. Adams. But, Sir, 
can you do this in three years ? Johnson. S 
have no doubt that I can do it in three y 
Adams. But the French Academy, which coi 
of forty members, took forty years to compile 
Dictionary. Johnson. Sir, thus it is. This ii 
proportion. Let me see; forty times forty is 
teen hundred. As three to sixteen hundred, so i 
proportion of an Englishman to a F renchman.^' ^ 
so much ease and pleasantry could he talk of that 
digious labour which he had undertaken to exei 

The publick has had, from another pen,^ a 
detail of what had been done in this countr] 

1 Birch MSS. Brit, Mus. 4303. 

2 See Sir John Hawkins’s Life of Johnson. 

re;.- __ 




His Scot- prior Lexicographers; and nc 
tish ama- wise, to avail himself of them, 
nuenses learned, yet judicious r< 

the various, yet accurate disp] 
the rich collection of authorities 
superiour mind of our great ] 
mechanical part he employed 
amanuenses ; and let it be reme 
of North-Britain, to whom h 
been so hostile, that five of 
country. There were two 
Mr. Shiels, who, we shall 
wrote the Lives of the Poet< 
of Cibber is affixed: ^ Mr. > 
George Stewart, bookseller i 
Mr. Maitland. The sixth of 
ants was Mr. Peyton, who, I b 
and published some elementary 
To all these painful laboure 
never-ceasing kindness, so far 
of it. The elder Mr. Macbe 
honour of being Librarian to 
Argyle, for many years, but 
shilling. Johnson wrote fo 
‘‘A System of Ancient Geog 
favour of Lord Thurlow, got 
brotlier of the Charterhouse, 
of a consumption, he had mu( 
has been thought that some cl 
Lives of the Poets were suppl 
when reduced to penury, had 
bounty of Johnson, who at las 
of burying him and his wife. 

^ See Vol. iv. under A 
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While the Dictionary was going forward, Jo 
son lived part of the time in Holborn, part 
Gough-square, Fleet-street; and he had an u] 
room fitted up like a counting-house for the ] 
pose, in which he gave to the copyists their sev 
tasks. The words, partly taken from other died 
aries, and partly supplied by himself, having I 
first written down with spaces left between th 
he delivered in writing their etymologies, definiti^ 
and various significations. The authorities v 
copied from the books themselves, in which he 
marked the passages with a black-lead pencil, 
traces of which could easily be effaced. I 1: 
seen several of them, in which that trouble had 
been taken; so that they were just as when i 
by the copyists. It is remarkable, that he wai 
attentive in the choice of the passages in wl 
words were authorised, that one may read | 
after page of his Dictionary with improvement 
pleasure; and it should not pass unobserved, 
he has quoted no authour whose writings hai 
tendency to hurt sound religion and morality. 

The necessary expence of preparing a work 
such magnitude for the press, must have bee: 
considerable deduction from the price stipuh 
to be paid for the copyright. I understand : 
nothing was allowed by the booksellers on ' 
account; and I remember his telling me, th? 
large portion of it having, by mistake, been wri 
upon both sides of the paper, so as to be inc 
venient for the compositor, it cost him twe 
pounds to have it transcribed upon one side only 

He is now to be considered as ‘‘ tncrffinfr at 
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The Ivy occupation, sufficient to en 
Lane some years; and which w 
Club constitutional melan 

lurking about him, ready to 
his enlarged and lively mind 
without more diversity of 
pleasure of animated relaxati 
only exerted his talents in < 
very different from Lexico 
club in Ivy lane, Paternoste 
enjoy literary discussion, ar 
hours. The members assO' 
little society were, his belov( 
Bathurst, Mr. Hawkesworth, 
by his writings, Mr. John I 
and a few others of different 
In the Gentleman’s Ma^ 

1 [For the sake of relaxation 
and probably also for Mrs. J< 
summer visited Tunbridge Wei 
greater resort than it is at 
Mr. Cibber, Mr. Garrick, Mr. 
Whiston, Mr. Onslow, (the S 
Lyttelton, and several other dist 
print, representing some of ‘‘ th 
who were at Tunbridge Wells i 
a drawing of the same size, ( 
spoNDENCE,) Dr. Johnson stands 

2 He was afterwards for sever 
Middlesex Justices, and upon o 
address to the King, accepted tl 
hood. He is authour of “A 
five volumes in quarto. By asi 
Johnson in his last illness, he o 
of his executors; in consequer 
sellers of London employed him 

Tl.. ..._1... _ _ 
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year he wrote a “Life of Roscommon/’* w 
Notes; which he afterwards much improved, ( 
denting the notes into text,) and inserted amor 
his Lives of the English Poets. 

Mr. Dodsley this year brought out his Prec: 
TOR, one of the most valuable books for the i 
provement of young minds that has appeared in : 
language; and to this meritorious work John 
furnished “ The Preface,” * containing a gene 
sketch of the book, with a short and perspicu 
recommendation of each article; as also, “1 
Vision of Theodore, the Hermit, found in 
Cell,” * a most beautiful allegory of human 1 
under the figure of ascending the mountain 
Existence. The Bishop of Dromore heard ] 
Johnson say, that he thought this was the I 
thing he ever wrote. 

In January, 1749, he published “The Van 
OF Human Wishes, being the Tenth Satire 
Juvenal imitated,” * He, I believe, composec 
the preceding year.^ Mrs. Johnson, for the s; 
of country air, had lodgings at Hampstead, 
which he resorted occasionally, and there 
greatest part, if not the whole, of this Imitat 
was written. The fervid rapidity with which 
was produced, is scarcely credible, I have he 
him say, that he composed seventy lines of it 
one day, without putting one of them upon pa 
till they were finished. I remember when I 0 

^ Sir John Hawkins, with solemn inaccuracy, rej 
sents this poem as a consequence of the indifferent re( 
tion of his tragedy. But the fact is, that the poem 
nublished on the oth of Januarv. and the trae^edv ■ 


“The regretted to him that he ha 
Vanity of Juvenal’s Satires, he said, h< 
Human j^ore, for he had them all in 
understood, that he had th< 
spondent allusions floating i] 
could, when he pleased, eir 
manent without much labo 
however, he observed were t' 

The profits of a single po< 
appear to have been very si 
compared with what a public 
has since been known to yiel 
upon Johnson’s own authorit; 
he had only ten guineas; ai 
was established, he got for h 
Wishes ” but five guineas m( 
authentick document in my ] 

It will be observed, that 
the right of printing one editi 
was his practice upon occasic 
writings; it being his fixed 
some period, for his own prc 
tion of his works. 

His “Vanity of Human 
common life, but more of 
than his “ London.” Me 
will be delighted with the p< 
don,” than with the profour 

1 “Nov. 25, 1748, I receivec 
guineas, for which I assign to ] 
an Imitation of the Tenth Satii 
me; reserving to myself the rigl: 

“London, 29 June, 1786. 
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Vanity of Human Wishes.” Garrick, for instance 
observed in his sprightly manner, with more vivacit 
than regard to just discrimination, as is usual wit] 
wits, “When Johnson lived much with the Her 
veys, and saw a good deal of what was passing h 
life, he wrote his ‘London,’ which is lively an( 
easy: when he became more retired, he gave u 
his ‘Vanity of Human Wishes,’ which is as har< 
as Greek. Had he* gone on to imitate anothe 
satire, it would have been as hard as Hebrew.” ^ 

But “The Vanity of Human Wishes” is, i] 
the opinion of the best judges, as high an effort 0 
ethick poetry as any language can shew. Th 
instances of variety of disappointment are chose: 
so judiciously, and painted so strongly, that, th 
moment they are read, they bring conviction t 
every thinking mind. That of the scholar mus 
have depressed the too sanguine expectations c 
many an ambitious student.^ That of the warrioi 

1 From Mr. Langton. 

In this poem one of the instances mentioned of ur 
fortunate learned men is Lydiat ; 

<<Hear Lydiat’s life, and Galileo’s end.” 

The History of Lydiat being little known, the followin 
account of him may be acceptable to many of my readen 
It appeared as a note in the Supplement to the Genth 
man’s Magazine for 1748, in which some passages es 
tracted from Johnson’s poem were inserted, and it shoul 
have been added in the subsequent editions.—‘‘Aver 
learned divine and mathematician, fellow of New Colleg( 
Oxon, and Rector of Okerton, near Banbury. He wroti 
among many others, a Latin treatise ‘ Be natura cali^ tsfi 
in which he attacked the sentiments of Scaliger ar 

A • ^ ^ ^ t • ^ _ 1_• . J . T . - T • 


‘The of Swt 


Vanity of 
Human 
Wishes ” 


a picture as can 
Were all th 
anniliilated, it ir 
from its noble c 
with the assura 
if we apply 01 


<< Where then 
find ? 

Shall dull sut^ 
Must helpless 
Roll darkling 
Shall no disli 
No cries atte; 


Which Heai 
vain. 

Still raise for 
But leave to! 
Safe in His 1 
The secret ai 
Implore his : 
Secure, what 


Sermons on the h 
successful in pub] 
of Bocardo at 0 
Bishop Usher, D 
Pink, released hb 
King Charles 1 . 
cure MSS. Havi 
bishops, he was j 
twice carried awa 
wards had not s 
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Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, and a will resign’d; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill *, 
For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill; 

For faith, which panting for a happier seat. 
Counts death kind Nature’s signal for retreat, 
These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain. 
These goods he grants, who grants the power to 


gam; 

With these celestial wisdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happiness she does not find.” ^ 


^ [In this poem, a line in which the danger attending 
on mmale beauty is mentioned, has very generally, I 
believe, been misunderstood: 

‘‘ Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring, 
And Sedley cursed the form that pleased a king.” 

The lady mentioned in the first of these verses, was 
not the celebrated Lady Vane, whose memoirs were giver 
to the publick by Dr. Smollett, but Anne Vane, whc 
was mistress to Frederick, Prince of Wales, and diec 
in 1736, not long before Johnson settled in London. 
5 ome account of this lady was published, under the tith 
of The Secret History of Vanella, 8vo. 1732. See alsc 
Vanella in the Straw, 4to., 1732. In Mr. Boswell’s Toui 
TO THE Hebrides (Aug. 17), we find some observation 
respecting the lines in question: 

“In Dr. Johnson’s Vanitt or Human Wishes there i 
the following passage; 

The teeming mother anxious for her race. 

Begs for each birth the fortune of a face ; 

Yet Vane,” &c. 

“Lord Hailes told him, [Johnson] he was mistakei 
in the instances he had eriven of unfortunate fair ones 
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“ Irene” Garrick being now vested with i 
acted at by being manager of Drury-lane th 
Lane generously made use of it to brii 
tragedy, which had been long kepi 
of encouragement. But in this bei 
he met with no small difficulty fron 
Johnson, which could not brook thai 
he had formed with much study, 
obliged to keep more than the nine j 
should be revised and altered at the 
actor. Yet Garrick knew well, thi 
alterations it would not be fit for 
violent dispute having ensued between 
applied to the Reverend Dr. TayL 
Johnson was at first very obstinate, 
the fellow wants me to make Mah 
that he may have an opportunity 
hands and kicking his heels.’’ ^ H« 
at last, with difficulty, prevailed on 
Garrick’s wishes, so as to allow of 
but still there were not enough. 

Dr. Adams was present the firj 
representation of Irene, and gave mi 

tion.”—His lordship therefore thought 
should rather have run thus; 

Yet Shore could tell- 

And Valiere curs’d- 

“ Our friend (he added in a subsequen 
to Mr. Boswell on this subject) chose 
far from being well-look’d, and Sedley, ^ 
that Charles 11. said—his brother had 
penance.”—M.] 

^ Mahomet was in fact played by ! 
Demetrius by Mr. Garrick: but proba 
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.account: “ Before the curtain drew up, there 
.catcalls whistling, which alarmed Johnson’s fri 
‘The Prologue, which was written by himself 
manly strain, soothed the audience,^ and the 
went off tolerably, till it came to the conch 
when Mrs. Pritchard, the Heroine of the ] 
was to be strangled upon the stage, and w; 
speak two lines with the bow-string round 
neck. The audience cried out ^ Murder ! j 
der I ’ 2 She several times attempted to sf 
but in vain. At last she was obliged to go ol 
stage alive.” This passage was afterwards s 
out, and she was carried off to be put to ( 
behind the scenes, as the play now has it. 
Epilogue, as Johnson informed me, was w: 

^ The expression used by Dr. Adams was sool 
1 should rather think the audience was anved by the ( 
ordinary spirit and dignity of the following lines: 

*‘Be this at least his praise, be this his pride, 

To force applause no modern arts are tried: 
Should partial catcalls all his hopes confound, 
He bids no trumpet quell the fatal sound; 
Should welcome sleep relieve the weary wit, 
He rolls no thunders o^er the drowsy pit; 

No snares to captivate the judgement spreads, 
Nor bribes your eyes, to prejudice your heads. 
Unmov’d, though witlings sneer and rivals rai 
Studious to please, yet not asham’d to fail, 

He scorns the meek address, the suppliant stra 
With merit needless, and without it vain; 

In Reason, Nature, Truth, he dares to trust; 
Ye fops be silent, and ye wits be just 1 ” 

2 [This shews, how ready modern audiences s 
condemn in a new play what they have frequent 
dured very quietly in an old one. Rowe has 
Moneses in Tamerlane die bv the bow-strintr. wi 
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Irene” 

not suc¬ 
cessful 


i8i 

by Sir William Yonge. I know no( 
came to be thus graced by the pen of 
80 eminent in the political world. 

Notwithstanding all the support 
formers as Garrick, Barry, Mrs. Cibl 
chard, and erery advantage of dress a 
the tragedy of Irene did not please 
Mr. Garrick’s zeal carried it thrc 
nights, so that the authour had his 
profits; and from a receipt signed b 
the hands of Mr. James Dodsley, i 
his friend, Mr- Robert Dodsley, f 
hundred pounds for the copy, with I 
vation of the right of one edition. 

1 [I know not what Sir John Hawkin 
cold reception of IRENE. [See note, p. 175.; 
first representation, ana most of the subsc 
much applauded the first night, particu] 
on to~morro^w. It ran nine nights at lea 
indeed become a stock-play, but there w 
opposition during the representation, e 
night in the last act, where Irene was 1 
on the stage, which JoAn could not bear, 
matick poet may stab or slay by hundre 
string was not a Christian nor an ani 
Roman death. But this offence was ren 
first night, and Irene went off the stage 1 
—Many stories were circulated at the ti 
thour’s being observed at the representa 
satisfied with some of the speeches and 
play, himself; and, like la Fontaine, 
disapprobation aloud.— Burney.] 

[Mr. Murphy in his Life of Johnson, p, 
amount of the three benefit nights for 
Irene, it is to be feared, were not very c 
the profit, that stimulating motive, nev 
authour to another dramatick attempt.” 
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Irene, considered as a poem, is entitled to 
praise of superiour excellence. Analysed into p 
it -will furnish a rich store of noble sentiments, 
imagery, and beautiful language; but it is defi( 
in pathos, in that delicate power of touching 
human feelings, which is the principal end of 
drama.^ Indeed Garrick has complained to 

copy of that Life, which 1 purchased at the sale o: 
library, has added a manuscript note, containing th< 
lowing receipts on Johnson’s three benefit nights : 


3d night’s receipt . 

;^i77 

I 

6 

6th ..... 

106 

4 

0 

9th , . . , 

lOI 

IX 

6 


3*4 17 

0 

Charges of the House . 

189 

0 

0 

Profit. 

195 

17 

0 

He also received for the Copy 

100 

0 

0 

In all . 

^95 

17 

0 


In a preceding page (52) Mr. Murphy says, 
was acted at Drury-lane on Monday, Feb. 6, and 
that time, without interruption, to Monday, Feb] 
the 20th, being in all thirteen nights.” 

On this Mr. Reed somewhat indignantly has writt< 
This is false. It was acted only nine nights, and : 
repeated afterwards. Mr. Murphy, in making the : 
calculation, includes both the Sundays and Lent-da^ 

The blunder, however, is that of the Monthly Revi( 
from whom Murphy took, without acknowledgmen 
greater part of his Essay. M. R. vol. Ixxvii. p. 1 
.A. Chalmers.] 

^ Aaron Hill (Vol. II. p. 355,) in a letter to Mr. M 
gives the following account of Irene after liaving see 
‘‘ I was at the anomalous Mr. Johnson’s benefit, 

-fKA 1-110 TM*r4r\Ar t-ArkrAOAnf-afiirA • otmnnp 
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His dress that Johnson not only had not the : 
at the ducing the impressions of tragedy, b 
theatre sensibility to perceive thei 

friend Mr. Walmsley’s prediction, 
‘‘turn out a fine tragedy writer, 
ill-founded. Johnson was wise eno\: 
vinced that he had not the talents ne< 
successfully for the stage, and never 
attempt in that species of compositioj 

When asked how he felt upon the 
his tragedy, he replied, “ Like the 
meaning that he continued firm and u: 
column. And let it be remembered, 
tion to the genus irritahile of dramatic 
this great man, instead of peevishly < 
the bad taste of the town, submitted 
without a murmur. He had, indeed, 
sions a great deference for the general 
man (said he) who writes a book, 
wiser or wittier than the rest of man 
poses that he can instruct or amuse 
publick to whom he appeals, must, a 
judges of his pretensions.’’ 

On occasion of this play being bre 
stage, Johnson had a fancy that as 
authour his dress should be more gay 
ordinarily wore 5 he therefore appear 
scenes, and even in one of the side bos 
waistcoat, with rich gold lace, and a g 
He humourously observed to Mr. L 
when in that dress he could not tre< 
the same ease as when in his usual f 
Dress indeed, we must allow, has me 

T-tT\/^r» efTTk'nrr 
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having had the experience of it. His necessar 
attendance while his play was in rehearsal, am 
during its performance, brought him acquaintei 
with many of the performers of both sexes, whic 
produced a more favourable opinion of their pro 
fession than he had harshly expressed in his Lif 
of Savage. With some of them he kept up a 
acquaintance as long as he and they lived, and ws 
ever ready to shew them acts of kindness. H 
for a considerable time used to frequent the Greet 
Roomy and seemed to take delight in dissipating h: 
gloom, by mixing in the sprightly chit-chat of th 
motley circle then to be found there. Mr. Davi 
Hume related to me from Mr. Garrick, that Johr 
son at last denied himself this amusement, froi 
considerations of rigid virtue ; saying, ‘‘ I’ll com 
no more behind your scenes, David; for the sil 
stockings and white bosoms of your actresses excii 
my amorous propensities.” 

In 1750 he came forth in the character f( 
which he was eminently qualified, a majestic 
teacher of moral and religious wisdom. Tt 
vehicle which he chose was that of a periodic; 
paper, which he knew had been, upon former occ2 
sions, employed with great success. The Tatle 
Spectator, and Guardian, were the last of the kin 
published in England, which had stood the test < 
a long trial; and such an interval had now elapse 
since their publication, as made him justly thin 
that, to many of his readers, this form of instruc 
tion would, in some degree, have the advantage ( 
novelty. A few days before the first of his Essa] 
came out, there started another competitor for fan 
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** The Revived/^ which I believe was 
Rambler” Johnson was, I think, not very h; 

of his title,—The Rambler ; ** 
not suited to a series of grave and 
which the Italians have literally 
translated by II Vagahondo; anc 
lately assumed as the denominati 
licentious tales, “ The Rambler’s 
gave Sir Joshua Reynolds the fol 
its getting this name : What « 
will be done. When I was to 
that paper, I was at a loss how t( 
down at night upon my bedside, 
I would not go to sleep till I h 
The Rambler seemed the best th; 
took it.” 1 

With what devout and conscii 
this paper was undertaken, is evid 
lowing prayer, which he composed 
the occasion: “Almighty God, th 
things, without whose help all lat 
and without whose grace all wisdc 
I beseech Thee, that in this unde 

^ I have heard Dr. Warton menti 
Mr. Robert Dodsley's with the lat 
several of his friends, considering -v 
name of the periodical paper which 
taken. Garrick proposed the Sallad^ ■ 
coincidence, was aftei-wards applied t 
smith: 

“ Our Garrick’s a sallad, for in 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltn 

At last, the company having sepa: 
thing of which they approved ha’i 

■Hz-k/lelaTr 'T'r,, rrr^T. 
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‘Spirit may not be with-held from me, but thai 
promote thy glory, and the salvation of myj 
:aiicl others: grant this, O Lord, for the sake 
stKy son, Jesus Christ. Amen.’’ ^ 

The first paper of the Rambler was publisl 
•on Tuesday the 20th of March, 1749-50; and 
•authour was enabled to continue it, without int 
r^ption, every Tuesday and Saturday, till Satur* 
tHe 17th of March ,2 17^2, on which day it clos 
This is a strong confirmation of the truth 0 
remark of his, which I have had occasion to qi 
elsewhere,^ that ‘‘ a man may write at any time 
He will set himself doggedly to it; ” for, notwi 
standing his constitutional indolence, his depres! 
oF spirits, and his labour in carrying on his Dicti 
ary, he answered the stated calls of the press t'v 
a week from the stores of his mind, during all 1 
time ; having received no assistance, except i 
billets in No. 10, by Miss Mulso, now Mrs. C 
pone ; No. 30, by Mrs. Catharine Talbot; No. 
by Mr. Samuel Richardson, whom he describes i 
introductory note as ‘‘An authour who has enlai 
the knowledge of human nature, and taught 
passions to move at the command of virtue; ” 
Numbers 44 and 100, by Mrs. Elizabeth Carte 

^ Prayers and Meditations, p. 9. 

^ [This is a mistake, into which the authour was 
pardonably led by the inaccuracy of the original : 
edition of the Rambler, in which the concluding p 
o£ that work is dated on “ Saturday, March 17.” 
Saturday was in fact the fourteenth of March. This 
cmnstance, though it may at first appear of very 1 
importance, is yet worth notice; for Mrs. Johnson 




How to 
^ain ease 
and ac¬ 
curacy 


Posterity will be astonished wh( 
upon the authority of Johnson hii 
of these discourses, which we sho 
been laboured with all the slow atte 
leisure, were written in haste as the : 
without even being read over by. 
were printed. It can be accountec 
way; that by reading and medita 
close inspection of life, he had acci 
fund of miscellaneous knowledge, w 
liar promptitude of mind, was ever: 
and which he had constantly accust 
clothe in the most apt and energ( 
Sir Joshua Reynolds once asked 
means he had attained his extrao] 
and flow of language. He told h 
early laid it down as a fixed rule t 
every occasion, and in every comj 
whatever he knew in the most fore 
could put it in; and that by consts 
never suffering any careless expre 
him, or attempting to deliver his t 
arranging them in the clearest ma 
habitual to him.^ 

Yet he was not altogether unpre 
odical writer; for I have in my p( 
duodecimo volume, in which he ha 
form of Mr. Locke’s Common- 

1 [The rule which Dr. Johnson obsei 
by trie authority of two great writers o 
id quidem tacendum est, quod eidem 
nullum nostrum usquam negligentem 
quicquid loquemur^ ubicunquey sit pro sua 4 
fectum** OuinctiL x. *7_M .1 
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variety of hints for essays on different subjei 
He has marked upon the first blank leaf of it, 
the 128th page, collections for the Rambler 
and in another place, ‘‘In fifty-two there w 
;seventeen provided; in 97 — 21; in 190 — 2; 
At a subsequent period (probably after the w< 
was finished) he added, “ In all, taken of provi< 
materials, 30/’ 

Sir John Hawkins, who is unlucky upon 
occasions, tells us, that “ this method of accur 
lating intelligence had been practised by Mr. Ad 
son, and is humourously described in one of 
Spectators, wherein he feigns to have dropped 
paper of notanda, consisting of a diverting med 
of broken sentences and loose hints, which he t 
us he had collected, and meant to make use 
Much of the same kind is Johnson’s Adversaria 
But the truth is, that there is no resemblance at 
between them. Addison’s note was a fictiouj 
which unconnected fragments of his lucubrati 
were purposely jumbled together, in as ode 
manner as he could, in order to produce a lau 
able effect. Whereas Johnson’s abbreviations 
all distinct, and applicable to each subject of wl 
the head is mentioned. 

For instance, there is the following specimen 


ToutF s Entry^ 

“Baxter’s account of things in which he 
^changed his mind as he grew up. Voluminouj 
No wonder.—If every man was to tell, or m; 
on how many subjects he has changed, it w< 
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Youth’s make vols. but the changes not 
sun-gilt man’s self.—From j3leasure to bus. 
prospect thoughtfulness to rell 

from dissipation to domestic, by imj 
but the change is certain. Dial. noL 
gress. esse conspicimus* Look back, 
was thought at some dist. period. 

“ Hope predom. in youth. Mind t 
dulges unceasing thoughts. The woi 
amelled before him, as a distant prosj 
—inequalities only found by coming 1 
to he all joy—children excellent —Far 
stant—caresses of the great—applausei 
—smiles of Beauty. 

‘‘ Fear of disgrace — Bashfulness —] 
less importance. Miscarriages forg 
lencies;—^if remembered, of no im] 
of sinking into negligence of reputat 
fear of disgrace destroy activity. 

Confidence in himself. Long trac 
him.—^No thought of sickness.—Em 
affairs.—^Distraction of family. Publ 
—^No sense of the prevalence of bad h 
gent of time—ready to undertake—cai 
—all changed by time. 

‘‘ Confident of others —unsuspecting 
•enced—^imagining himself secure ag 
never imagines they will venture to 
Ready to trust; expecting to be truste( 
by time of the selfishness, the meannes 
dice, the treachery of men. 

This most beautiful image of the en 
sion of youthful prospect has not been 
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“Youth ambitious, as thinking honours easy t 
be had. 

“Different kinds of praise pursued at differei 
periods. Of the gay in youth.—dang, hurt, &( 
despised. 

“ Of the fancy in manhood. Ambit.—stocks- 
bargains.—Of the wise and sober in old age—ser: 
ousness—formality—maxims, but general—only ( 
the rich, otherwise age is happy—but at last ever 
thing referred to riches—no having fame, honou 
influence, without subjection to caprice. 

“ Horace. 

“ Hard it would be if men entered life with tl 
same views with which they leave it, or left as the 
enter it.—^No hope—^no undertaking—no regard 1 
benevolence—^no fear of disgrace, &c. 

“Youth to be taught the piety of age—age 1 
retain the honour of youth.'’ 

This, it will be observed, is the sketch of Nun 
ber 196 of the Rambler. I shall gratify my reade 
with another specimen: 


“ Confederacies dijficult; why, 

“ Seldom in war a match for single persons—n< 
in peace; therefore kings make themselves absolut 
Confederacies in learning—every great work tl 
work of one. Bruy, Scholars’ friendship like ladie 
Scribebamus, &c. Mart.^ The apple of discord- 
the laurel of discord—the poverty of criticisi 
Swift’s opinion of the power of six geniuses unitei 
That umon scarce possible. His remarks just;- 

1 PLib. xn. 06. “ In Tuccam aemulum omnium suom 


Confede- ^ social, not steady nature, 
racies words, repelled by passions. C 
difficult tion, rep. [repelled~\ by centrifu 

“ Common danger unites by 
sions—but they return. Eqt 
pliance. Superiority produces 
Too much regard in each to p 
little. 

‘‘ The mischiefs of private an^ 
—The fitness of social attract! 
the whole. The mischiefs of tc 
country. Contraction of moral 
on 

Every man moves upon 1 
therefore repels others from t 
though he may comply with so] 
Of confederacy with superi 
the inconvenience. With equj 
every man his own opinion—hii 
Man and wife hardly united 
out children. Computation, if 
two, how many against live ? I] 
easy—useless;—many oppresses 
only to some, dangerous. Prk 

Here we see the embryo of 
Adventurer; and it is a confii 
shall presently have occasion t< 
papers in that collection mark< 
by Johnson. 

This scanty preparation of 
however, much diminish our w< 
ordinary fertility of his mind; 
which thev bear to the number 
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wrote, is very small; and it is remarkable, thi 
J those for which he had made no preparation, are 2 
rich and as highly finished, as those for which th 
) hints were lying by him. It is also to be observer 

I that the papers formed from his hints are worke 

up with such strength and elegance, that we alma 
lose sight of the hints, which become like “ droj 
in the bucket/’ Indeed, in several instances, I 
has made a very slender use of them, so that man 
of them remain still unapplied.^ 

As the Rambler was entirely the work of ai 
j man, there was, of course, such a uniformity in i 

j texture, as very much to exclude the charm < 

I variety; and the grave and often solemn cast < 

thinking, which distinguished it from other perir 
dical papers, made it, for some time, not general 
i liked. So slowly did this excellent work, of whic 

' twelve editions have now issued from the pres 

gain upon the world at large, that even in tl 

^ Sir John Hawkins has selected from this little coUe 
tion of materials, what he calls the ‘‘ Rudiments of tv 
of the papers of the Rambler. ” But he has not been ab 
to read the manuscript distinctly. Thus he writes, 
266, “Sailor’s fate any mansion;” whereas the origin 
is “ Sailor’s life my aversion.” He has also transcrih 
the unappropriated hints on Writers for bread, in whi 
he decyphers these notable passages, one in Latin,yii: 
non fames, instead of fami non fames ; Johnson having in I 
mind what Thuanus says of the learned German an 
quary and linguist, Xylander, who, he tells us, lived 
* such poverty, that he was supposedya«*i non fames seriher 
and another in French, Degente de fate et affame d!argei 
■ instead of Jbegoute de fame (an old word for renommf) 

I affame d^argent. The manuscript being written in an e 

ceedingly small hand, is indeed very hard to read ; but 
would have been better to have left blanks than to wr; 
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The closing number the authour sa} 
Rambler been much a favourite of the pub 
praised Yet, very soon after its corr 
were who felt and acknowled^ 
excellence. Verses in its prais 
newspapers ; and the editor of 
Magazine mentions, in October, ] 
several letters to the same purpos< 
“The Student, or Oxford and ( 
lany,’’ in which Mr. Bonnell 1 
Colman were the principal writ< 
“ a work that exceeds any thin^ 
published in this kingdom, some 
excepted,—if indeed they may be 
afterwards, “May the publick 
merits, and may not the English 

^ [The Ramblers certainly were li 
Smart, the poet, first mentioned thei 
papers, before I had heard any one 
When I went into Norfolk, in the 
found but one person, (the Rev, Mi 
learning, and a general purchaser c 
knew any thing of them. But he hs 
concerning the true authour, for he 
were written by a Mr. Johnson of Ca 
a clergyman who had had a contro\ 
and who had changed the readings oi 
titled Norton Falmte^ in Bentley^s boh 
till not a singb word of the origi 
Before I left Norfolk in the year 
were in high favour among persons o 
taste. Others there were, devoid of 
the hard •words in the Rambler were u 
to render his Dictionary indisper 
Burney.] 

fit may not be improper to correc 
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cioua reign of George the Second, neglect a ir. 
I wlio, had he lired in the first century, would h 

I been one of the greatest favourites of Augusts 

^ This flattery of the monarch had no effect. I 
too Well known, that the second George never 
an Augustus to learning or genius. 

Johnson told me, with an amiable fbndnesi 
little pleasing circumstance relative to this wc 
Mrs. Johnson, in whose judgement and taste 
had great confidence, said to him, after a few ni 
bers of the Rambler had come out, thor 

very well of you before; but I did not ima| 

you could have written any thing equal to thi 
Distant praise, from whatever quarter, is not 
delightful as that of a wife whom a man loves 
esteems. Her approbation may be said to ‘‘cc 
home to his Sosom ; and being so near, its e£ 
' is most sensible and permanent. 

IVTr. James Elphinston, who has since publis 

principal object of Dr. Burney^s remark. The clergyi 
above alluded to, was Mr. Richard Johnson, Sch 
master at Nottingham, who in 1717 published an ocl 
volume in Latin, against Bentley^s edition of Hor 
entitled Aristarchus Anti-Bentleianus. In the mii 
of this Latin work (as Mr. Bindley observes to me,' 
has introduced four pages of English criticism, in wl 
he ludicrously corrects, in Bentley*s manner, one sta: 
not of the ballad the hero of which lived in No: 
Falgate, but of a ballad celebrating the achievement 
Tom Bosxock; who in a sea-fight performed prodi 
of valour. The stanza, on which this ingenious wi 
has exercised his wit, is as follows: 

“ Then old Tom Bostock he fell to the work, 

He pray’d like a Christian, but fought like a Tu 
-And cut ’em off all in a ierk. 
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Mr. Elph- various works, and who was < 
mston’s Johnson as a worthy man, happei 
land while the Rambler was cor 
papers at London. With a lauc 
for the improvement of his cou 
reputation of his friend, he suj 
the charge of an edition of those 
burgh, which followed progress! 
publication.^ 

The following letter written at 
not dated, will show how much 
was with this publication, and vt 
regard he had for Mr. Elphinston 


‘‘To Mr. James Elpr 
“dear sir, 

“I CANNOT but confess th 
correspondence, but hope the sai 
you express for me on every otl 
incline you to forgive me. I am 
ill; and, when I am well, am < 

1 It was executed in the printir 
Murray, and Cochran, with uncomm 
writing paper, of a duodecimo size, an 
correctness: and Mr. Elphinston enri 
lations of the mottos. When comple 
handsome volumes. It is, unquesti 
accurate and beautiful edition of this 
being but a small impression, it is n 
and sells at a very high price. 

S ^Vith respect to the correctness o 
our probably derived his inforn 
other person, and appears to have b 

flnr if 
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and, indeed, have never much used myself to punc- ! 
tuality. You are, however, not to make unkind < 
inferences, when I forbear to reply to your kind¬ 
ness ; for be assured, I never receive a letter from 
you without great pleasure, and a very warm sense 
of your generosity and friendship, which I heartily 
blame myself for not cultivating with more care. 
In this, as in many other cases, I go wrong, in 
opposition to conviction; for I think scarce any 
temporal good equally to be desired with the regard 
and familiarity of worthy men. I hope we shall 
be some time nearer to each other, and have a more 
ready way of pouring out our hearts. 

I am glad that you still find encouragement to 
proceed in your publication, and shall beg the favour 
of six more volumes to add to my former six, when 
you can, with any convenience, send them me. 
Please to present a set, in my name, to Mr. Ruddi- 
man,i of whom, I hear, that his learning is not his 
highest excellence. I have transcribed the mottos, 
and returned them, I hope not too late, of which 
I think many very happily performed. Mr. Cave 
has put the last in the magazine,^ in which I think 
he did well. I beg of you to write soon, and to 

^ Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, the learned grammarian of 
Scotland, well known for his various excellent works, 
and for his accurate editions of several authours. He 
was also a man of a most worthy private character. His 
zeal for the Royal House of Stuart did not render him 
less estimable in Dr. Johnson’s eye. 

2 [If the Magazine here referred to be that for October 
1752, (See Gent. Mag. vol. 22, p. 468,) then this letter 
belongs to a later period. If it relates to the Magazine 
for Sept. 1750, (See Gent. Mag. vol. 20, p. 406,) then 
it mav be ascribed to the month of October in that vear, 


A letter of write often, and to write long lei 
sympathy in time to repay you; but you 
creditor. I have, however, thii 
I think of you with regard, whei 
give the proofs which I ought, o 
‘‘ Your most obli) 
“ Most hur 


This year he wrote to the sa 
other letter upon a mournful occ: 


‘^To Mr. James Eli 

**DEAR SIR, Se 

^‘You have, as I find by 
dence, lost an excellent mother 
will not think me incapable of 
grief. I have a mother, now e 
age, whom, therefore, I must s 
please God that she should rati 
I read the letters in which you r( 
death to Mrs. Strahan, and ti 
honour, when I tell you that ] 
tears; but tears are neither to yo 
farther use, when once the trib 
been paid. The business of life 
from useless grief, and calls us 
those virtues of which we are 
privation. The greatest benefit 
can confer upon another, is to 
and elevate, his virtues. This 
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of her life, and of her death: a life, so i 
can learn, useful, wise, and innocent; and 
resigned, peaceful, and holy. I cannot fo 
mention, that neither reason nor revelatio] 
you to hope, that you may increase her h 
by obeying her precepts; and that she ma 
present state, look with pleasure upon ever 
virtue to which her instructions or exam 
contributed. Whether this be more than 
ing dream, or a just opinion of separate s 
indeed, of no great importance to us, when 
sider ourselves as acting under the eye c 
yet, surely, there is something pleasing in tl 
that our separation from those whom w( 
merely corporeal; and it may be a great in 
to virtuous friendship, if it can be made^ ] 
that that union that has received the divm 
bation shall continue to eternity. 

There is one expedient by which you 
some degree, continue her presence. If ] 
down minutely what you remember of ] 
your earliest years, you will read it w 
pleasure, and receive from it many hints < 
ing recollection, when time shall remove 
farther from you, and your grief shall be 
to veneration. To this, however painfri 
present, I cannot but advise you, as to a 
comfort and satisfaction in the time to C( 
all comfort and all satisfaction is sincere’ 
you by, dear Sir, 

“ Your most obliged, most obedien 
And most humble se 
“ Sam.J 
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A true re- The Rambler has increased in j 
presente- Soon after its first folio edition w 
tionoflife published in six duodecimo voJ 
authour lived to see ten numerous < 
London, beside those of Ireland an< 
I profess myself to have ever er 
found veneration for the astonisl: 
vivacity of mind, which the Ra 
That Johnson had penetration eno 
seemg would not disguise the gej 
man in this state of being, may ha^ 
the superficial notion of his being tc 
sopher. But men of reflection will 
he has given a true representation o 
ence, and that he has, at the sara 
generous benevolence displayed ev 
which our state affords us; not or 
from the hopes of futurity, but si 
attained in the immediate progres 
He has not depressed the soul to d 

^ [This is not quite accurate. In the 
Nov. 1751, while the work was yet p 
advertisement, announcing that four 
Rambler would speedily be published; ; 
that they- were published in the next m( 
and sixth volumes, with tables of contt 
dons of the mottos, were published i 
Payne, (the original publisher,) three 1 
close of the work. 

When the Rambler was collected int< 
son revised and corrected it throughou 
was not aware of this circumstance, \ 
been discovered and accurately stated 
Chalmers in a new edition of these ar 
periodical Essays, under the title of “ 

AaviAfA ”_TViT 1 
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indifference. He has every where inculcated study 
labour, and exertion. Nay, he has shewn, in ; 
very odious light, a man whose practice is to g< 
about darkening the views of others, by perpetua 
complaints of evil, and awakening those considera 
tions of danger and distress, which are, for the mos 
part, lulled into a quiet oblivion. This he ha 
done very strongly in his character of Suspiriusj 
from which Goldsmith took that of Croaker, in hi 
comedy of “ The Good-natured Man,” as Johnso 
told me he acknowledged to him, and which h 
indeed, very obvious. 

To point out the numerous subjects which th 
Rambler treats, with a dignity and perspicuit 
which are there united in a manner which we sha 
in vain look for anywhere else, would take up to 
large a portion of my book, and would, I trust, b 
superfluous, considering how universally those vol 
umes are now disseminated. Even the most coe 
densed and brilliant sentences which they contaii 
and which have very properly been selected und< 
the name of ‘‘ Beauties,” ^ are of considerab] 
bulk. But I may shortly observe, that the Rann 
bier furnishes such an assemblage of discourses c 
practical religion and moral duty, of critical investi 

1 No. 55. 

2 Dr. Johnson was gratified by seeing this selectioi 
and wrote to Mr. Kearsley, bookseller in Fleet-stree 
the following note: 

“ Mr. Johnson sends compliments to Mr. Kearsle;; 
and begs the favour of seeing him as soon as he cai 
Mr. Kearsley is desired to bring with him the la 
edition of what he has honoured with the name ^ 

'BpAtmits. 
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**Bark gations, and allegorical and orient 
and steel mind can be thought yery deficie 
mLd ” study and meditation, assi 

all that may be found there. N< 
Passion-week on abstraction and s 
and No. no, on penitence and t] 
the Divine Nature, cannot be too o 
54, on tlie effect which the death oJ 
have upon us, though rather too dis 
occasionally very medicinal to the 
one must suppose the writer to hi 
impressed by a real scene; but he t 
not the case; which shews how 
could conduct him to the house 
Some of these more solemn paper 
particularly attracted the notice of 
authour of “ The Night Thoughts, 
estimation is such, as to reckon 
honour even to Johnson. I have 
Dr. Young^s copy of the Ramble 
has marked the passages which he t 
larly excellent, by folding down £ 
page; and such as he rated in i 
degree are marked by double folds, 
some of the volumes are lost. Johr 
when told of the minute attentic 
Young had signified his approbation 
I will venture to say, that in no 
ever can be found more 5 arJ^ and ste 
if I may use the expression; more 
and invigorate every manly and n 
No. 32 on patience, even under ext 
wonderfully lofty, and as much abc 
stoicism, as the Sun of Revelaf ion 
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the twilight of Pagan philosophy. I never res 
the following sentence without feeling my fran 
thrill: «I think there is some reason for questionii 
whether the body and mind are not so proportione( 
that the one can bear all which can be inflicted c 
the other; whether virtue cannot stand its groui 
as long as life, and whether a soul well principh 
will not be sooner separated than subdued. 

Though instruction be the predominant purpo 
of the Rambler, yet it is enlivened with a conside 
able portion of amusement. Nothing can be mo 
erroneous than the notion which some persons ha 
entertained, that Johnson was then a retired authoi 
ignorant of the worlds and, of consequence, th 
he wrote only from his imagination, when he d 
scribed characters and manners. He said to no 
that before he wrote that work, he had been ru 
ning about the world,” as he expressed it, me 
than almost any body; and I have heard him rela 
with much satisfaction, that several of the charact< 
in the Rambler were drawn so naturally, that wh 
it first circulated in numbers, a club in one of t 
towns in Essex imagined themselves to be severa 
exhibited in it, and were much incensed againsi 
person who, they suspected, had thus made th( 
objects of publick notice; nor were they quiet 
till authentick assurance was given them, that t 
Rambler was written by a person who had ne^ 
heard of any one of them. Some of the charact 
are believed to have been actually drawn from 1 
life, particularly that of Prospero from Garric 

^ [That of Geudus in No. 24, from Professor Cols 
/'see SI of this vol.') and that of Euphoes in the ss 
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Charac- who never entirely forgave its 
ters instances of fertility of fancy, 
drav^ tion of real life, I appeal to 
rom e fpom one profession t 

plausible reasons for every chai 
fastidiousness and timorous re 
Virtuoso who has collected ( 
petty modes of entertaining a 
ciliating kindness : No. 182, f 
194-195, a tutor’s account c 
pupil: No. 197-198, legac] 
given a specimen of his nice 
m«re external appearances of J 
passage in No. 179, against a£fe( 
and most disgusting quality; ' 
contemplate Ae crowds that i 
populous city, will see many p 
and motions it will be diihcull 
contempt and laughter; but i 
are the appearances that thus p 
risibility, he will find among tl 
nor disease, nor any invdluntar 
The disposition to derision and 
by the softness of foppery, the 
the liveliness of levity, or the sol 
by the sprightly trip, the state] 
strut, and the lofty mien ; by g 

from the life. Euphues, I once t 
been intended to represent either 
Soame Jenyns: but Mr. Bindley, w 
thinks, that George Bubb Dodingtc 
able for the homeliness of his pers< 
his dr^s, was the person meant 1 
—M-1 
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catch the eye, and by looks elaborately formed 
evidences of importance/’ 

Every page of the Rambler shews a mind tee 
ing with classical allusion and poetical imagei 
illustrations from other writers are, upon all oc 
sions, so ready, and mingle so easily in his peric 
that the whole appears of one uniform vivid t< 
ture. 

The style of this work has been censured 
some shallow criticks as involved and turgid, : 
abounding with antiquated and hard words, 
ill-founded is the first part of this objection, ths 
will challenge all who may honour this book v 
a perusal, to point out any English writer wh 
language conveys his meaning with equal force : 
perspicuity. It must, indeed, be allowed, that 
structure of his sentences is expanded, and often 
somewhat of the inversion of Latin; and that 
delighted to express familiar thoughts in philosof 
cal language; being in this the reverse of Socra 
who, it is said, reduced philosophy to the simpli< 
of common life. But let us attend to what he hi 
self says in his concluding paper: When comr 
words were less pleasing to the ear, or less disti 
in their signification, I have familiarised the tei 
of philosophy, by applying them to popular ideas 
And, as to the second part of this objection, u 
a late careful revision of the work, I can with c 
fidence say, that it is amazing how few of tl: 
words, for which it has been unjustly charactern 
are actually to be found in it; I am sure, not 

^ Yet his style did not escape the harmless shaft 
pleasant humour: for the inerenious Bonnell Thori 


Johnson’s proportion of one to each paper, 
“hard has been echoed from one babblei 
words” confounded Johnson’s Essa] 

Dictionary; and because he thor 
Lexicon of our language to col 
which had fallen into disuse, but 
great authorities, it has been ims 
these have been interwoven into 1 
tions. That some of them have 
him unnecessarily, may, perhaps, 
in general they are evidently a 
without tliem his stately ideas 
and cramped. “ He that thinks ^ 
than another, will want words of 1 
He once told me, that he had fon 
that of Sir William Temple, and 
Proposal for his Dictionary.^ ] 

mistaken; or if he imagined at 
imitating Temple, he was very u 


1 Idler, No. 70. 

2 [The Paper here alluded to, wa 
bera’s Proposal for a second and impr 
Dictionary, which, I think, appeared i 
posal was probably in circulation in i 
first came to London.—M.] 

8 [The authour appears to me to 1 
Johnson in this instance. He did no 
to say, that, when he first began to 
William Temple his model, with a vi 
that should resemble his in all its j 
formed his style on that of Temple s 
ing from each those characteristic 
were most worthy of imitation.—See 
explained in vol, iv. under April 9, 
conversation at Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
mentions the particular improvemei 
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nothing can be naore unlike than the simplic 
Temple, and the richness of Johnson. Their 
differ as plain cloth and brocade. Temple, u 
seems equally erroneous in supposing that he 
self had formed his style upon Sandys’s V: 
the State of Religion in the Western parts 
World. 

The style of Johnson was, undoubtedly, 
formed upon that of the great writers in tl 
century. Hooker, Bacon, Sanderson, Hakewe 
others; those Giants,’’ as they were well c 
terised by a great Personage, whose aut] 
were I to name him, would stamp a reverer 
the opinion. 

We may, with the utmost propriety, apply 
learned style that passage of Horace, a part of 
he has taken as the motto to his Dictionary; 

“ Cum tahulis animum censoris sumet honesti ; 
Audehit quacumque parum splendoris hahehun 
JEt sine pondere erunt, et honore indigna feret 
Verha movere loco, quamvis invita recedant^ 
Et versentur adhuc intra penetralia Fiesta. 
Ohscurata diu populo bonus eruet^ atque 
Proferet in lucem speciosa vocabula rerum. 
Qua priscis memorata Catonihus atque Cethe^ 
Nunc situs informis premit et deserta vetusta. 
Adsciscet nova, qua genitor produxerit usus : 
Pehemens, et liquidus, puroque simillimus am} 
Fundet opes Latiumque beabit divite lingudP 

made in the English style. These, doubtless, w( 
objects of his imitation, so far as that writer -w 
model.—M.] 


Sir To so great a master of thinkin 
Thomas vast and various knowledge as Joh 
Browne allowed a liberal indulgence 
which Horace claims in another p 

(c - Si forte necesse esi 

Indiciis monstrare recentibus ahdu 
Fingere cinctutis non exaudita Cei 
Contingety dabiturque licentia sum^ 
Ft nova fictaque nuper habehunt i 
Graco fonte cadanty parce detorta 
Cactlio Plantoque dabit Romanus 
Virgilio Varioque ? Ego cury a 
Si possum, invideor ; cum lingua 
Sermonem patrium ditaverit, et m 
Nomina protulerit P Licuit, sem^ 
Signatum prasente notd producers 

Yet Johnson assured me, that 1 
upon him to add more than four 
the English language, of his own 
he was very much offended at th< 
by no means modestly taken ” 
only to coin new words, but to us 
senses quite different from their e 
ing, and those frequently very fantJ 
Sir Thomas Brown, whose Lifl 
was remarkably fond of Anglo-La 
to his example we are to ascribe . 
times indulging himself in this kind 

1 Herat. De Arte Poetica. 

2 The observation of his having im 
Brown has been made by many people 
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Johnson’s comprehension of mind was the mot 
for his language.. Had his conceptions been m 
rower, his expression would have been easier. I: 
sentences have a dignified march; and, it is certa 
that his example has given a general elevation 
the language of his country, for many of our b 
writers have approached very near to him; ar 
from the influence which he has had upon our coi 
position, scarcely any thing is written now that is i 
better expressed than was usual before he appear 
to lead the national taste. 

This circumstance, the truth of which mi 
strike every critical reader, has been so happ 
enforced by Mr. Courtenay, in his “ Moral a 
Literary Character of Dr. Johnson,” that I canr 
prevail on myself to withhold it, notwithstandi 
his, perhaps, too great partiality for one of J 
friends; 

‘‘ By nature’s gifts ordain’d mankind to rule. 
He, like a Titian, form’d his brilliant school; 
And taught congenial spirits to excel, 

While from his lips impressive wisdom fell. 
Our boasted Goldsmith felt the sovereign swa 
From him deriv’d the sweet, yet nervous lay. 
To Fame’s proud cliff he bade our Raffaelle ris 
Hence Reynolds’ pen with Reynolds’ pencil vi 
With Johnson’s flame melodious Burney gloM 
While the grand strain in smoother cadence flov 

tions from Brown, in one of the popular Essays writ! 
by the Reverend Mr. Knox, master of Tunbridge-schc 
whom I have set down in my list of those who hj 

11 n 11 iwii T K A 
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Mr. Cour- And you, Malone, to critick 
tenay Correct and elegant, refin’d th 
quoted jgy studying him, acquir’d tha 
Which high in Shakspeare’i 
plac’d. 

Near Johnson Steevens stands. 
Acute, laborious, fertile, and p 
Ingenious Hawkesworth to tl 
And scarce the pupil from the 
Here early parts accomplish’d 
And science blends with Asia’ 
Harmonious Jones ! who in h 
Sings Camdeo’s sports, on Agi 
In Hindu fictions while we foi 
Love and the Muses, deck’d \ 
Amid these names can Boswei 
Scarce by Nortli Britons now < 
Who to the sage devoted from 
Imbib’d from him the sacred 1 
The keen research, the exercis 
And that best art, the art to h 


^ The following observation in 
o/* a Tour to the Hebrides may sufficien 
Gentleman’s being “ now scarcely es 
many of his countrymen: If he j 
jjarticularly prejudiced against the S 
they were more in his way; becaus 
success in England rather exceeded 
of their real merit; and because he c 
them that nationality which, I believ< 
Scotchman will deny.” Mr. Boswei 
from national prejudices, that he mij 
priety have been described as— 

Scarce by South Britons now es( 
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Nor was his energy confin’d alone 
To friends around his philosophick throne; 

Its influence wide improv d our lettered isle, 

And lucid vigour marJt d the general style : 

As Nile’s proud waves, swoln from their oozy be< 
First o’er the neighbouring meads majestic 
spread; 

Till gathering force, they more and more expan( 
And with new virtue fertilise the land.” 

Johnson’s language, however, must be allowc 
to be too masculine for the delicate gentleness < 
female writing. His ladies, therefore, seem strange, 
formal, even to ridicule; and are well denominate 
by the names which he has given them, as Misell 
Zozima, Properantia, Rhodoclia. 

It has of late been the fashion to compare tl 
style of Addison and Johnson, and to depreciate, 
think, very unjustly, the style of Addison as nervi 
less and feeble, because it has not the strength ai 
energy of that of Johnson. Their prose may 1 
balanced like the poetry of Dryden and Pop 
Both are excellent, though in different way 
Addison writes with the ease of a gentleman. H 
readers fancy that a wise and accomplished con 
panion is talking to them ; so that he insinuates 1 . 
sentiments and taste into their minds by an impe 
ceptible influence. Johnson writes like a teachc 
He dictates to his readers as if from an academic 
chair. They attend with awe and admiratioi 
and his precepts are impressed upon them by I 
commanding eloquence. Addison’s style, like 
light wine, pleases everybody from the first. Job: 


Addison’s at first, but, by degrees, is big. 
style such is the melody of his periods 
captivate the ear, and seize upon 
there is scarcely any writer, ho 
able, who does not aim, in sor 
same species of excellence. Bi 
gratefully undervalue that beautifi 
pleasingly conveyed to us muc, 
entertainment. Though compar: 
posed to Johnson’s Herculean 1 
call it positively feeble. Let i 
character of his style, as given by 
^^What he attempted, he perfori 
feehky and he did not wish to be 
never rapid, and he never stagnate 
have neither studied amplitude, no 
his periods, though not diligen 
voluble and easy.^ Whoever w 

1 [When Johnson shewed me a 
character of Addison, in which he s 
style, I could not help observing, tl 
his own model, as no two styles coii 
each other.—“ Sir, Addison had hij 
mine.”—When j ventured to ask 
difference did not consist in this, t 
was full of idioms, colloquial phra 
and his own more strictly grammat 
such phraseology and modes of spee 
literally translated or understood 1 
allowed the discrimination to be just, 
doubts it, try to translate one of A 
into Latin, French, or Italian ; an 
familiar, and elegant, to an Englishi 
intellect no trouble; yet he would fi 
into another language extremely difE 
sible. But a Rambler, Adventurer, o 
would fall into any classical or Eun 
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English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant 
but not ostentatious, must give his days and nights 
to the volumes of Addison/'^ 

Though the Rambler was not concluded till the 
year 1752, I shall, under this year, say all that 1 
have to observe upon it. Some of the translations 
of the mottos by himself, are admirably done. He 
acknowledges to have received elegant transla¬ 
tions ’’ of many of them from Mr. James Elphin- 
ston ; and some are very happily translated by a Mr, 
F» Lewis^ of whom I never heard more, except that 
Johnson thus described him to Mr. Malone: “ Sir. 
he lived in London, and hung loose upon society.^’ ‘ 
The concluding paper of his Rambler is at once 
dignified and pathetick. I cannot, however, bu( 
wish, that he had not ended it with an unnecessary 
Greek verse, translated^ also, into an English couplet, 

easily as if it had been originally conceived in it, 
—Burney.] 

1 I shall probably, in another work, maintain the 
merit of Addison’s poetry, which has been very unjustl} 
depreciated. 

[In the Gentleman’s Magaadne, for October 1752; 
p. 468, he is styled “the Rev. Francis Lewis, of Chis¬ 
wick.” The late Lord Macartney, while he resided a1 
Chiswick, at my request, made some inquiry concerning 
him at that place, but no intelligence was obtained. 

The translations of the mottos supplied by Mr. Elphin- 
ston, appeared first in the Edinburgh edition of tht 
Rambler, and in some instances were revised and im¬ 
proved, probably by Johnson, before they were inserted 
in the London octavo edition. The translations of the 
mottos affixed to the first thirty numbers of the Rambler, 
were published, from the Edinburgh edition, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for September 1750, before the 

ncrnrlr wsiq. vnlnmAc _A/T. 1 
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Sir It is too much like the conceit of t 
Walt^ poets, who used to conclude each act 
Kaleig'n expression in the first line 

** Celestial powers though proper ir 
is ill suited to Christianity, with ‘‘; 
to which he consoles himself. Ho 
would it have been, to have ended 
sentence ‘‘ I shall never envy the hoi 
and learning obtain in any other cai 
numbered among the writers who ha^ 
to virtue, and confidence to truth.’’ 

His friend. Dr. Birch, being n( 
preparing an edition of Ralegh’s i 
Dr. Johnson wrote the following 
gentleman : 

‘‘To Dr. Birch. 

“ SIR, Gough-square, I 

“ Knowing that you are no’^ 
favour the publick with a new editii 
miscellaneous pieces, I have taken 
send you a Manuscript, which fell by 
my notice. I perceive no proofs of 
examination of it; and the owner te 
he has heard, the hand-writing is Sir 
you should find reason to conclude 
will be a kindness to the owner, a bl: 
recommend it to the booksellers. I 
“ Your most humble 
“ Sa 


1 Mrs. Williams is nrohablv the oer 
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His just abhorrence of Milton’s political notio 
was ever strong. But this did not prevent his war 
admiration of Milton’s great poetical merit, to whii 
he has done illustrious justice, beyond all who ha 
written upon the subject. And this year he n 
only wrote a Prologue, which was spoken by Wi 
Garrick before the acting of Comus at Drury-la 
theatre, for the benefit of Milton’s grand-daught< 
but took a very zealous interest in the success of t 
charity. On the day preceding the performan< 
he published the following letter in the Gene 
Advertiser,” addressed to the printer of that pape 

“ SIR, 

‘‘That a certain degree of reputation is a 
qiuired merely by approving the works of genf 
and testifying a regard to the memory of authou 
is a truth too evident to be denied; and therefc 
to ensure a participation of fame with a celebrat 
poet, many, who would, perhaps, have contribut 
to starve him when alive, have heaped expensi 
pageants upon his grave. ^ 

“ It must, indeed, be confessed, that this meth 
of becoming known to posterity with honour, 
peculiar to the great, or at least to the wealthy; I 
an opportunity now offers for almost every individi 
to secure the praise of paying a just regard to the illi 
trious dead, united with the pleasure of doing good 
the living. To assist industrious indigence, struggli 
with distress and debilitated by age, is a display 
virtue, and an acquisition of happiness and honour 
“ Whoever, then, would be thought capable 

1 [Alluding probably to Mr. Auditor Benson. See 


Petform- pleasure in reading the works o 
ance of Milton, and not so destitute of g 
“Comus *’ to lay out a trifle in rational an< 
ment, for the benefit of his livi: 
exercise of their own virtue, tl 
reputation, and the pleasing con 
good, should appear at Drury -1 
row, April 5, when Comus will I 
benefit of Mrs. Elizabeth Foster 
the authour,^ and the only survi 
family. 

N. B. There will be a n€ 
occasion, written by the auth 
spoken by Mr. Garrick; and, t 
there will be added to the Masqu' 
called Lethe, in which Mr. Gai 

In 1751 we are to consider J 
both his Dictionary and Rami 
wrote “ The Life of Cheynel,^’ 
called The Student;'' and 
Douglas having with uncommo: 
detected a gross forgery and ir 
publick by William Lauder, a S< 
who had, with equal impudence 
presented Milton as a plagiary fr 
Latin poets, Johnson, who had 1 
upon as to furnish a Preface an( 
work, now dictated a letter for 
to Dr. Douglas, acknowledging 
of suitable contrition.^ 

1 [Mrs. Elizabeth Foster died 
Chalmers.] 

2 Lest there should be any person, 
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This extraordinary attempt of Lauder was 
sudden effort. He had brooded over it for nc 
years: and to this hour it is uncertain what his p 
cipal motive was, unless it were a vain notion oi 
superiority, in being able, by whatever means, to 
ceive mankind. To effect this, he produced cei 
passages from Grotius, Masenius, and others, wl 
had a faint resemblance to some parts of the “ P 
dise Lost.” In these he interpolated some fragm 
of Hog’s Latin translation of that poem, ailed; 
that the mass thus fabricated was the archetype £ 
which Milton copied. These fabrications he | 

absurd enough to suspect that Johnson was a part: 
in Lauder’s fraud, or had any knowledge of it, whe: 
assisted him with his masterly pen, it is proper her 
quote the words of Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of S; 
bury, at the time when he detected the imposition, 
is to be hoped, nay it is expected^ that the elegant 
nervous writer, whose judicious sentiments and in 
table style point out the authour of Lauder’s Preface 
postscript, will no longer allow one to plume himself • 
his feathers^ who appeareth so little to deserve assistar 
an assistance which I am persuaded would never 1 
been communicated, had there been the least suspii 
of those facts which I have been the instrument of < 
veyin^ to the world in these sheets.” Milton no Plan 
id edit. p. 78. And his Lordship has been pleased i 
to authorise me to say, in the strongest manner, 1 
there is no ground whatever for any unfavourable rei 
tion against Dr. Johnson, who expressed the stronj 
indignation against Lauder. 

[Lauder renewed his attempts on Milton’s charai 
in 1754, in a pamphlet entitled, “The Grand Impoj 
detected, or Milton convicted of forgery against K 
Charles I; ”—which was reviewed, probably by Johns 
in the Gent. Mag. 1754, p. 97.— A. Chalmers.] 

TLauder afterwards went to Barbadoes. where be e 


Writes a lished from time to time ir 
Preface zine; and, exulting in hi 
for I y ro ventured to collect tt 
Lauder ^ Essay on Mill 

of the Moderns in his Ps 
pamphlet Johnson wrote a ] 
of Lauder’s honesty, and 2 
ing, in the most persuasive 
the relief of a grand-daug 
he thus speaks : It is yet 
people to reward the poet 
and from their alliance to 
some kind of superiority to 
earth; that poet, whose w< 
when every other monum 
shall be obliterated; to re 
tures or with medals, whicl 
contempt, but with tokens 
perhaps, may even now c 
the regard of an immorta, 
inconsistent with ** enmity 
Sir John Hawkins impute 
occasion, adding, ‘‘I coul 
Johnson seemed to approv< 
but of the argument; and! 
suasion, that the reputation 
suffer by this discovery, 
the imposture, I am well pf 
well to the argument, ma 
Preface, which indubitabl; 
son.” Is it possible for j 
ment to suppose that Johns 
the poedci excellence of 
this very discovery,” as h 
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at the same time, exult in a persuasion that t 
great poet’s reputation was likely to suffer by i 
This is an inconsistency of which Johnson was i 
capable; nor can any thing more be fairly inferr 
from the Preface, than that Johnson, who was ali 
distinguished for ardent curiosity and love of tru 
was pleased with an investigation by which b( 
were gratified. That he was actuated by th( 
motives, and certainly by no unworthy desire 
depreciate our great epick poet, is evident from ! 
own words; for, after mentioning the general z 
of men of genius and literature, ‘‘to advance t 
honour, and distinguish the beauties of Parad 
Lost,” he says, “Among the inquiries to whi 
this ardour of criticism has naturally given occasi< 
none is more obscure in itself, or more worthy 
rational curiosity, than a retrospect of the progr 
of this mighty genius in the construction of his wor 
a view of the fabrick gradually rising, perhaps, fr< 
small beginnings, till its foundation rests in the cent 
and its turrets sparkle in the skies; to trace ba 
the structure through all its varieties, to the sii 
plicity of its first plan ; to find what was first pi 
jected, whence the scheme was taken, how it v 
improved, by what assistance it was executed, a 
from what stores the materials were collecte 
whether its founder dug them from the quarries 
Nature, or demolished other buildings to embell: 
his own.” ^—Is this the language of one who wish 
to blast the laurels of Milton ? 

^ Proposals (written evidently by Johnson) 
printing the Adamus Exul of Grotius, with a Translati 
anH Notes bv Wm. Lauder. A.M.” Gent. IVTacr. t*? 


Mrs. Though Johnson’s circumsta] 
Anna time far from being easy, his hurr 
WiUiams ciigposition was constantly exert 
Anna Williams, daughter of a ver 
physician, and a woman of m< 
talents and literature, having coi 
hopes of being cured of a cataract 
which afterwards ended in tot; 
kindly received as a constant vi 
while Mrs. Johnson lived; and, 
having come under his roof in < 
operation upon her eyes perforraec 
fort to her than in lodgings, she 
from him during the rest of her 
when he had a house. 

In 1752 he was almost entire 
his Dictionary. The last paper 
was published March 2,^ this yc 
there was a cessation for some tim 
of his talents as an essayist. But, 
Dr. Hawkesworth, who was his w 
a studious imitator of his style, a 

^ [Here the author’s memory failed 
to the account given in a former pag 
should here read March 17; but in 
already observed, the Rambler cIose( 
fourteenth of March; at which time 
near her end, for she died on the f< 
March 17. Had the concluding pa 
been written on the day of her death, i 
still more extraordinary than it is, consi 
grief into which the author was plunj 
—^The melancholy cast of that conch 
cdently accounted for by the situatioi 
at the time it was written; and her 
afterwards put an end to the Paoer.—] 
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great intimacy with him, began a periodical pap( 
entitled, “The Adventurer,’’ in connection wi 
other gentlemen, one of whom was Johnson’s muc 
loved friend. Dr. Bathurst; and, without dou 
they received many valuable hints from his co 
versation, most of his friends having been so assist 
in the course of their works. 

That there should be a suspension of his liters 
labours during a part of the year 1752, will r 
seem strange, when it is considered that soon af 
closing his Rambler, he suffered a loss which, th( 
can be no doubt, affected him with the deep' 
distress. For on the 17th of March, O. S., 1 
wife died. Why Sir John Hawkins should n 
warrantably take upon him even to suppose tl 
Johnson’s fondness for her was dissembled (meani 
simulated or assumed,) and to assert, that if it v 
not the case, “it was a lesson he had learned 
rote,” I cannot conceive; unless it proceeded frc 
a want of similar feelings in his own breast, 
argue from her bemg much older than Johnsc 
or any other circumstances, that he could not rea 
love her, is absurd; for love is not a subject 
reasonmg, but of feeling, and therefore there \ 
no common principles upon which one can persua 
another concerning it. Every man feels for hii 
self, and knows how he is affected by particu 
qualities in the person he admires, the impressic 
of which are too minute and delicate to be su 
stantiated in language. 

The following very solemn and affecting pra^ 
was found after Dr. Johnson’s decease, by his s< 
vant, Mr. Francis Barber, who delivered it to r 
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His love of Islington, who at my earnest re 
for his ingly favoured me with a copy of i 
1 compared with the original. I | 
world as an undoubted proof of a 
the character of my illustrious frienc 
some whose hard minds I never 
attack as superstitious, will I am 6 
more to numbers of good men. 
tional, and that a personal motive 
it, because it sanctions what I mys 
maintained and am fond to indulge: 


April 26, 1755 
at Night of 

‘‘ O Lord 1 Governour of heave 
whose hands are embodied and d 
if thou hast ordained the Souls c 
minister to the Living, and appoint 
Wife to have care of me, grant tl: 
the good effects of her attention a 
whether exercised by appearance; in 
or in any other manner agreeable 1 
ment. Forgive my presumption, 
ignorance, and however meaner ageni 
grant me the blessed influences of 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. A 
What actually followed upon this 

• r 1 .• t X t 
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kind, and, during the long period of fifty y< 
was unimpaired by the lapse of time, is evi( 
from various passages in the series of his Pra 
and Meditations, published by the Reverend 
Strahan, as well as from other memorials, tw< 
which I select, as strongly marking the tender 
and sensibility of his mind. 

“ March 28, 1753. I kept this day as the a 
versary of my Tetty’s death, with prayer and t 
in the morning. In the evening I prayed for 
conditionally, if it were lawful.’’ 

‘‘April 23, 1753. I know not whether I 
not too much indulge the vain longings of affect 
but I hope they intenerate my heart, and that 'w 
I die like my Tetty, this affection will be ackn 
ledged in a happy interview, and that in the n 
time I am incited by it to piety. I will, howc 
not deviate too much from common and rece 
methods of devotion.” 

Her wedding-ring, when she became his \ 
was, after her death, preserved by him, as Ion, 
he lived, with an affectionate care, in a little rc 
wooden box, in the inside of which he pasted a 
of paper, thus inscribed by him in fair charac 
as follows : 

“ Ehm I 
Eli%> Johnson^ 

Nupm JuL 9® 1736, 
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“Irene” daughter; but she having declin 
quoted he had it enamelled as a mourni 
master, and presented it to his 
who now has it. 

The state of mind in which a 
the death of a woman whom 1 
had been in his contemplation n 
In his Irene, we find the folic 
tender speech of Demetrius, 
Aspasia: 

From those bright regions of e 
Where now thou shin^st amongf 
Array’d in purer light, look do 
In pleasing visions and assuasiv 
O I sooth my soul, and teach 
thee.” 

I have, indeed, been told by 
who, before her marriage, lived f< 
Mrs. Johnson at Hampstead, t 
herself in country air and nice li’ 
able expence, while her husband 
the smoke of London, and that 
treated him with that complacei 
most engaging quality m a wife, 
perfectly compatible with his f 
especially when it is remembere 
high opinion of her understandii 
impressions which her beauty, re 
had originally made upon his fanej 
by habit, had not b^ effaced, d 

was doubtless much altered for t 

__^ 
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night; and he immediately dispatched a letter 
his friend, the Reverend Dr. Taylor, which, 
Taylor told me, expressed grief in the strong( 
manner he had ever read ; so that it is much to 
regretted it has not been preserved.^ The lett 
was brought to Dr. Taylor, at his house in t 
Cloysters, Westminster, about three in the mor 
ing; and as it signified an earnest desire to see hi] 
he got up, and went to Johnson as soon as he vj 
dressed, and found him in tears and in extrer 
agitation. After being a little while together, Joh 
son requested him to join with him in prayer. I 
then prayed extempore, as did Dr. Taylor; a: 
thus by means of that piety which was ever 1 
primary object, his troubled mind was, in sor 
degree, soothed and composed. 

The next day he wrote as follows: 

<‘To THE Reverend Dr. Taylor, 
“dear sir, 

“ Let me have your company and instructio 

Do not live away from me. My distress is great 

“Pray desire Mrs. Taylor to inform me wt 

mourning I should buy for my mother and M; 

Porter, and bring a note in writing with you. 

“ Remember me in your prayers, for vain is t 

help of man. j c- « 

^ “I am, dear Sir, &c. 

“ March I8, Johnson 

1 [In the Gentleman’s Magazine for February, 17c 
(p. 100,) was printed a letter pretending to be tl 
written by Johnson on the death of his wife. But it 
merelv a transcrint of the Aist number of «<The Idle 
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Francis That his sufferings upon tJ 
Barber were severe, beyond what are 
I have no doubt, from the i 
who were then about him, to i 
more credit than to Mr. Franci 
negro servant,^ who came intc 
fortnight after the dismal even 
were aggravated by the melanc 
constitution; and although h( 
oftener in the wrong than she i 
agreements which sometimes t 
state, during which, he owne 
gloomy irritability of his exister 
to him than ever, he might ver] 
death, be tenderly disposed to 
slight omissions and offences, 
would give him much uneasin* 

1751, O. S., was added by some per! 
paper^s being sent to the publisht 
to give a colour to this deception.— 
^ Francis Barber was born in Jami 
to England in 1750 by Colonel Batl 
son's very intimate friend. Dr. BatJ 
for some time, to the Reverend Mr. 
Barton, in Yorkshire. The Col one 
his fre^om, and Dr. Bathurst was "w 
enter into Johnson’s service, in whi< 
175a till Johnson's death, with tf 
intervals j in one of which, upon i 
his master, he went and served an a 
side, but still visited Dr. Johnson 
other, he took a fancy to go to ses 
indeed, he was, by the kindness of hi 
in Northamptonshire, that he mighi 
of some learning. So early, and so 
was there between Dr, Johnson and 1 

3 rAouA h-te J ^ JJT’ _ 
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out a year after her decease, that he thus A i 
the Supreme Being: 0 Lord, who stai 

grace of repentance, and hearest the 
the penitent, grant that by true contrition 
in forgiveness of all the sins committed, 
duties neglected, in my union with the 
:i thou hast taken from me; for the 
joint devotion, patient exhortation, and 
iction.’’! The kindness of his heart, 
iding the impetuosity of his temper, is 
n to his friends; and I cannot trace the 
undation for the following dark and un- 
asseition by Sir John Hawkins : The 
of his departed wife was altogether of 
k kind, and hardly afforded him a hope 
as in a state of happiness/^ ^ That he, 

Lty with the opinion of many of the most 
rd, and pious Christians in all ages, sup- 
there was a middle state after death, 

' the time at which departed souls are 
ived to eternal felicity, appears, I think, 

.bly from his devotions: ® “ And, O 

ir as it may be lawful in me, I commend 
tierly goodness the soul of my departed 
eching thee to grant her whatever is best 
mt state^ and finally to receive her to eter- 
'jJ’ ^ But this state has not been looked 
borrour, but only as less gracious. 

and Meditations, p. 19. 

s*s Life of Johnson, p. 316. 

not appear that Johnson was fully persuaded 

T^as a middle state: his prayers being only 
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Funeral 
sermon 
for his 
wife 


He deposited the remains of 
the church of Bromley in Kent,^ 
probably led by the residence of hi 
worth at that place. The fiiner 
he composed for her, which was 
but having been given to Dr. 
published since his death, is a pei 
common excellence, and full of r 
comfort to such as are depressec 
affliction which Johnson felt wh 
When it is considered that it wa 
an agitation of mind, and in tl 
between her death and burial, it 
without wonder. 

From Mr. Francis Barber I 1 ; 
lowing authentick and artless acco 
tion in which he found him recent 
death: ‘‘He was in great affliction, 
was then living in his house, whicl 
square. He was busy with the ] 
Shiels, and some others of the ge 

1 [A few months before his death, 
her memory by the following epitaj 
scribed on her tombstone, in the chun 

Hie conduntur reliqu 
ELIZABETHS 
Antiqua Jarvisionim g( 
Peatlingae, apud Leicestrien 
Formosae, cultae, ingenios 
Uxoris, primis nuptiis, Henr 
S eenndis, Samuelis Jom 
Qui multum amatam, diuque 
Hoc lapide contexil 
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formerly written for him, used to come about hi 
He had then little for himself, but frequently s( 
money to Mr. Shiels when in distress. The frier 
who visited him at that time, were chiefly I 
Bathurst,^ and Mr. Diamond, an apothecary 
Cork-street, Burlington - gardens, with whom 
and Mrs. Williams generally dined every Sundj 
There was a talk of his going to Iceland with hi 
which would probably have happened, had he live 
There were also Mr. Cave, Dr. Hawkeswor 
Mr. Ryland, merchant on Tower-hill, Mrs. Maste 
the poetess, who lived with Mr. Cave, Mrs. Cart 
and sometimes Mrs. Macaulay; also, Mrs. Gardin 
wife of a tallow-chandler on Snow-hill, not in t 
learned way, but a worthy good woman; Mr. (n( 
Sir Joshua) Reynolds; Mr. Miller, Mr. DodsL 
Mr. Bouquet, Mr. Payne, of Paternoster - ro 
booksellers; Mr. Strahan, the printer; the Earl 
Orrery, Lord Southwell, Mr. Garrick.^’ 

Many are, no doubt, omitted in this catalogue 
his friends, and in particular, his humble frie 
Mr. Robert Levet, an obscure practiser in physi 
amongst the lower people, his fees being sometin 
very small sums, sometimes whatever provisions 
patients could afford him; but of such extens 

^ Dr. Bathurst, though a physician of no inconsid 
able merit, had not the good fortune to get much pr 
tice in London. He was, therefore, willing to accept 
employment abroad, and, to the regret of all who kn 
him, fell a sacrifice to the destructive climate, in 
expedition against the Havannah, Mr. Langton 
collects the following passage in a letter from Dr. Jo] 
son to Mr. Beauclerk: “The Havannah is taken;• 
conquest too dearly obtained; for, Bathurst died before 
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Robert practice in that way, that Is 
Levet me, his walk was from Hou: 
It appears from Johnson’s dia 
ance commenced about the 
was Johnson’s predilection foi 
mation of his moderate abili 
him say he should not be sat 
by all the College of Physici; 
Levet with him. Ever sL 
with Dr. Johnson, and ma 
have been assured by those > 
Mr. Levet had an apartmer 
chambers, and waited upon 
through the whole course o 
breakfast. He was of a strs 
ance, stiff and formal in hii 
said a word while any compa 
The circle of his friends, h 
extensive and various, far t 
generally imagined. To t: 
with each particular person, 
would be a task, of which th 
repaid by the advantage. Bi 
made; one of which must be 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who wi 
and with whom he maintainec 
macy to the last hour of his 
lived in Castle-street, Cavei 
frequently to visit two ladies 

1 [A more particular account 
found in the Gentleman’s Magt 
It originally appeared in the St. 
I believe, was written bv the lat 
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him, Miss Cotterells, daughters of Admiral 
terell. Reynolds used also to visit there, and 
they met. Mr. Reynolds, as I have observed al 
had, from the first reading of his Life of Sa'' 
conceived a very high admiration of John 
powers of writing. His conversation no less 
lighted him; and he cultivated his acquaint 
with the laudable zeal of one who was ambi 
of general improvement. Sir Joshua, indeed, 
lucky enough at their very first meeting to ma 
remark, which was so much above the comi 
place style of conversation, that Johnson at 
perceived that Re5molds had the habit of thii 
for himself. The ladies were regretting the c 
of a friend, to whom they owed great obligati 
upon which Reynolds observed, “You have, ] 
ever, the comfort of being relieved from a bui 
of gratitude.^^ They were shocked a little at 
alleviating suggestion, as too selfish ; but Jol 
defended it in his clear and forcible manner, 
was much pleased with the mind, the fair vie 
human nature,^ which it exhibited, like son; 
the reflections of Rochefaucault. The conseqi 
was, that he went home with Reynolds, and su 
with him. 

Sir Joshua told me a pleasant characterii 
anecdote of Johnson about the time of their 
acquaintance. When they were one evening 
gether at the Miss Cotterells’, the then Duchc 

^ [Johnson himself has a sentiment somewhat si 
in his 87th Rambler: “ There are minds so impatie 
inferiority, that their gratitude is a species of rev 

and rf.rnrn hfnP'nts. nnf- hpransp rprnmnpnrp 
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Bennet Argyle and another lady of high 
Langton Johnson thinking that the Miss 
too much engrossed by them, and 
friend were neglected, as low coix 
they were somewhat ashamed, gn 
resolving to shock their supposed p 
their great visiters imagine that his 
were low indeed, he addressed hii 
tone to Mr. Reynolds, saying, ! 
you think you and I could get in 
were to wori as hard as we could 
had been common mechanicks. 

His acquaintance with Bennet L 
Langton, in Lincolnshire, another 
friend, commenced soon after the c< 
Rambler; which that gentleman, 
had read with so much admiration 
to London chiefly with a view of < 
be introduced to its authour. By a f 
he happened to take lodgings in a h( 
Levet frequently visited; and havinj 
wish to his landlady, she introdua 
Levet, who readily obtained Johns 
to bring Mr. Langton to him ; as, ii 
during the whole course of his life, ] 
real or affected, but was easy of ac 
were properly recommended, and < 
see numbers at his levee^ as his me 
company might, with strict proprii 
Mr. Langton was exceedingly snrp 
sage first appeared. He had nc 
smallest intimation of his figure, dn 
From perusing his writings, he fan 
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lilosopher. Instead of which, down Tc 
i-chamber, about noon, came, as newly Be 
s uncouth figure, with a little dark wig 
:ely covered his head, and his clothes 
3e about him. But his conversation was 
animated, and so forcible, and his re- 
Dolitical notions so congenial with those 
angton had been educated, that he con- 
im that veneration and attachment which 
erved. Johnson was not the less ready 
Langton, for his being of a very ancient 
I have heard him say, with pleasure. 
Sir, has a grant of free warren from 
Jecond. ; and Cardinal Stephen Langton, 
in’s reign, was of this family.” 

;ton afterwards went to pursue his studies 
College, Oxford, where he formed an 
i with his fellow-student, Mr. Topham 
who, though their opinions and modes 
so different, that it seemed utterly im- 
,t they should at all agree, had so ardent 
erature, so acute an understanding, such 
manners, and so well discerned the 
lalities of Mr. Langton, a gentleman 
only for worth and learning, but for 
tible fund of entertaining conversation, 
came intimate friends, 
soon after this acquaintance began, passed 
le time at Oxford. He at first thought 
lat Langton should associate so much 
lO had. the character of being loose, both 
iples and practice: but, by degrees, he 
fascinated. Mr. Beauclerk’s being of 
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juirji ur junj 


Johnson 
and Beau- 
clerk 






culars, a resemblance to Char] 
tributed, in Johnson’s imaginat: 
upon his other qualities; and 
moral, pious Johnson, and the 
clerk, were companions. W] 
Garrick, when he heard of thi 
old friend to bail out of the 1 
I can bear testimony that it ■ 
association. Beauclerk was t< 
learning and wit too much, t 
sallies of infidelity or licentio 
delighted in the good qualitit 
hoped to correct the evil. I 
scenes in which Johnson was a; 
men. Beauclerk could take n 
than any body with whom I 
on the other hand, Beauclerl 
his respectable companion, whe 
Beauclerk had such a propen 
one time Johnson said to hir 
your mouth but with intentio 
you have often given me pain, 
of what you said, but from se 
At another time applying to 
alteration, a line of Pope, he s 

Thy love of folly, and th 

Every thing thou dost shews 
thing thou say’st the other.” 
said to him, “ Thy body is a 
all virtue.” Beauclerk not s 
compliment, Johnson said, 
the Great, marching in triump 
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>me time with Beauclerk at his A Ms 
p where he was entertained with 
fc-aral philosophy. One Sunday, 

^as very fine, Beauclerk enticed Lang 
* saunter about all the morning, 
rliurch-yard, in the time of divine 
DTI laid himself down at his ease 
omb-stones. ‘‘Now, Sir, (said 
■e like Hogarth’s Idle Appren- 
inson got his pension, Beauclerk 
e humourous phrase of FalstafF, 

>'w purge and live cleanly, like a 

*TL Beauclerk and Langton had 

I in London, and sat till about 
ig, it came into their heads to go 
^son, and see if they could prevail 
.em in a ramble. They rapped 
r of his chambers in the Temple, 
rared in his shirt, with his little 
►p of his head, instead of a night- 

II his hand, imagining, probably, 

'ere coming to attack him. When 
» they were, and was told their 
, and with great good humour 
oposal: “What, is it you, you 
xisk with you.” ^ He was soon 
lied forth together into Covent- 

greengrocers and fruiterers were 

Kemble observes to me, might here 
g-lits the words of Sir John Brute, 
3 iibtless he had seen represented by 
:iLearlv the same exoression in “ the 


Lang:- 
ton’s de¬ 
sertion 
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beginning to arrange their hampers, 
from the country. Johnson made s 
to help them; but the honest gardei 
at his figure and manner, and odd inte 
he soon saw his services were not reli 
then repaired to one of the neighbo 
and made a bowl of that liquor called, 
Johnson had always liked: while in jo; 
of sleep, from which he had been rouse* 
the festive lines. 

Short, O short then be thy r 
And give us to the world ag; 

They did not stay long, but walkec 
Thames, took a boat, and rowed to 
Beauclerk and Johnson were so well 
their amusement, that they resolved t( 
dissipation for the rest of the day: 
deserted them, bemg engaged to b 
some young Ladies. Johnson scol 

leaving his social friends, to go and 
of wretched girls.’' Garricl 

this ramble, said to him smartly, “ I ] 
frolick t’other night. You’ll be in th 
Upon which Johnson afterwards ot 
durst not do such a thing. His 
let him! ” 

He entered upon this year 1753 
piety, as appears from the following ; 

^ Mr. Langton recollected, or Dr. Joh 
the passage wrong. The lines are in Lor 
Drinking Song to Sleep, and run thus: 
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I transcribed from that part of his diary which 
burnt a few days before his death: 

Jan. I, 1753, N. S. which I shall use for t 
future. 

Almighty God, who hast continued my life 
this day, grant that, by the assistance of thy He 
Spirit, I may improve the time which thou sh: 
grant me, to my eternal salvation. Make me 
remember, to thy glory, thy judgements and t] 
mercies. Make me so to consider the loss of r 
wife, whom thou hast taken from me, that it m 
dispose me, by thy grace, to lead the residue of r 
life in thy fear. Grant this, O Lord, for Jes 
Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

He now relieved the drudgery of his Dictionai 
and the melancholy of his grief, by taking an acti 
part in the composition of “The Adventurer,” 
which he began to write, April 10, marking 1 
essays with the signature T, by which most of 1 
papers in that collection are distinguished: thoj 
however, which have that signature and also tl 
of Mysargyrus^ were not written by him, but, 
I suppose, by Dr. Bathurst. Indeed Johnsoi 
energy of thought and richness of language, are st 
more decisive marks than any signature. As 
proof of this, my readers, I imagine, will not dou 
that number 39, on sleep, is his; for it not on 
has the general texture and colour of his style, b 
the authours with whom he was peculiarly co 
versant are readily introduced in it in cursory all 
sion. The translation of a passage in Statiu 

^ [This is a slight inaccuracy. The Latin Sapphic 
translated bv C. B. in that naoer were written bv Cowh 
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Letter to quoted in that paper, and markec 
Joseph erroneously ascribed to Dr. Bathu 

VvflXton rtomA xiroc P irTiorrl T-Tmir rr 


man actually contributed to ‘‘T 
cannot be known. Let me adc 


worth’s imitations of Johnson 


happy, that it is extremely diffic 
them, with certainty, from the co 
great archetype. Hawkesworth 
imitator, a circumstance of which 


once have been proud to be told 5 
had become elated by having risen 
of consequence, he, in a conversati 
the provoking effrontery to say he 
of it. 


Johnson was truly zealous foi 
The Adventurer; ” and very s 
gaging in it, he wrote the foUowin 


^‘To THE Reverend Dr. Jos 
<‘dear sir, 

I ought to have written to yi 
I ought to do many things whic 
can I, indeed, claim any merit fro 
being desired by the authours a 
the Adventurer to look out for 2 
thoughts necessarily fixed upon y( 
literature will enable you to assisi 
little interruption of your studies. 

‘‘ They desire you to engage to 
a month, at two guineas a paper, 
very readily perform. We havi 
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pictures of life, and disquisitions of literature. TJ 
part which depends on the imagination is very W( 
supplied, as you will find when you read the papei 
for descriptions of life, there is now a treaty almc 
made with an authour and an authouress ; ^ and tl 
province of criticism and literature they are ve 
desirous to assign to the commentator on Virgil. 

I hope this proposal will not be rejected, ai 
that the next post will bring us your compliance, 
speak as one of the fraternity, though I have no pj 
in the paper, beyond now and then a motto; b 
two of the writers are my particular friends, and 
hope the pleasure of seeing a third united to thei 
will not be denied to, dear Sir, 

‘‘ Your most obedient, 

‘‘ And most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnso 

** March 8, 1753.” 

1 [It is not improbable, that the ‘‘ authour and authoi 
ess, with whom a treaty was almost made,—for descri 
tions of life,” and who are mentioned in a manner th 
seems to indicate some connexion between them, we 
Henry, and his sister Sally, Fielding, as she was th 
popularly called. Fielding had previously been a perio( 
cal essayist, and certainly was well acquainted with 1: 
in all its varieties, more especially within the precinc 
of London; and his sister was a lively and ingenio 
writer. To this notion perhaps it may be objected, th 
no papers in The Adventurer are known to be their pi 
ductions. But it should be remembered, that of sevei 
of the Essays in that work the authours are unknowi 
and some of these may have been written by the perso 
here supposed to be alluded to. Nor would the objecth 
be decisive, even if it were ascertained that neither 
them contributed any thing to The Adventurer ; for t 
treaty above-mentioned might afterwards have been brok 
off. The nee^otiator. doubtless, was Hawkesworth. ai 
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Writers 
in The 
Adven¬ 
turer 


The consequence of this letter 
ton’s enriching the collection with i 
essays. 

Johnson’s saying ‘‘I have no p; 
beyond now and. then a motto,” i 
sistent with his being the authou 
marked T. But he had, at this ti 
one number; ^ and besides, even at 


not Johnson.—^Fielding was at this ti 
reputation; having, in 1751, produc 
which the whole impression was sole 
its publication.—M.] 

1 [The authour, I conceive, is here : 
had before stated, that Johnson began 
Adventurer on April loth (when No. 
above a month after the date of his leti 
The two papers published previously ^ 
T, and subscribed Mvsargvrus, (No. 
written, I believe, by Bonnell Thorntor 
also all the papers signed A. This infc 
several years ago; but do not precise) 
whom I derived it. I believe, howe 
was Dr. Warton. 

With respect to No. 39, on Sleep, v 
has ascribed to Johnson, (see p. 237, 
written by him, it would not be inc< 
statement to Dr. Warton; for it ap 
20th, near a fortnight after the date c 
to that gentleman.—But on consider! 
though the style bears a strong resen 
Johnson, I believe it was written b 
Bathurst, and perhaps touched in a fe^ 
son. Mr. Boswell has observed, that 
only has the general texture and colon 
the authours with whom he was pec 
are readily introduced in it, in cursor) 
the authours mentioned in that pape: 
Milton, Ramazzini, Madlle. de Scude 
Barretier. Statius. Cowlev. and Sir 


he might have used the same expression, consi 
it as a point of honour not to own them; fo] 
Williams told me that, ‘‘as he had given 
Essays to Dr. Bathurst, who sold them a 
guineas each, he never would own them; n 
used to say, he did not vurite them; but tl: 
was, that he dictated them, while Bathurst w 
I read to him Mrs. Williams’s account; he s 
and said nothing. 

I am not quite satisfied with the casuisi 
which the productions of one person are thus 
upon the world for the productions of anoth' 
allow that not only knowledge, but powei 
qualities of mind may be communicated; b 
actual effect of individual exertion never c 
transferred, with truth, to any other than it 
original cause. One person’s child may be 
the child of another person by adoption, as ; 
the Romans, or by the ancient Jewish mod 

With many of these, doubtless, Johnson was parti 
conversant; but I doubt whether he would have 
terised the expression quoted from Swift, as elegar 
with the works of Ramazzini it is very improbal 
he should have been acquainted. Ramazzini was 
brated physician, who died at Padua, in 1714, at 
of 81; with whose writings Dr. Bathurst may I 
posed to have been conversant. So also with res 
Cowley; Johnson, without doubt, had read his 
poem on Plants; but Bathurst’s profession proba 
him to read it with more attention than his frie 
given to it; and Cowley’s eulogy on the poppy 
more readily occur to the Naturalist and the Ph^ 
than to a more general reader. 1 believe, howev< 
the last paragraph of the paper on Sleep, in 
Sir Thomas Browne is quoted, to shew the pr 
of prayer, before we lie down to rest, was ad^ 
Johnson.—M.1 
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Boswell wife having children borne 
on primo- by her handmaid. But tl 

geniture Jiif^rent sense from that of 
understood that they were 1 
nominal parents. So in lite 
may give the profits and fai 
another man, but cannot n 
authour. A Highland gent 
of a jfiimily, once consults 
validly purchase the Chk 
from the Chief, who was v 
him it was impossible for 
chase, a right to be a dif 
he really was; for that tl 
attached to the blood of p] 
fore, was incapable of bein, 
that though Esau sold his 1 
tages belonging to it, he 
born of his parents; and 
a Chief might make witi 
Heralds-OfHce could not 
phosis, or with any decenc 
was the elder; but I did 
gentleman. 

Johnson’s papers in tl 
similar to those of the Rj 
more varied in their sub 
with essays by other wrii 
generally attractive than 

1 [Dr. Johnson lowered a 
style, in writing the Adventu] 
might pass for those of Dr. ] 
signed the profits. This was 
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ethical discourses, the sale of the work, at first, 
more extensive. Without meaning, however; 
depreciate the Adventurer, I must observe, tha 
the value of the Rambler came, in the progres 
time, to be better known, it gi*ew upon the pub 
estimation, and that its sale has far exceeded 
of any other periodical papers since the reigi 
Queen Anne. 

In one of the books of his diary I find the 
lowing entry: 

‘‘Apr. 3 j 1753. I began the second vol. of 
Dictionary, room being left in the first for Pref 
Grammar, and History, none of them yet begu 

“ O God, who hast hitherto supported 
enable me to proceed in this labour, and in 
whole task of my present state; that when I s 
render up, at the last day, an account of the ta 
committed to me, I may receive pardon, for 
sake of Jesus Christ. Amen.’’ 

He this year favoured Mrs. Lennox with a D' 
cation * to the Earl of Orrery, of her “ Shaksp 
lUustrated.” 1 

^ [Two of Johnson’s Letters, addressed to Sai 
Richardson, authour of Clarissa, &c. the former 6 
March 9, 1750-1, the other September 26, 1753, 
preserved in Richardson’s Correspondence, 8vo. i 
vol. V. pp. 281-284. In the latter of these letters J< 
son suggested to Richardson, the propriety of ma] 
an Index to his three works: but while I am writ 
(he adds) an objection arises ; such an index to the t 
would look like the preclusion of a fourth, to whi 
will never contribute; for if I cannot benefit mank 
I hope never to injure them.” Richardson, howi 
adopted the hint; for in 1755 he published in oct 
“ A Collection of the Moral and Instructive Sentim( 
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life of job 

In 1754 I can trace nothi] 
except his numbers of the A< 
Life of Edward Cave/’* 
Magazine for February. In 
be no question that he excel 
have attempted that species 0 
which, indeed, he set the hij 
minute^ selection of character 
for which the ancients were i 
a philosophical research, and 
and energetick language. Cav 
of estimable qualities, and w: 
and successful in his own bu 
less, entitled him to respect, 
fortunate in being recorded I 
the narrow life of a printer a 
any digressions or adventitioi 
made an interesting and agree* 

The Dictionary, we may b 
son full occupation this year, 
its conclusion, he probably W' 
vigour, as seamen increase 
alacrity when they have a i 
haven. 

Lord Chesterfield, to whc 
the high compliment of addn 
the Plan of his Dictionary, 
in such a manner as to exc 

Histories of Pamela, Clarissa, am 
digested under proper heads.” 

It is remarkable, that both tc 
first two volumes of Clarissa, ii 
a friend. The friend,” in this 
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The world has' been for many years Loi 
a story confidently told, and as confi- Ch< 
with additional circumstances, that ‘ 
;ust was taken by Johnson upon occa- 
v-ing been one day kept long in waiting 
ip’s antechamber, for which the reason 
that he had company with him ; and 
when the door opened, out walked 
■; and that Johnson was so violently 
en he found for whom he had been 
ded, that he went away in a passion, 
uld return. I remember having men- 
ory to George Lord Lyttelton, who 
vas very intimate with Lord Chester- 
ding it as a well-known truth, defended 
rfield by saying, that “Cibber, who 
'oduced familiarly by the back-stairs, 
not been there above ten minutes.” 
i strange even to entertain a doubt 
story so long and so widely current, 
licitly adopted, if not sanctioned, by 
which I have mentioned 5 but Johnson 
2d me, that there was not the least 
r it. He told me, that there never 
:ular incident which produced a quarrel 
1 Chesterfield and him; but that his 
Dntinued neglect was the reason why 
to have no connexion with him. 
'ictionary was upon the eve of puhli- 
Chesterfield, who, it is said, had flat- 
with expectations that Johnson would 
work to him, attempted, in a courtly 
Dothe and insinuate himself with the 
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Lord indifference with which 
authour; and further at 
tardv writing two papers in 
praises iT^^endation of the work ; 
that they contain some 
finely turned, that if tli 
offence, it is probable 
been highly delighted, 
pleasing to him ; but by 
and elegant accomplish 
gratified. 

His Lordship says, 
general, and the republi 
are greatly obliged to 
undertaken, and execute 
work. Perfection is not 
but if we are to judge 
Johnson already publish 
to believe, that he will b 
tion as any man could d 
he published some yean 
a proof of it. Nothin 
imagined, or more acc 
pressed. I therefore 
perusal of it to all tho 
Dictionary, and who, I 
can afford it.'’ 

* * * 

‘‘It must be owned, 
present, in a state of anai 
it may not have been 1 
our free and open trade. 
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our own. Let it still preserve what real st 
and beauty it may have borrowed from other 
let it not, like the Tarpeian maid, be overwh 
and crushed by unnecessary ornaments. Th 
for discrimination seems to be now come. 1 
tion, adoption, and naturalization have run 
lengths. Good order and authority are now 
sary. But where shall we find them, and 
same time, the obedience due to them ? W( 
have recourse to the old Roman expedient in 
of confusion, and chuse a dictator. Upoi 
principle, I give my vote for Mr. Johnson, 
that great and arduous post, and I hereby d 
that I make a total surrender of all my righ 
privileges in the English language, as a fre( 
British subject, to the said Mr. Johnson, t 
the term of his dictatorship. Nay more, ’ 
not only obey him like an old Roman, a 
dictator, but, like a modern Roman, I wiJ 
plicitly believe in him as my Pope, and hole 
to be infallible while in the chair, but no 1< 
More than this he cannot well require; j 
presume, that obedience can never be exp 
when there is neither terrour to enforce, nor ii 
to invite it.’’ 

******•){ 

But a Grammar, a Dictionary, and a H 
of our Language, through its several stages, 
still wanting at home, and importunately calh 
from abroad. Mr. Johnson’s labours will n 
dare say, very fully supply that want, and g 
contribute to the farther spreading of our Ian 
in other countries- Learners were discourap't 


Johnson’s thought it incapable of any. 
indigna- undeceived and encouraged.’^ 
tion This courtly device failed < 
who thought that ‘‘all wai 
despised the honeyed words, 
nant that Lord Chesterfield 
imagine, that he could be 
artifice. His expression to 
Chesterfield, upon this occa! 
making great professions, he 
taken no notice of me; but 
was coming out, he fell ? 
World’ about it. Upon v, 
letter expressed in civil tern 
shew him that I did not n 
wrote, and that I had done v 

This is that celebrated let 
has been said, and about wl: 
80 long excited, without b 
many years solicited Johnsor 
copy of it, that so excellem 
not be lost to posterity. I 
to time to give it me; ^ till 
we were on a visit at Mr. 

^ Dr, Johnson appeared to 
delicacy with respect to the ci 
for Dr. Douglas, Bishop of Sal 
having many years ago pressed ] 
it to the second Lord liardwick 
to hear it, (promising at the i 
of it should be taken,) John8< 
that it had attracted the attenti( 
a respectable character; but a 
declined to comply with the 
smile. “No, Sir: I have hurt th 
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Bedfordshire, he was pleased to dictate it tc 
from memory. He afterwards found amon^ 
papers a copy of it, which he had dictated to 
Baretti, with its title and corrections, in his 
hand-writing. This he gave to Mr. Lan| 
adding that if it were to come into print, he w: 
it to be from that copy. By Mr. Langton’s 1 
ness, I am enabled to enrich my work w: 
perfect transcript of what the world has so ea 
desired to see. 


“To THE Right Honourable the Earl 
Chesterfield. 


“ MY LORD, February 7, i 

“ I have been lately informed, by the 
prietor of the World, that two papers, in v 
my Dictionary is recommended to the publick, 
written by your Lordship. To be so distinguii 
is an honour, which, being very little accustc 
to favours from the great, I know not well he 
receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

“When, upon some slight encouragement, I 
visited your Lordship, I was overpowered, like 
rest of mankind, by the enchantment of your adc 
and could not forbear to wish that I might 
myself Le njainqueur du vainqueur de la terre 
I might obtain that regard for which I sa'v 
world contending; but I found my attendanc 
little encouraged, that neither pride nor mo( 
would suffer me to continue it. When I had 
addressed your Lordship in publick, I had exha 


Letter to 
Lord 
Chester- 
laeld 


scholar can possess. I had ( 
and no man is well pleased to 
be it ever so little. 

“ Seven years, my Lord, 1 
waited in your outward room! 
your door; during which tim 
on my work through diffici 
useless to complain, and ha^ 
to the verge of publication, 
assistance,^ one word of ei 
smile of favour. Such treatr 
for I never had a Patron befc 
The shepherd in Virgil ^ 
with Love, and found him a 

‘‘ Is not a Patron, my Lor 
unconcern on a man strugglin 
and, when he has reached g: 
with help? The notice \ 
pleased to take of my labou 
had been kind; but it has b 
indifferent, and cannot enjoy 
and cannot impart it; till 

1 The following note is suh 
“Dr. Johnson, when he gave n 
desired that I would annex to i 
that whereas it is said in the 1 
has been received/ he did once r 
field the sum of ten pounds; bx 
siderable a sum, he thought the 
properly find a place in a lett 
was.” 

® In this passage Dr. Johnsoi 
loss of his wife. We find the 
recurring to his mind upon inm 
oerhaps nn man ever more forci 
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not want it. I hope it is no very cynical asp< 
not to confess obligations where no benefit has 
received, or to be unwilling that the Publick si 
consider me as owing that to a Patron, which 
vidence has enabled me to do for myself. 

‘‘ Having carried on my work thus far wit 
little obligation to any favourer of learning, I 
not be disappointed though I should conclude 
less be possible, with less; for I have been 
wakened from that dream of hope, in which I 
boasted myself with so much exultation, 

‘‘My Lord, 

“ Your Lordship’s most humble 

“ Most obedient servant, 

“Sam. Johnso 

“While this was the talk of the town, (says 
Adams, in a letter to me) I happened to visit 
Warburton, who finding that I was acquainted 
Johnson, desired me earnestly to carry his cor 
ments to him, and to tell him, that he hone 
him for his manly behaviour in rejecting these 

Malone, in his Prologue to Mr. Jephson’s trage( 
JuLu: 

“ Vain—wealth, and fame, and fortune's fostering 

If no fond breast the splendid blessings share; 

And, each day^s bustling pageantry once past, 

There, only there, our bliss is found at last.” 

^ Upon comparing this copy with that which 
Johnson dictated to me from recollection, the varia 
are found to be so slight, that this must be added t 
many other proofs which he gave of the wonderfu 
tent and accuracy of his memory. To gratify the cu 
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Johnson descensions of Lord Che 
and War- ing the treatment he had 
burton ^ proper spirit. Johnson 
this compliment, for he h: 
of Warburton.^ Indeed, 
appeared in this letter, 
which Warburton himself 
There is a curious mi 
stnick me, in comparing 
Johnson’s Imitations of 
Satire one of the couplets 
even for literary distinctio 

‘‘ Yet think what ills t 
Toil, envy, want, th 

But after experiencing th 
Chesterfield’s fallacious j 
he dismissed the wore 
gi*oup, and in all the sul 
stands, 

‘^Toil, envy, want, th 

1 Soon after Edwards’s “ 
out, Johnson was dining j 
with Hayman the Painter 
Haynaan related to Sir Joshi 
sation having turned upon 
men praised it much, and 
But when they went farthe 
authour upon a level wit 
Johnson,) he has given hiir 
but there is no proportion 1 
must not be named togeth( 

stately horse, and make hir 
• . 1.1 .1 
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That Lord Chesterfield must have been mortified Lo: 
by the lofty contempt, and polite, yet keen, satire Ch 
with which Johnson exhibited him to himself in 
this letter, it is impossible to doubt. He, however, 
with that glossy duplicity which was his constant 
study, aflPected to be quite unconcerned. Dr. 
Adams mentioned to Mr. Robert Dodsley that he 
was sorry Johnson had written his letter to Lord 
Chesterfield. Dodsley, with the true feelings of 
trade, said he was very sorry too; for that he 
had a property in the Dictionary, to which his 
Lordship’s patronage might have been of conse¬ 
quence.” He then told Dr. Adams, that Lord 
Chesterfield had shewn him the letter. ‘‘ I should 
have imagined (replied Dr. Adams) that Lord 
Chesterfield would have concealed it.” ‘‘ Poh! 
(said Dodsley) do you think a letter from Johnson 
could hurt Lord Chesterfield? Not at all, Sir. It 
lay upon his table, where any body might see it. 

He read it to me; said, ‘this man has great powers,’ 
pointed out the severest passages, and observed how 
well they were expressed.” This air of indiffer¬ 
ence, which imposed upon the worthy Dodsley, 
was certainly nothing but a specimen of that dis¬ 
simulation which Lord Chesterfield inculcated as 
one of the most essential lessons for the conduct of 
life. His Lordship endeavoured to justify himself 
to Dodsley from the charges brought against him 
by Johnson; but we may judge of the flimsiness of 
his defence, from his having excused his neglect of 
Johnson, by saying, that “he had heard he had 
changed his lodgings, and did not know where he 
lived; ” as if there could have been the smallest 
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Defensive by enqmring in the literary circle t 
pride Lordship was well acquainted, an( 
himself, one of its ornaments. 

Dr. Adams expostulated with Jol 
gested, that his not being admitted 
on him, was probably not to be im 
Chesterfield; for his Lordship he 
Dodsley, that ‘‘ he would have tum( 
servant he ever had, if he had knowr 
him to a man who would have bee 
than welcome; and in confirmati 
insisted on Lord Chesterfield’s ge 
and easiness of access, especially tc 
“ Sir (said Johnson) that is not Lor 
he is the proudest man this day exii 
(said Dr. Adams) there is one perf 
proud; I think, by your own accou 
prouder man of the two.” ‘‘But 
Johnson instantly) was defensive prii 
Dr. Adams well observed, was one 
turns for which he was so remarkabl 

Johnson having now explicitly avo 
of Lord Chesterfield, did not refiraii 
ing himself concerning that noblems 
freedom : “ This man (said he) I th 
a Lord among wits; but, I find, h( 
among Lords ! ” ^ And when his 
natural son were published, he obsen 

^ [Johnson’s character of Chesterfield 
tated from— inter doctos nobilissimtts^ inter 
inter utrosque optimus; (ex Apuleio. V. ! 
tion of Adages to Ix)rd Mountjoy;) an< 
epCklxroepOLif <f>iK6<ro<f)OS iv idubrais, Pro( 

TTw'AOXTVW 1 
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teach the morals of a whore, and the manners c 
dancing-master/’ ^ 

The character of a “ respectable Hottentot,^ 
Lord Chesterfield’s letters, has been generally imc 
stood to be meant for Johnson, and I have no d( 
that it was. But I remember when the Litei 
Property of those letters was contested in the C* 
of Session in Scotland, and Mr. Henry Dund 
one of the counsel for the proprietors, read 
character as an exhibition of Johnson, Sir Dj 

1 That collection of letters cannot be vindicated 1 
the serious charge, of encouraging, in some passa 
one of the vices most destructive to the good order 
comfort of society, which his Lordship represent 
mere fashionable gallantry; and, in others, of incu] 
ing the base practice of dissimulation, and recommi 
ing, with disproportionate anxiety, a perpetual atten 
to external elegance of manners. But it must, at 
same time, be allowed, that they contain many ^ 
precepts of conduct, and much genuine informa 
upon life and manners, very happily expressed; 
that there was considerable merit in paying so n 
attention to the improvement of one who was depen 
upon his Lordship’s protection; it has, probably, 1 
exceeded in no instance by the most exemplary par( 
and though I can by no means approve of confoi 
ing the distinction between lawful and illicit oJfFspr 
which is, in effect, insulting the civil establishmen 
our country, to look no higher; I cannot help th 
ing it laudable to be kindly attentive to those, of w! 
existence we have, in any way, been the cause. 
Stanhope’s character has been unjustly represented 
diametrically opposite to what Lord Chesterfield wii 
him to be. He has been called dull, gross, and aukw 
but I knew him at Dresden, when he was Envoy to 
court; and though he could not boast of the gracei 
was, in truth, a sensible, civil, well-behaved man. 

2 Now [1792-] one of his Majesty’s principal Secret 


Lord Bol- Dalrymple, Lord Hailes, oi 
ingbroke tained, with some warmth, t 
as a portrait of Johnson, bu 
distinguished for abstruse i 
Johnson himself talk of the 
it was meant for George L( 
I could by no means agree 
nothing of that violence v 
feature in the composition, 
trious friend could bear to ] 
might be meant for him, ] 
there was one trait which 
belong to him; “he throv 
but down his throat.’’ “ 
Chesterfield never saw me e 
On the 6th of March c 
broke’s works, published 1 
The wild and pernicious r 
of “Philosophy,” which \ 
the world, gave great ofFen( 
men. Johnson, hearing of 
nobody disputed, was rouse 
tion, and pronounced this it 
the noble authour and his e 
scoundrel, and a coward : a 
blunderbuss against religion 2 
because he had not resolutic 
but left half a crown to a 
draw the trigger after his d^ 
I can attest from my own k 
seasoned with pious revere 
approved of the infidel wri 
in the course of his almost i 
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civility, distinguished himself upon this occasioi 
Mr. Pelham having died on the very day on whic 
I^ord Bolingbroke’s works came out, he wrote a 
elegant Ode on his death, beginning 

Let others hail the rising sun, 

I bow to that whose course is run ; 

m which is the following stanza : 

The same sad mom, to Church and State 

(So for our sins, ’twas fixM by fate,) 

A double stroke was given ; 

Black as the whirlwinds of the North, 

St. John’s fell genius issued forth. 

And Pelham fled to heaven.” 

Johnson this year found an interval of leisure 
make an excursion to Oxford, for the purpose 
consulting the libraries there. Of this, and of mar 
interestmg circumstances concerning him, during 
part of his life when he conversed but little with tl 
world, I am enabled to give a particular accour 
by the liberal communications of the Reverend M 
Thomas Warton, who obligingly furnished me wi 
several of our common friend’s letters, which 1 
illustrated with notes. These I shall insert in the 
proper places. 

To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

SIR, 

It is but an ill return, for the book wi 
which you were pleased to favour me,^ to ha 

^ Observations on Spenser’s Fairy Queen, the first e< 
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delayed my thanks for it 
to be negligent; but I ca 
my disrespect to a man ( 
now pay you a very honest 
advancement of the literat 
You have shewn to all, w 
the study of our ancient 
cess; by directing them t 
which those authours had 
Hughes,^ and men much ^ 
never to have thought, 
thours, which are yet read 
are so little understood, isj 
and no help is borrowed f 
them, or before them. S( 
I hope to remove by my 
towards its end; but whi 
mind, without visitmg the! 
I therefore hope to see in 
how long I shall stay, or 
shall be sure to look for ] 
shall easily settle the rest. 

uY 

“ [London] July 16, 1754.” 

Of his conversation wh 
Mr. Warton preserved a 

1 Hughes published an > 

2 “ His Dictionary. ” 

8 “ He came to Oxford w 
about five weeks. He lodg 
hall, near Trinity College. 
Oxford, he collected noth! 
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ixiorial, which, though not written 
and attention which that learned 
•x bestowed on those compositions 
d for the publick eye, is so happily 
sasy style, that I should injure it 

;on came to Oxford in 1754, the 
5 beginning, and most people were 
, This was the first time of his 
:X quitting the University. The 
jr his arrival, he wished to see his 
nbroke* I went with him. He 
;cL to find all the College-servants 
b there still remaining, particularly 
5 and expressed great satisfaction 
sed by them, and conversed with 
He waited on the master, Dr. 
sceived him very coldly. Johnson 
i, that the master would order a 
;ionary, now near publication; but 
Lot choose to talk on the subject, 
Lson to dine, nor even to visit him. 
It Oxford. After we had left the 
3. said to me, ‘ There lives a man, 
revenues of literature, and will not 
support it. If I come to live at 
take up my abode at Trinity.’ 
on the Reverend Mr. Meeke, one 
.nd of Johnson’s standing. Here 
dial greeting on both sides. On 
nson said, ^ I used to think Meeke 
irts, when we were boys together 
Hit, alas! 


Johns( 

visits 

Pem¬ 

broke 

Colleg 



Recollec¬ 
tions of 
student 
life 


‘ I remember, at the classical le 
could not bear Meeke’s superio: 
sit as far from him as I could 
hear him construe/ 

As we were leaving the Coll 
I translated Pope’s Messiah. "V 
is the best line in it ?—My own 

‘ Vallis aromaticas fundit Si 

I told him, I thought it a very S( 
I did not tell him, it was not in 
He much regretted that his Jir 
for whom he seemed to retain ■ 
He said, < I once had been a wh 
in Christ-Church meadows, and : 
logick. After dinner he sent f( 
I expected a sharp rebuke for m 
with a beating heart. When \ 
told me he had sent for me to d] 
with him, and to tell me, he ^ 
me for missing his lecture. 1 
most severe reprimand. Some 
were then sent for, and we sp 
afternoon.’ Besides Mr. Meel 
one other F ellow of Pembroke i 
both of whom Johnson received 
ties during this visit, and they 
much to have a room in the Col 
In the course of this visit (i 
I walked three or four times to 
beautifully situated about three i 
to see Mr. Wise, Radclivian lil 

JnhriRnn was mnrli nlpaspH. > 
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manner, but with great taste. Here was an excel 
lent library, particularly a valuable collection of book 
in Northern literature, with which Johnson was ofte 
very busy. One day Mr. Wise read to us a disser 
ration which he was preparing for the press, intitled 
‘ A History and Chronology of the fabulous Ages, 
Some old divinities of Thrace, related to the Titans 
and called the Cabiri, made a very important par 
of the theory of this piece; and in conversatio; 
afterwards, Mr. Wise talked much of his Cabiri 
As we returned to Oxford in the evening, I out 
walked Johnson, and he cried out St^flamina, : 
Latin word, which came from his mouth wit] 
peculiar gi'ace, and was as much as to say. Put q\ 
your drag chain. Before we got home, I agaii 
walked too fast for him; and he now cried out 
‘ Why, you walk as if you were pursued by all thi 
Cabiri in a body.’ In an evening we frequent! 
took long walks from Oxford into the country 
returning to supper. Once, in our way home, w< 
viewed the ruins of the abbies of Oseney and Rewley 
near Oxford. After at least half an hour’s silence 
Johnson said, ‘ I viewed them with indignation! 
We had then a long conversation on Gothic build¬ 
ings ; and in talking of the form of old halls, h< 
said, ‘In these halls, the fire-place was anciently 
always in the middle of the room, till the Whigi 
removed it on one side.’—About this time ther< 
had been an execution of two or three criminals ai 
Oxford on a Monday. Soon afterwards, one daj 
at dinner, I was saying that Mr. Swinton, the chap¬ 
lain of the gaol, and also a frequent preacher before 
the University, a learned man, but often thou^htlesi 
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Mr.Swin- 
ton’s ser« 
mon 


repentance, before the co 
day, Sunday ; and that in t 
ence, that he should give 
what he had to say on the 
Day. Upon which, one ( 
of l)ivinity, and a plain m 
of offering an apology f< 
remarked, that he had pr( 
sermon before the Univc 
Johnson) but the Universi 
the next morning.’ 

I forgot to observe I 
Mr. Meeke, (as I have 
‘ About the same time 
behind at Oxford to feed 
went to London to get i 
the difference of our litera 

The following letter wj 
to Mr. Chambers, of Linc< 
Robert Chambers, one of 

To Mr. Chambers, < 

‘‘ DEAR SIR, 

The commission v 
you with at your departs 
send you; and beg that ^ 
carry it to Mr. Warton, 
should have written imm( 
not if he be yet come bac 

‘‘ In the Catalogue of 
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I- pag. 1 8 . MSS. Bodl. Martyrium xv. marty 
sub Juliano^ auctore Theophylacto* 

‘‘ It is desired that Mr. Warton will enquire, 
send word, what will be the cost of transcribing 
manuscript. 

Vol. II. p. 32. Num. 1022. 58. Coll. Not 
Commantaria in Acta ApostoL — Comment, in Sej 
Epistolas Catholicas. 

“ He is desired to tell what is the age of € 
of these manuscripts : and what it will cost to 1 
a transcript of the two first pages of each. 

‘‘ If Mr. Warton be not in Oxford, you may 
if you can get it done by any body else ; or stay 
he comes according to your own convenience, 
is for an Italian literato. 

‘‘ The answer is to be directed to his Excelle 
Mr. Zon, Venetian Resident, Soho-Square. 

‘‘ I hope, dear Sir, that you do not regret 
change of London for Oxford. Mr. Barett 
well, and Miss Williams; ^ and we shall all 
glad to hear from you, whenever you shall b( 
kind as to write to, Sir, 

‘‘ Your most humble servant, 

‘‘ Sam. Johnsc 

^‘Nov. 21, 1754,” 

^ ‘‘I presume she was a relation of Mr. Zacha 
Williams, who died in his eighty-third year, July 
1755. When Dr. Johnson was with me at 0 x 1 
in 1755, he gave to the Bodleian Library a thin qn 
of twenty-one pages, a work in Italian, with an En^ 
translation on the opposite page. The English t 
page is this: **An Account of an Attempt to ascei 
the Longitude at Sea, by an exact Variation of the h 
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Letter to 
Thomas 
Warton 


The degree of Master ( 
been observed, could not be 
early period of his life, wag 
honour of considerable impoi 
the title-page of his Dictioj 
in the literary world being 
high, his friends thought tl 
were made, the University 
him the compliment. 


<‘To THE Reverend Mf 
‘‘dear sir, 

“ I AM extremely obli| 
Wise, for the uncommon ca] 
of my interest j ^ if you ca 
design, I shall certainly tal< 
among you. 

“ The books which I pr( 

from the strongest internal ma 
woi-k of Johnson. In a blank 
the age, and time of death, o 
as 1 have said above. On anol 
paragraph from a news-paper, 
of Williams, which is plainly 
was very anxious about placing 
and, for fear of any omission 
the great Catalogue, the title 
hand.” 

[In this statement there ii 
English account, which was 
the original; the Italian was a 
See post, 1755.—M.] 

^ In procuring him the d( 

__ /A-.r._1 u 
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have not been able to procure: but I shall sene 
a Finnick Dictionary, the only copy, perha] 
England, which was presented me by a le 
Swede: but I keep it back, that it may make 
of my own books of the new edition, with \ 
I shall accompany it, more welcome. You 
assure him of my gratitude. 

‘‘ Poor dear Collins! ^—^Would a letter give 
any pleasure ? I have a mind to write. 

Radclivian librarian, at Oxford. He was a man o 
considerable learning, and eminently skilled in R 
and Anglo-Saxon antiquities. He died in 1767.” 

^ “Collins (the poet) was at this time at Oxfo 
a visit to Mr. Warton; but labouring under the 
deplorable languor of body, and dejection of mind. 

[In a letter to Dr. Joseph Warton, written some m 
before, (March S, I754 j) Dr. Johnson thus spea 
Collins; 

“ But how little can we venture to exult in any 
lectual powers or literary attainments, when we co: 
the condition of poor Collins. I knew him a few 
ago full of hopes, and full of projects, versed in 
languages, high in fancy, and strong in retention, 
busy and forcible mind is now under the governmi 
those, who lately could uot have been able to co. 
hend the least and most narrow of his designs, 
do you hear of him? are there hopes of his reco 
or is he to pass the remainder of his life in miser 
degradation? perhaps, with complete consciousn 
his calamity.*’ 

In a subsequent letter to the same gentleman, 
24, 1754,) he thus feelingly alludes to their unfori 
friend: 

“ Poor dear Collins I Let me know whether you 
it would give him pleasure if I should write to hi 
have often been near his state, and therefore have 
great commiseration.” 

Anr-ain _ArM-tl f\ • 
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Letters to 
Thomas 
Warton 


‘‘ I am glad of your hindra 
design,^ yet I would not lia^ 
hours a day stolen from slec 
produce it. Let a Servitour 
tions, and interleave them 'w 
time. This will shorten th 
fatigue. 

“ Can I do any thing to pi 
I would not be wanting to 
kindness ; of which, whatev( 

be, dear Sir, .. 

^ Your me 

[London,] Nov. 28, 1754." 

To THE 15 

<*DEAR SIR, 

“ I AM extremely sensil 
me, both by Mr. Wise and 

letter which he never answere 
very troublesome to him. Thai 
The moralists all talk of the un 
the transitoriness of beauty: b 
to consider that the powers < 
liable to change, that understa 
pearance and depart, that it ma 

See Biographical Memoirs c 
Joseph Warton, by the Reverer 
xSo6. 

Mr. Collins, who was the son 
was born December 25, 1720, a 
dismal state here so patheticall) 

1 “ Of publishing a volume 
best of Spenser's works. It w 
pupils in this College.” 

2 << Young students of the 1 
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cannot, I think, be printed in less than six \ 
nor probably so soon; and I will keep bac 
title-page, for such an insertion as you see 
promise me. Be pleased to let me know 
money I shall send you for bearing the expei 
the affair; and I will take care that you maj 
it ready at your hand. 

“ I had lately the favour of a letter from 
brother, with some account of poor Collin 
whom I am much concerned. I have a n 
that by very great temperance, or more pr< 
abstinence, he may yet recover. 

“There is an old English and Latin bo 
poems by Barclay, called “The Ship of Fo< 
at the end of which are a number of Eglogues 
he writes it, from Egloga^ —which are probab 
first in our language. If you cannot find the 
I will get Mr. Dodsley to send it you. 

“I shall be extremely glad to hear ffon 
again, to know, if the affair proceeds.^ I 
mentioned it to none of my friends, for ft 
being laughed at for my disappointment. 

“ You know poor Mr. Dodsley has lost his 
I believe he is much affected. I hope he wi 
suffer so much as I yet suffer for the loss of n 

Oc/Aot* Tt ^ OLfiOL ; OvTjra yap TrerrovSapi 

I have ever since seemed to myself broken off 
mankind; a kind of solitary wanderer in the 

1 “ Of the degree at Oxford.” 

2 [This verse is taken from the long lost Beller( 
a tragedy by Euripides. It is preserved by Suidas 
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Calypso of life, without any direction, or fixed ; 
or Poly- a gloomy gazer on the world to whicl 
pheme relation. Yet I would endeavour, b; 
you and your brother, to supply the \ 
union, by friendship: and hope to 1 
pleasure of being, dear Sir, 

“Most afiPectionately y 
“ Sai 

“ [London] Dec. -21, 1754.” 

In 1755 we behold him to great ac 
degree of Master of Arts conferred \ 
Dictionary published, his corresponde 
his benevolence exercised. 


^^To THE Reverend Mr. Thoma 
^‘dear sir, 

“ I WROTE to you some weeks a| 
did not direct accurately, and theref 
whether you had my letter. I woi 
write to your brother, but know not ^ 
him. I now begin to see land, aftei 
dered, according to Mr. Warburtor 
this vast sea of words. What rece 
meet with on the shore, I know not; 
sound of bells, and acclamations ol 
which Ariosto talks of in his last 
general murmur of dislike, I know no 
shall find upon the coast a Calypso th 
or a Polypheme that will resist. But 
comes, have at his eye. I hope, 
criticks will let me be at peace; for 
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afraid of myself, and would not willingly fe 
much ill-will in my bosom as literary quarrel 
apt to excite. 

“ Mr. Baretti is about a work for which he 
great want of Crescimbeni, which you may 
again when you please. 

There is nothing considerable done or ( 
among us here. We are not, perhaps, as inn' 
as villagers, but most of us seem to be as idl< 
hope, however, you are busy; and should be 
to know what you are doing. 

“ I am, dearest Sir, 

Your humble serva: 

“ Sam. Johns 

««[London] Feb. 4, 1755.” 


To THE Same. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“I RECEIVED your letter this day, with 
sense of the favour that has been done me; 
which I return my most sincere thanks; and ei 
you to pay to Mr. Wise such returns as I oxxg 
make for so much kindness so little deserved. 

I sent Mr. Wise the Lexicon, and after 
wrote to him; but know not whether he had eith 
book or letter. Be so good as to contrive to en< 

“But why does my dear Mr. Warton te. 
nothing of himself? Where hangs the ne'w 
ume ? 2 Can I help ? Let not the past labc 

1 ‘<His degree had now past, according to the 
form, the suffrages of the heads of Colleges; but w 
yet finally granted by the University. It was c 

witHrkiif sinorlfk Hisspntif'nt vnir.ft.” 
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Dr. King lost, for want of a little more; bul 
time you can from the Hall, and tl 
the coffee-house, and the parks, and 
design. I am, dear Sir, &c. 

« Sa 

“ [London] Feb. 4, 1755.” 


To THE Same. 

‘‘dear sir, 

“ I HAD a letter last week from 
have yet heard nothing from you, nor 
state my affair ^ stands; of which I be^ 
me, if you can, to-morrow, by the reti 
“ Mr. Wise sends me word, that 1 
the Finnick Lexicon yet, which I i 
ago j and if he has it not, you must e 
However, do not let your letter stay 
“Your brother, who is a better 
than you, and not much better, sends 
your pupils keep you in College: but 
you from writing too ? Let them, at 
time to write to, dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectio 
“ Si 

“ [London] Feb. 13, 1755.” 


To THE Same. 

“dear sir, 

“ Dr. King ^ was with me a fe 
fore your letter; this, however, is th< 


1 Of the degree.” 

2 “ Princinal of Saint Ma.rv Hall a 
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in which your kind intentions to me have ever 
frustrated. 1 I have now the full effect of yom 
and benevolence; and am far from thinking 
slight honour, or a small advantage; since it 
put the enjoyment of your conversation more 
quently in the power of, dear Sir, 

“ Your most obliged and affectiona 
Sam. Johnj 

S. I have enclosed a letter to the '' 
Chancellor,^ which you will read; and, if yoi 
it, seal and give him. 

“ [London] Feb. 1755.” 

As the Publick will doubtless be pleased t 
the whole progress of this well-earned acade 
honour, I shall insert the Chancellor of Oxj 
letter to the University,^ the diploma, and Johi 
letter of thanks to the Vice-Chancellor. 


To the Reverend Dr, Huddesford, Vice-( 
cellor of the University of Oxford; to he com 
cated to the Heads of Houses^ and propo^ 
Convocation, 

“MR. VICE-CHANCELLOR, AND GENTLEMEN, 

“ Mr. Samuel Johnson, who was forme 
Pembroke College, having very eminently d 

^ “'I suppose Johnson means that mj iind inten 
being the^rj/ to give him the good news of the ( 
being granted was frustrated^ because Dr. King br 
it before my intelligence arrived.” 

2 <‘Dr. Huddesford. President of Trinitv Collee 
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Diploma guished himself by the publication 
M^istri Essays, excellently calculated to for 
Johnson q £ people, and in which the a 
and morality is every where mail 
strongest powers of argument and, 
who shortly intends to publish a Di 
English Tongue, formed on a new 
cuted with the greatest labour and 
persuade myself that I shall act a^ 
sentiments of the whole University, 
it may be proposed in convocation tc 
the degree of Master of Arts by dip 
I readily give my consent; and am, 
Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and G 
‘‘ Your affectionate friend 

“ Grosvenor-street, Feb. 4, 1755.” 

Term, S<^ 

Hilarii. “DiPLOMA MagisTRI . 

1755 - 

<^CANCELLARIUS, Magisti 
Universitatis Oxoniensis omnibus ad ^ 
scriptum peroenerity salutem in Domim 
Cum eum in jinem gradus acadei 
nostris instituti fuerint, ut *viri ingi 
prastantes titulis quoque prater caterc 
cumque vir doctissimus Samuel Joh 
Pembrochiensi, scriptis suis populariu 
mantibus dudum literato orbi innotuer 
gua patria turn ornanda turn staUi 
scilicet Anglicanum summo studio, sum 
cnncr/tJtium hrnhp.difim pAiiurus\ p.tiam i 
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et Scholares antedicti^ ne njtrum de Uteris humanior 
optime meritum diutius inhonoratum pratereamus, 
solenni Convocatione Doctorum, Magistrorum^ Re^ 
tium, et non Regentium, decimo die Mensis Fehru 
Anno Domini Millesimo Septingentesimo Quinquagei 
quinto habitprafatum ^irum Samuelem John 
[conspirantibus omnium suff'ragiis') Magistrum 
Artibus renunciavimus et constituimus ; eumque^ ^ 
tute prasentis diplomatisy singulis juribus prin)ilegii 
honoribus ad islum gradum qudqud pertinentibus ^ 
et gaudere jussimus. 

In cujus rei testimonium sigillum Universh 
Oxoniensis prasentibus apponi fecimus. 

Datum in Domo nostra Convocationis die 
Mensis Feb, Anno Dom, pradicto. 

Diploma supra scnptum per Registrarium lec 
eraty et ex decreto venerabilis Domus communi L 
versitaiis sigillo munituml^ 

Londini, /^to Cal. Mart. 17 

^^VIRO REVERENDO - - - - HUDDESFORD, S. T 
UNIVERSITATIS OXONIENSIS VICE - CANCELLii 

DIGNISSIMO, S. P. D. 

‘‘SAM. JOHNSON.2 

INGRATUS plane et tibi et mihi ‘uidear, 
quanto me gaudio affecerinty quos nuper mihi horn 
[tey credoy auctorey') decrevit Senatus Academu 
literarumy quo tamen nihil leviusy qfficioy signifies 

1 The original is in my possession. 

2 [The superscription of this letter was not quite < 
rect in the early editions of this work. It is here gi 


Dr. Maty Dr. Adams told me, that 
theque was a serious one : j 
one day, he found his par 
parcels of foreign and Engl 
he told Dr. Adams he mean 
How, Sir, (said Dr. Ad 
doing it alone ? All branch 
considered in it. Do you ki 
you know Natural History 
« Why, Sir, I must do as i 
purpose is to give my count 
doing in literature upon th 
have, in a good measure, tl 
for I shall select such booh 
Dr. Adams suggested, tha 
then finished his Bibiiotheqt 
a well-executed work, givi 
of British publications, he i 
age assume him as an assis 
son) the little black dog ! 
Thames.'' The scheme, ! 

In one of his little memc 
following hints for his inter 
Journal: ‘‘ The Annals of 1 
as domestk'in Imitate Le 
rac. Infelicity of Journal 
of the learned.' We canno 
copy from foreign Journali! 


^‘To Dr. 


SIR, 

‘‘ I HAVE sent some ; 
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Deg is, that if you do not like them, Dr. E 

hing. I am, Sir, 

most affectionate humble servant, 

« Sam. Johnson/^ 

Mr. Samuel Johnson. 

Norfolk-street, April 23, 1755 * 
of your Dictionary which you have 
1 the sight of has given me such an 
le, that I most sincerely congratu- 
upon the acquisition of a work long 
7 executed with an industry, accu- 
lent, equal to the importance of the 
night, perhaps, have chosen one in 
ius would have appeared to more 
^ou could not have fixed upon any 
rour labours would have done such 
e to the present age and to posterity, 
our health has supported the appli- 
to the performance of so vast a _ 
undertake to promise you as one 
the only) reward of it, the appro- 
j of every well-wisher to the honour 
anguage. I am, with the greatest 

most faithful and 

lost affectionate humble servant, 

“ Tho. Birch.'" 

iurney, who has since distinguished 
1 in the science of Musick, and 
)r's degree from the University of 
n driven from the canital bv bad 
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Dr. Bur- Norfolk. He had been so mi 
Johnson’s Rambler, and the plar 
that when the great work was 
news-papers as nearly finished, 
Johnson, begging to be informed 
manner his Dictionary would be 
ing, if it should be by subscriy 
have any books at his own dispi 
with six copies for himself and 1 
In answer to this application, 
the following letter, of which (t 
own words) if it be remen 
written to an obscure young ma 
had not much distinguished hims 
profession, but whose name could 
the authour of The Rambler, 
u’'banity may be opposed to s 
which have been lately circulate 
natural rudeness and ferocity.” 


“To Mr. Burney, in I-»ynni 

“ SIR, 

“ If you imagine that by < 
I intended to show any neglect 
which you have favoured me, yc 
justly of yourself nor of me. 
offered with too much elegance : 
tion; and I have too much pleas 
like you, not to feel very sens 
which you have bestowed upon 
“ F ew consequences of my € 
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I have it I hope to keep, because I hope to contii 
to deserve it. 

I have no Dictionaries to dispose of for mys 
but shall be glad to have you direct your friends 
Mr. Dodsley, because it was by his recommendat 
that I was employed in the work. 

‘‘ When you have leisure to think again upon t 
let me be favoured with another letter; and anot 
yet, when you have looked into my Dictionary, 
you find faults, I shall endeavour to mend the 
if you find none, I shall think you blinded by k 
partiality: but to have made you partial in his favc 
will very much gratify the ambition of, Sir, 

“ Your most obliged 

And most humble servant 
^‘Sam. Johnso] 

“ Gough-square, Fleet-street, 

April 8, 1755.” 

Mr. Andrew Millar, bookseller in the Stra 
took the principal charge of conducting the publi 
tion of Johnson’s Dictionary; and as the patie 
of the proprietors was repeatedly tried and aim 
exhausted, by their expecting that the work wo 
be compleated, within the time which Johnson 1 
sanguinely supposed, the learned author was oi 
goaded to dispatch, more especially as he had 
ceived all the copy money, by different drafts 
considerable time before he had finished his ta 
When the messenger who carried the last sheet 
Millar returned, Johnson asked him, ‘‘Well, w 
did he say ? ”—“ Sir, (answered the messeng 
he said, thank God I have done with him.” 
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Mr. thanks God for any thing.’’^ I 
that those with whom Johnson cl 
^rpSlan literary labours were Scotch 

orranan Strahan. Millar, though 

judge of literature, had good sense 
for his friends very able men, to 
opinion and advice in the purchas 
the consequence of which was his 
large fortune, with great liberality 
of him, ‘‘ I respect Millar, Sir j h 
price of literature.” The same 
justly given to Panckoucke, the eir 
of Paris. Mr. Strahan’s liberality, 
success, are well known. 


<‘To Bennet Langton, Es^. 

NEAR. SpILSBY, LinCOLNI 


‘‘ SIR, 

It has been long observed, 
suspect faults which they do not 
own elegance of manners, and puni 
plaisance, did not suffer you to im 
negligence of which I was guilty, ai 
not since atoned, I received both 
received them with pleasure prop 
esteem which so short an acqua 
impressed, and which I hope to cc 

^ Sir John Hawkins, p. 341, inse 
having passed formally between Am 
Johnson, to the above effect. I am 
not the case. In the way of incident 
a pleasant play of raillery. To have de 
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knowledge, though I am afraid that gratifica 
will be for a time withheld. 

I have, indeed, published my Book,^ of w] 
I beg to know your father’s judgement, and yo 
and I have now staid long enough to watch its ; 
gress in the world. It has, you see, no patr 
and, I think, has yet had no opponents, except 
criticks of the coffee-house, whose outcries are 1 
dispersed into the air, and are thought on no m^ 
from this, therefore, I am at liberty, and thm. 
taking the opportunity of this interval to mak 
excursion, and why not then into Lincolnshire: 
to mention a stronger attraction, why not to > 
Mr. Langton ? I will give the true reason, whi< 
know you will approve :—I have a mother more 
eighty years old, who has counted the days to 
publication of my book, in hopes of seeing me; at 
her, if I can disengage myself here, I resolve to 
‘‘As I know, dear Sir, that to delay my 
for a reason like this, will not deprive me of ; 
esteem, I beg it may not lessen your kindness, 
have very seldom received an offer of friend 
which I so earnestly desire to cultivate and mal 
I shall rejoice to hear from you, till I can see 
and will see you as soon as I can; for when 
duty that calls me to Lichfield is discharged, 
inclination will carry me to Langton. I 1 
delight to hear the ocean roar, or see the 
twinkle, in the company of men to whom Ns 
does not spread her volumes or utter her voice in 1 
“Do not, dear Sir, make the slowness of 
letter a precedent for delay, or imagine that I 
proved the incivility that I have committed; f 
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Letters to 
Thomas 
Warton 


have known you enough to love ; 
to wish a further knowledge; and 
more, that to live in a house thi 
father and such a son, will be 
uncommon degree of pleasure, by 
“ Your most obli| 
** And most 


*May 6, X755.” 

<‘To THE Reverend Mr. Th 
‘‘dear sir, 

“I AM grieved that you 
capable of neglecting your lette 
will never admit any such suspici 
pose to come down next weel< 
there; or any other week, th: 
agreeable to you. Therefore 1 
can stay this visit but a week; b 
preparations for a longer stay nes 
solved not to lose sight of the 1 
goes Apollonius ? ^ Don’t let ! 
Some things of this kind must 
us up. Pay my compliments t 
all my other friends. I think t( 
Hall.^ I am, Sir, 

“Your most ; 

« [London] May 13, 1755.” 

1 A translation of Apollonius R 
tended by Mr. Warton.*’ 

^ [Kettel-Hall is an ancient ten< 
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To the Same. 


SIR, 

is strange how many things will happen 
pt every pleasure, though, it [be] only 
o friends meeting together. I have pro- 
self every day to inform you when you 
>ect me at Oxford, and have not been 
a time. The time, however, is, I think, 
me; and I promise myself to repose in 
til, one of the first nights of the next 
am afraid my stay with you cannot be 
what is the inference ? We must en- 
> make it chearful. I wish your brother 
t us, that we might go and drink tea with 
in a body. I hope he will be at Oxford, 
test of British and Saxon antiquities.^ I 
3t to see Spenser finished, and many other 
un. Dodsley is gone to visit the Dutch, 
-onary sells well. The rest of the world 
it did. Dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.’^ 

June 10, 1755.” 

tel, then President, for the accommodation 
lers of that Society. In this ancient hostel^ 
very ruinous state, about forty years after 
,ci lodged there, Mr. Windham and the pre- 
were accommodated with two chambers, of 
Ljcnplicity, during the installation of the Duke 
I as Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
'.t, has since been converted into a commodious 
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Thomas 
Warton 


To THE 

DEAR SIR, 

“To talk of coming 
come, has an air of triflir 
willingly have among you ; 
you will not willingly impui 
told you, that since my prc 
ners^ are dead, and that 
pend my excursion till we ' 
confusion. 

“ I have not laid aside 
day makes me more impati( 
But death, you know, hear 
pays any regard to the con 
hope now to see you next ^ 
but another name for to-m 
noted for promising and de( 


** [London] June 24 , 1755.” 

To THE 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I TOLD you that am 
some things of Sir Thoma 
pass an hour in looking 0 
transcript of the ten or twei 
be compared with what I ! 
whether they are yet publis 
are these; 

“Catalogue of Bodl. IM 
Thomas More. 
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til q£ jijigels. 2. Creation and fall of 
‘ 3. of the Trinity for 

of mankind. 4* Five lectures of our 
passion. 5- the institution of the 
three lectures. 6. How to receive the 
of our Lord sacramentally. 7. Neo- 
^ Hew moon. S. tristitia^ iadio^ pavore^ 
' ^hristi ante capttonem ejus. 
logue, pag. 154* ^i^*^ ^i^ Thomas 

Qm- Whether Roper’s? Pag. 363. De 
jl\^^gni Stgtlli in manus Regis per i). 
-^^orum. Pag. 364. Mori Defensio 

procure the young gentleman in the 
out what you think fit to be written, 
to Mr. Prince the bookseller to'pay 
' yon shall think proper. 

^leased to make my compliments to Mr. 
•d- all my friends. I am, Sir, 

ITour affectionate, &c. 

‘‘ Sam. Johnson.” 

Q Aug, 7, 1755.’' 

dictionary, with a Grammar and History 
-iiglish Language, being now at length 
9 in two volumes folio, the world contem- 
tH wonder so stupendous a work atchieved 
an, while other countries had thought such 
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Xhe style, a comprehensive, yc 

Preface of what he had done; and it i 
praised that the time he employed upon 
tively short. I am unwilling to 
with long quotations from what is 
hands, and I believe there are fev/ 
dons in the English language thi 
more delight, or are more impi 
memory, than that preliminary dis 
its excellencies has always struck 
admiration ; I mean the perspicuit 
has expressed abstract scientifick 
instance of this, I shall quote the fo! 
‘‘When the radical idea branchej 
ramifications, how can a con8ecutiv( 
of senses in their own nature cc 
have here an example of what has 
and I believe with justice, tliat tl 
thought a certain nice adaptation 
none other could equal, and whi 
has been so fortunate as to hit, h< 
that particular case, the perfection 
The extensive reading which 
necessary for the accumulation ol 
which alone may account for Jc 
mind being enriched with a very 
store of knowledge and imagery, 
pied several years. The Pref 
eminent instance of a double talent 
son was fully conscious. Sir . 
heard him say, “ There are two tl 
confident I can do very well: on 
tion to any literary work, stating 
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perfect manner: the other is a conclusion, shevi 
I from various causes why the execution has not b 
equal to what the authour promised to himself ; 
to the publick/’ 

How should puny scribblers be abashed and c 
appointed, when they find him displaying a perj 
theory of lexicographical excellence, yet at 
same time candidly and modestly allowing that 
<^had not satisfied his own expectations/’ H 
1 was a fair occasion for the exercise of Johnsc 
j modesty, when he was called upon to compare 
own arduous performance, not with those of ot 
individuals, (in which case his inflexible reg 
to truth would have been violated had he affec 
diffidence,) but with speculative perfection; as 
who can outstrip all his competitors in the ra 
may yet be sensible of his deficiency when he r 
against time. Well might he say, that ‘‘ the Ei 
j lish Dictionary was written with little assistance 

I the learned; ” for he told me, that the only : 

which he received was a paper containing twei 
etymologies, sent to him by a person then unkno\ 
who he was afterwards informed was Dr. Pear 
Bishop of Rochester. The etymologies, thou 
they exhibit learning and judgement, are not, 
think, entitled to the first praise amongst the vari( 
parts of this immense work. The definitions hs 

alwavs arj‘n^‘arf‘d t.n mf» asfnnijjliina r»rnnfs 
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Errone- Books^ as the Dutch call them, 
ous de- make the experiment of trying he 
mtions ^ words of whatever nature, 
fied of the unquestionable justice 
tion, which I can assure my readei 
much study, and upon com muni 
minds than my own. 

A few of his definitions must 
erroneous. Thus, Windward and 
directly of opposite meaning, are < 
the same way ; ^ as to which inc( 
it is enough to observe, that his J 
that he was aware there might be 
immense a work ; nor was he a 
when an instance was pointed out 
once asked him how he came to ( 
knee of a horse: instead of ma 
defence, as she expected, he ai 

Ignorance, Madam, pure ignora 
nition of Network has been often ' 
tive malignity, as obscuring a th 
plain. But to these frivolous c 
answer is necessary than that wi 
furnished by his own Preface. ‘ 
quires the use of terms less abstrus 
is to be explained, and such terms 
found. For as nothing can be pi 
posing something intuitively kne 
without proof, so nothing can be c 

1 [He owns in his Preface the defi 
nical part of his work; and he said, 
obliged to me for definitions of mu 
next edition, which he did not live 
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use of words too plain to admit of definition. Som 
times easier words are changed into harder; j 
burial^ into sepulture or interment \ dry^ into des, 
cative ; dryness^ into siccity or aridity ; jity ir 
paroxism ; for, the easiest word, whatever it 1 
can never be translated into one more easy.^’ 

His introducing his own opinions, and even pi 
judices, under general definitions of words, while 
the same time the original meaning of the woi 
is not explained, as his Tory, Whig, Pension, Oa 
Excise^ and a few more, cannot be fully defends 
and must be placed to the account of capricious a 

1 He thus defines Excise: “ A hateful tax levied up 
commodities, and adjudged not by the common judges 
property, but wretches hired by those to whom Exc 
is paid.” The Commissioners of Excise being ofFenc 
by this severe reflection, consulted Mr. Murray, tf 
Attorney-General, to know whether redress could 
legally obtained. I wished to have procured for : 
readers a copy of the opinion which he gave, and wh: 
may now be justly considered as history: but the m 
terious secresy of office it seems would not permit k. 
am, however, informed, by very good authority, that 
import was, that the passage might be considered 
actionable; but that it would be more prudent in 
board not to prosecute. Johnson never made the small 
alteration in this passage. We find he still retained 
early prejudice against Excise ; for in The Idler, 1 
6 s.” there is the following very extraordinary paragraj: 
‘‘The authenticity of Clarendon's history, though prin 

TT-.: __ c 


**Girub- humorous mdulgence. Talkir 
street’’ subject when we were at Ash 
“ Leacio) stronger instai 

grapher ” of his private feelings in 

defined this work, than any now to be 
know, Sir, I.ord Gower forso 
interest. When I came to t 
after telling that it meant ‘ one 
enemy, a revolter,’ I added, 
Gower. Thus it went to the j: 
had more wit than I, and struc 
I /Ct it, however, be rememb( 
gence does not display itself onl 
others, but sometimes in pla 
notions commonly entertained ( 
task. Thus : “ Grubbsh^eet^ th 
I^ondon, much inhabited, by v 
tories, dictionaries^ and tcmporj 
any mean production is ca] 
Lexkographery a writer of di' 
drudged^ 

At the time when he was cor 
quent Preface, Johnson’s mind 
in such a state of depression, 
template without wonder the v 
thoughts which so highly distil 
ance. “ I (says he) may sure] 
out the praise of perfection, wf 
in this gloom of solitude, whai 
I have protracted my work till 
I wished to please have sunk 
success and miscarriage are cm] 
fore dismiss it with frigid tran 
to fear or hope from censure or 
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this indifFerence was rather a temporary ths 
habitual feeling, appears, I think, from his 1 
to IVEr. Warton; and however he may have 
afFected for the moment, certain it is that the ho 
which his great work procured him, both at J 
and abroad, were very grateful to him. His 1 
the Earl of Corke and Orrery, being at Flor 
presented it to the Academia della Crusca, 
•A^cademy sent Johnson their F'ocabolario, anc 
F' rench Academy sent him their Diction 
which Mr. Langton had the pleasure to c( 
to him. 

It must undoubtedly seem strange, that the 
elusion of his Preface should be expressed in 1 
so desponding, when it is considered that the an 
was then only in his forty-sixth year. But we 
ascribe its gloom to that miserable dejection of i 
to which he was constitutionally subject, and ^ 
was aggravated by the death of his wife two 
before. I have heard it ingeniously observed 
lady of rank and elegance, that “ his melan 
was then at its meridian.” It pleased G( 
grant him almost thirty years of life after this 1 
and once when he was in a placid frame of i 
he was obliged to own to me that he had en 
happier days, and had many more friends, 
that gloomy hour, than before. 

It is a sad saying, that “ most of those whe 
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Friend- that the loss of some may be s 
ship Friendship, “ the wine of life,s 
be keot cellar, be thus continual!) 

in repair consolatory to think, that althoi 
add what will equal the generou 
our youth, yet friendship become 
much less time than is commo: 
not many years are required to m: 
and pleasant. Warmth will, no d 
siderable difference. Men of affec 
bright fancy will coalesce a grea 
those who are cold and dull. 

The proposition which I have 
to illustrate was, at a subsequent 
the opinion of Johnson himself. 
Joshua Reynolds, ^‘If a man dc 
acquaintance as he advances thr 
soon find himself left alone, 
keep his friendship in constant rep 
The celebrated Mr. Wilkes, ^ 
habits of life were very opposite t( 
ever eminent for literature and vh 
with a little Jeu (T Esprit upon the 
in his Grammar of the English T 
the Dictionary : “ iiT seldom, per 
any but the first syllable.’’ In a 
the Publick Advertiser,” this Ir 
rated many instances in oppositio 
for example, The authour o 
must be a man of a quick appre 
most compre^hensive genius.” T 
doubtedly expressed with too mue 
This light saUy, we may suppc 
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he did not alter the passage till many years afte 
wards.i 

^ He had the pleasure of being treated in a ve 
different manner by his old pupil Mr. Garrick, 
the following complimentary Epigram ; 

“ On Johnson’s Dictionary. 

“ Talk of war with a Briton, he’ll boldly advanc 
That one English soldier will beat ten of Franc 
Would we alter the boast from the sword to the pe 
Our odds are still greater, still greater our mer 
In the deep mines of science though Frenchm 
may toil, 

Can their strength be compar’d to Locke, Ne^ 
ton, and Boyle ? 

Let them rally their heroes, send forth all th 
pow’rs, 

Their verse-men and prose-men, then mat 
them with ours ! 

First Shakspeare and Milton, like Gods in t 
fight. 

Have put their whole drama and epick to fiigh 
In satires, epistles, and odes, would they cope, 
Their numbers retreat before Dryden and Pop 
And Johnson, well-arm’d like a hero of yore, 
Has beat forty French,^ and will beat foi 
more 1 ” 
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Zacha- Johnson this year gave at or 
riah benevolence, quickness of appreh* 
Williams composition, in the a 

gave to Mr. Zachariah Williams, 
lady whom he had humanely recei 
Mr. Williams had followed the pi 
in Wales ; but having a very stroi 
study of natural philosophy, had 
nious advances towards a cfiscovei 
and repaired to London in hope 
great parliamentary reward. He 
but Johnson having made himself 
ciples and experiments, wrote fo 
published in quarto, with the foil 
Account of an Attempt to ascer 
at Sea, by an exact Theory of tl 
Magnetical Needle; with a Tab] 
at the most remarkable Cities in 
year 1660 to 1860.’^ t To did 
sively, it was accompanied with 
tion on the opposite page, which it 
work of Signor Baretti,i an Itali 
literature, who having come to E 
before, had been employed in tl 
a language master and an autho 
intimacy with Dr. Johnson. Tl 
son presented to the Bodleian Lib 

1 [This ingenious foreigner, who ■ 
mont, came to England about the y( 
London, May 5, 1789. A very c 
account of him and his works, 1 
words, “So much asperity,” and w; 
by a distinguished dignitary in the c 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, for th« 


leaf of it is pasted a paragraph cut out of 
newspaper, containing an account of the de; 
and character of Williams, plainly written 
Johnson.^ 

In July this year he had formed some scheme 
mental improvement, the particular purpose of wh 
does not appear. But we find in his Prayers £ 
Meditations,’’ p. 25, a prayer entitled, On 
Study of Philosophy, as an instrument of living 
and after it follows a note, “ This study was 
pursued.” 

On the 13th of the same month he wrote in 
Journal the following scheme of life, for Sunds 
‘‘Having lived” (as he with tenderness of a 
science expresses himself) “not without an ha 
tual reverence for the Sabbath, yet without t 
attention to its religious duties which Christiai 
requires; ” 

“I. To rise early, and in order to it, to go 
sleep early on Saturday. 

“ 2. To use some extraordinary devotion in 
morning. 

“3. To examine the tenour of my life, and p 

appears that “ 12th” in the next note means the I 2 tl 
July, , 

1 “ On Saturday the 12th, about twelve at night, c 
Mr. Zachariah Williams, in his eighty-third year, a 
an illness of eight mouths, in full possession of his mei 
faculties. He has been long known to philosophers 
seamen for his skill in magnetism, and his proposal 
ascertain the longitude by a peculiar system of the va 
tion of the compass. He was a man of industry ir 
fatigable, of conversation inoffensive, patient of adven 
and disease, eminently sober, temperate, and pious ; s 
worthy to have ended life with better fortune.” 






Pecuniary ticularly the last week ; ar 
distress in religion, or recession fro 
<‘4. To read the Seri 
such helps as are at hand. 

5. To go to church t 
‘‘6. To read books ol 
lative or practical. 

“ 7. To instruct my far 
‘^8. To wear off by nn 
contracted in the week.’’ 

In 1756 Johnson fount 
his Dictionary had not set 
of “ making provision for 
over him.” ^ No royal 03 
munificent hand to give i 
who had conferred stabilit 
country. We may feel in 
have been such unworthy 
the same time, congratulatt 
sider, that to this very nc 
the natural indolence of 
many valuable production 
haps, might never have ap 
He had spent, during tl 
the money for which he h: 

^ [He was so far from beii 
of making provision for th( 
him,” that he appears to hav 
pecuniary distress, having 1 
which occasion his friend, 
his surety. See a letter fre 
subject, dated Feb. 19, 1756, 

1 „ .0 u ^ 
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Dictionary. We have seen that the reward of h: 
labour was only fifteen hundred and seventy-fiD 
pounds ; and when the expence of amanuenses an 
paper, and other articles, are deducted, his cles 
profit was very inconsiderable. I once said to hin 
“I am sorry. Sir, you did not get more for yoi 
Dictionary.'^ His answer was, I am sorry to< 
But it was very well. The booksellers are generoi 
liberal-minded men." He, upon all occasions, di 
ample justice to their character in this respect. B 
considered them as the patrons of literature; an( 
indeed, although they have eventually been coi 
siderable gainers by his Dictionary, it is to the: 
that we owe its having been undertaken and carrie 
through at the risk of great expence, for they we: 
not absolutely sure of being indemnified. 

On the first day of this year ^ we find from h 
private devotions, that he had then recovered fro 
sickness,2 and in February, that his eye was restore 
to its use.^ The pious gratitude with which 1 
acknowledges mercies upon every occasion is vei 
edifying; as is the humble submission which 1 
breathes, when it is the will of his heavenly Path 

1 [In April in this year, Johnson wrote a letter 
Dr. Joseph Warton, in consequence of having read a fe 
pages of that gentleman’s newly published “Essay < 
the Genius and Writings of Pope.” The only paragra] 
in it that respects Johnson’s personal history is thi 
“For my part I have not lately done much. I have be 
ill in the winter, and my eye has been inflamed; but 
please myself with the hopes of doing many things, wi 
which I have long pleased and deceived myself 1 ” IV 
moirs of Dr. J. Warton, &c. 4to. 1806.—M.] 



The to try him with afflictions. 

Umyersal heconie the state of man hei 
Visiter effects of religious discipline, 
rate in Johnson one of the n 
that our holy religion hath ev( 
be any thoughtless enough to s 
the weakness of a great und 
look up to Johnson, and be 
he so earnestly practised must 
dation. 

His works this year were, a 
in octavo, of his folio Diction: 
in a monthly publication, entith 
Visitter.’^ Christopher Smart 
vacillation of mind he sincen 
one of the stated undertakers 
and it was to assist liini that 
employed his pen. All the 
two asterisks have been a8crib( 
confident, from internal evid 
neither ‘‘The Life of Chauci 
the State of Portugal,” nor a 
tecture,” were written by him 
fident, upon the same evide 
“Further Thoughts on Agria 
sequel of a very inferiour essay 
and which, though carried o; 
hand, is botli in thinking ai 
above it, and so strikingly pec 
doubt of its true parent; anc 
“A Dissertation on the Stat 
Authours,”! and “A Dissert 

written by Pope.”* The las 

_ 
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truly written by him are marked in the same mai 
with some which he did not write, I cannot 
plain; but with deference to those who have ascr 
to him the three essays which I have rejected, 1 
want all the characteristical marks of Johnso 
composition. 

He engaged also to superintend and contri 
largely to another monthly publication, enti 
“The Literary Magazine, or Universal 
VIEW the first number of which came ou 
May this year. What were his emoluments f 
this undertaking, and what other writers were 
ployed in it, I have not discovered. He contii 
to write in it, with intermissions, till the fiftei 
number; and I think that he never gave b< 
proofs of the force, acuteness, and vivacity of 
mind, than in this miscellany, whether we ( 
sider his original essays, or his reviews of 
works of others. The ‘‘Preliminary Address 
to the publick, is a proof how this great 
could embellish, with the graces of super 
composition, even so trite a thing as the plai 
a magazme. 

His original essays are, “An Introduction to 
Political State of Great Britain “ Rem 
on the Militia Bill; t “ Observations on his ! 
tannick Majesty’s Treaties with the Empres! 
Russia and the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel; 
“ Observations on the Present State of Affairs; 
and, “ Memoirs of Frederick III. King of P 
sia.” t In all these he displays extensive polii 
knowledge and sagacity, expressed with unconn 
energy and perspicuity, without any of those W( 
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Reviews imitation of Sir Thomas Browne; c 
of books tian Morals ” he this year gave an 

Life * prefixed to it, which is 
best biographical performances, 
only in these essays has he indulgei 
Dr. Robertson, the historian, men 
as having at once convinced him t] 
the authour of the “ Memoirs of th 
sia.’^ Speaking of the pride whi( 
the father of his hero, took in beii 
tallest regiment in Europe, he sa; 
this towering regiment was his dai 
to perpetuate it was so much his ca 
met a tall woman he immediately 
of his Titanian retinue to marry her 
propagate procerityJ^ For this An 
procerity, Johnson had, however, 
Addison. 

His reviews are of the following 
History of the Royal Society; 
Gray’8-Inn Journal; ” t “ Waztoi 
Writings and Genius of Pope, Vol. 
ton’s Translation of Polybius;” 
Memoirs of the Court of Augustui 
Natural History of Aleppo ; ” t “ 
ton’s Arguments in Proof of a D 
lase’s History of the Isles of Scilly 
Experiments on Bleaching; ” f ‘‘ 
tian Morals ; ” f “ Hales on distil 
Ventilators in Ships, and curing 
Milk; ” t “ Lucas’s Essay on Wate 
Catalogue of the Scottish Bishops j 
History of Jamaica; ” f Philosc 

_ TT-.1 VT TV » X T 
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lation of Sully’s Memoirs; ” * «« Miscellanies 
Elizabeth Harrison; f “ Evans’s Map and Accoi 
of the Middle Colonies in America; ” t ‘‘Let 
on the Case of Admiral Byng; ”* Appeal to l 
People concerning Admiral Byng; ” * << Hanwa 
Eight Days Journey, and Essay on Tea; ” * ‘‘ T 
Cadet, a Military Treatise; ” f Some furtl 
Particulars in Relation to the Case of Admi 
Byng, by a Gentleman of Oxford; ” * ‘‘ The C( 
duct of the Ministry relating to the present ^ 
impartially examined;”! “A Free Inquiry i: 
the Nature and Origin of Evil.” * All these, fr 
internal evidence, were written by Johnson: so 
of them I know he avowed, and have marked th 
with an asterisk accordingly. Mr. Thomas Dai 
indeed, ascribed to him t 3 ie Review of Mr. Burl 
“ Inquiry into the Origin of our ideas of the Subli 
and Beautiful;” and Sir John Hawkins, with e<] 
discernment, has inserted it in his collection 
Johnson’s works: whereas it has no resembla 
to Johnson’s composition, and is well known to h 
been written by Mr. Murphy, who has acknowled] 
it to me and many others. 

It is worthy of remark, in justice to Johnsc 
political character, which has been misrepresen 
as abjectly submissive to power, that his Ob« 
vations on the present State of Affairs,” glow v 
as animated a spirit of constitutional liberty as 
be found any where. Thus he begins: “ The t: 
is now come, in which every Englishman exp< 
to be informed of the national affairs; and in wh 
he has a right to have that expectation gratifi 

For, whatever may be urged by Ministers, or th 

1 ____...__ 
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Dr. Lucas ministers, concerning the necessity 
our governours, and the presumptii 
profane eyes into the recesses of p< 
that this reverence can be claimed 
yet imexecuted, and projects suspej 
tion. But when a design has end< 
or success, when every eye and ev 
to general discontent, or general 
then a proper time to disentang! 
illustrate obscurity; to shew by w 
event was produced, and in what i 
to terminate; to lay down with dis 
what rumour always huddles in | 
tion, or perplexes by indigested nai 
whence happiness or calamity is der 
it may be expected; and honestly 
people what inquiry can gather of t] 
jecture can estimate of the future.’^ 

Here we have it assumed as an 
principle, that in this country the 
superintendents of the conduct a 
those by whom government is j 
the beneficial effect of which th 
afforded an illustrious example, whe 
all parts of the kingdom controul 
attempt to introduce a new power 
crown. 

A still stronger proof of his pati 
pears in his review of an Essay or 
Lucas,” of whom, after describing 
well known to the world for his d; 
power, when he thought it exerl 
of wrong;, he thus speaks : “ The 
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tion, in which they charge him with crimes of 
they never intended to be called to the proc 
oppressed him by methods equally irresistit 
guilt and innocence. 

Let the man thus driven into exile, for 1 
been the friend of his country, be received in 
other place as a confessor of liberty; and 1 
tools of power be taught in time, that thej 
rob, but cannot impoverish.’’ 

Some of his reviews in this Magazine are 
short accounts of the pieces noticed, and I m 
them only that Dr. Johnson’s opinion of the 
may be known; but many of them are examj 
elaborate criticism, in the most masterly style 
his review of the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Court of A 
tus,” he has the resolution to think and speali 
his own mind, regardless of the cant transi 
from age to age, in praise of the ancient Ro 
Thus : “ I know not why any one but a schoc 
in his declamation should whine over the Coir 
wealth of Rome, which grew great only b 
misery of the rest of mankind. The Romani 
others, as soon as they grew rich, grew co; 
and in their corruption sold the lives and fre( 
of themselves, and of one another.” Again 
people, who while they were poor robbed 
kind; and as soon as they became rich, r 
one another.” In his review of the Misce] 
in prose and verse, published by Elizabeth I 
son, but written by many hands, he gives an 
nent proof at once of his orthodoxy and car 
“ The authours of the essays in prose seem gen 
to have imitated, or tried to imitate, the co] 
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Df. Watts ever, is not all their praise; th 
add to her brightness of ima 
sentiments. The poets have h 
their eyes; a writer, who, if 
first class of genius, compens 
a ready application of his pow 
of piety. The attempt to en 
of romance in the decoration 
think, first made by Mr. Bi 
Theodora ; but Boyle^s philo! 
not allow him time for the 
and the completion of the g 
served for Mrs. Rowe. Dr. 
the first who taught the Disj 
speak like other men, by shei 
gance might consist with piety, 
both done honour to a better £ 
that charity which might wel] 
be forgotten, and with which 
world wish for communion. 1 
all the heresies of an age, to '' 
is become a favourite that tlie 
hitherto detested! 

‘‘ This praise the general int 
quires to be given to writers wi 
corrupt, who instruct and do 
them all human eulogies are v 
applauded by angels, and numt 

His defence of tea against h 
violent attack upon that elegant 
age, shews how very well a mat 
upon the slightest subject, win 
Italians say, con amore : I sup' 
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grant leaf than Johnson. The quantities whic' 
drank of it at all hours were so great, that his nc 
must have been uncommonly strong, not to 
been extremely relaxed by such an intemperat< 
of it. He assured me, that he never felt the 
inconvenience from it; which is a proof that 
fault of his constitution was rather a too great tej 
of fibres, than the contrary. Mr. Hanway v 
an angry answer to Johnson’s review of his E 
on Tea, and Johnson, after a full and delib 
pause, made a reply to it; the only instanc 
believe, in the whole course of his life, whe 
condescended to oppose any thing that was wi 
against him. I suppose when he thought of ai 
his little antagonists, he was ever justly aware o 
high sentiment of Ajax in Ovid; 

^^Jste tulit pretium jam nunc certamnis hujm. 

Quiy cum victus erit, mecum certasse feretm 

But, indeed, the good Mr. Hanway laid him8< 
open to ridicule, that Johnson’s animadversions 
his attack were chiefly to make sport. 

The generosity with which he pleads the 
of Admiral Byng is highly to the honour c 
heart and spirit. Though Voltaire affects i 
witty upon the fate of that unfortunate o: 
observing that he was shot ^^pour encouragi 
autresy^ the nation has long been satisfied th: 
life was sacrificed to the political fervour o 
times. In the vault belonging to the Torn 
family, in the church of Southill, in Bedford 
there is the following Epitaph upon his monu 

. . t -r t . _* J . 


THE PERPETUAL D 
OF PUBLICK JUSTP 

The Honourable John ' 
Admiral of the I 
Fell a Martyr to Pi 
Persecution, 
March 14, m the Yti 
WHEN Bravery and L 
WERE insufficient SeC 
FOR THE IviPE AND Ho 

A Naval Office 

Johnson’s most exquisite crit 
Literary Magazine, and indeed 
review of Soame Jenyns’s ‘'‘Inqui 
of l^vil.” Jenyns was possessed 
and a style eminently pure and eai 
happily play with a light subject, 
verse; but when he speculated 0 
cult and excruciating question, tl 
he ventured far beyond his dej; 
ingly, was exposed by Johnson, 
argument and brilliant wit. I re 
late Mr. Bicknell’s humourous 
titled ‘^The Musical Travels c 
in which a slight attempt is 
Johnson, was ascribed to Soam 
(said Johnson) I thought 1 had 
of it.” 

His triumph over Jenyns is thui 
friend Mr. Courtenay in his “ P( 
the literary and moral Character c 
a performance of such merit, tha 


Jenyns’s 
“ Inquiry 
into the 
Origin of 
Evil ’’ 
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I should echo the sentiments of men of the fi 
taste loudly in its praise: 

“ When specious sophists with presumption scan 
The source of evil hidden still from man; 
Revive Arabian tales, and vainly hope 
To rival St. John, and his scholar Pope: 
Though metaphysicks spread the gloom of nigl 
By reason’s star he guides our aching sight; 
The bounds of knowledge marks, and points t 
way 

To pathless wastes, where wilder’d sages stra^ 
Where, like a farthing link-boy, Jenyns standi 
And the dim torch drops from his feeble hands. 

This year Mr. William Payne, brother of 1 
respectable bookseller of th,at name, published ‘‘j 
Introduction to the Game"of Draughts,” to whi 
Johnson contributed a Dedication to the Earl 

1 Some time after Dr. Johnson’s death, there appea 
in the news-papers and magazines an illiberal and pe 
lant attack upon him, in the form of an Epitaph, un^ 
the name of Mr. Soame Jenyns, very unworthy of t 
gentleman, who had quietly submitted to the criti 
lash while Johnson lived. It assumed, as characteristic 
of him, all the vulgar circumstances of abuse which 1 
circulated amongst the ignorant. It was an unbecomi 
indulgence of puny resentment, at a time when he hi 
self was at a very advanced age, and had a near prosp 
of descending to the grave. I was truly sorry for 
for he was then become an avowed, and (as my L< 
Bishop of London, who had a serious conversation w 
him on the subject, assures me) a sincere Christian, 
could not expect that Johnson’s numerous friends woi 
patiently bear to have the memory of their master st 
matized by no mean pen, but that, at least, one would 
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Draughts, Rochford,* and a Preface,* bot 
cards and admirably adapted to the treatise 
smoking prefixed. Johnson, I believe. 

draughts after leaving College, by w 
for it would have afforded him an i 
relief from the melancholy which < 
often. I have heard him regret 
learnt to play at cards; and the g; 
we know is peculiarly calculated to 
without straining it. There is a 
gravity in draughts which insensi 
the mind; and, accordingly, the D 
it, as they are of smoaking^ of the s 
of which, though he himself nev 
had a high opinion.^ Besides, the] 
some exercise of the faculties; ai 
Johnson wishing to dignify the subj 
cation with what is most estimable 
Triflers may find or make any th 

Epitaph was met in the same publick £ 
in terms by no means soft, and such as 
tion only could justify: 

“ EPITAPH, 

Prepared for a creature not quite 

Here lies a little ugly nauseous elf, 
Who judging only from its wretch 
Feebly attempted, petulant and vai 
The ‘ Origin of Evil ’ to explain. 

A mighty Genius at this elf disples 
With a strong critick grasp the ur< 
For thirty years its coward spleen i 
Till in the dust the mighty Genius 
Then stunk and fretted in expiring 
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nee It 18 the great characteristick of a wise man 1 
:e events in their causes, to obviate consequence 
id ascertain contingencies, your Lordship wi 
link nothing a trifle by which the mind is inure 
) caution, foresight, and circumspection.” 

As one of the little occasional advantages whic 
e did not disdain to take by his pen, as a m£ 
^hose profession was literature, he this year accepte 
f a^ guinea from Mr. Robert Dodsley, for writii 
le introduction to ‘‘The London Chronicle,” £ 
vemng news-paper; and even in so slight a pei 
Drmance exhibited peculiar talents. This Chronic 
dll subsists, and from what I observed, when I w; 
broad, has a more extensive circulation upon tl 
Continent than any of the English news-papers. ' 
/as constantly read by Johnson himself; and it 
lut just to observe, that it has all' along been di 
inguished for good sense, accuracy, moderatio 
,nd delicacy. 

Another instance of the same nature has be< 
:ommunicated to me by the Reverend Dr. Thom 
Campbell, who has done himself considerable crec 
)y his own writings. “ Sitting with Dr. Johns( 
me morning alone, he asked me if I had knov 
Dr. Madden, who was autliour of the premiun 
icheme ^ in Ireland. On my answering in t] 
iffirmative, and also that I had for some years liv( 

1 [In tlie College of Dublin, four quarterly Examii] 
lions of the students are held in each year, in vario 
prescribed branches of literature and science; and pi 
tniums, consisting of books impressed with the CoUe 
A-rms, are adjudged by Examiners (composed general 
of the Junior Fellows,) to those who have most disti 
gruished themselves in the several classes, after a ve 


Pro¬ 
posals for 
an edition 
of Shak- 
speare 


in his neighlxjurhood, &c 
when I returned to Irelai 
procure for him a poem 
Boulter’s Monument.” ^ 
why I wish for it, is this: 
to London, he submitted 1 
tion; and I remember I b 
and might have blotted m; 
the poem worse.^ Howe 
thankful, and very gener< 
guineas, which was to me 
He this year resumed 
edition of Shakspeare a 
P roposals of considerabL 
shewed that he perfectly ' 
of research such an unde 

which has subsisted about 
tended with the most benefi< 
Dr. Samuel Madden was 
miums in that University, 
the year X734. He was also 
DuauN Soeimr for the enco 
culture. In addition to tin 
are still annually given by t 
Di*. Madden gave others fro 
was usiuilly called l^remiu: 

A [Dr. Hugh Boulter, A 
Primate of Ireland. He di 
time he was, for the thirtei 
Justices of that kingdom, 
high terms of commondatii 
Philips.—J. Boswell.] 

® [Dr. Madden wrote yer] 
hxcd to Leland’s Life of Pli 
—Kkarnct. ] 

® They have been reprin 
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indolence prevented him from pursuing it with tl 
diligence which alone can collect those scattei 
facts, that genius, however acute, penetrating, a 
luminous, cannot discover by its own force. Ii 
remarkable, that at this time his fancied activity "v 
for the moment so vigorous, that he promised 
work should be published before Christmas, 171 
Yet nine years elapsed before it saw the light. I 
throes in bringing it forth had been severe £ 
remittent; and at last we may almost conclude t 
the Caesarian operation was performed by the la 
of Churchill, whose upbraiding satire, I dare s 
made Johnson’s friends urge him to dispatch. 

He for subscribers baits his hook, 

And takes your cash ; but where’s the boo! 
No matter where; wise fear, you know, 

F orbids the robbing of a foe ; 

But what, to serve our private ends. 
Forbids the cheating of our friends I ” 

About this period he was offered a living of c< 
siderable value in Lincolnshire, if he were inclr 
to enter into holy orders. It was a rectory in 
gift of Mr. Langton, the father of his much-val 
friend. But he did not accept of it; partly I beli 
from a conscientious motive, being persuaded t 
his temper and habits rendered him unfit for t 
assiduous and familiar instruction of the vulgar ; 
ignorant, which he held to be an essential duty i 
clergyman; and partly because his love of a L 
don life was so strong, that he would have thou 
himself an exile in any other place, particular! 
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Charles see his thoughts upon that sub 
O’Connor force, may peruse the Adv 
In 1757 it does not appear 
thing, except some of those 
rary Magazine, which have be 
magazine, after Johnson cease 
dually declined, though the pc 
galllcan was added to it; j 
expired. He probably pre 
Shakspeare this year, and he 
the subject of an address to 
expedition to Rochfort, whi 
one of his friends, I know 
meeting. It is printed in th< 
zinc for October 17B5 as hi 
marks of authenticity. 

By the favour of Mr. Joi 
of the Treasury, Dublin, I 
of the following letter from . 
able authour of Dissertatio 
Ireland.'^ 


“To Charles O’C 

“ SIR, 

“ I HAVE lately, by the fa 
seen your account of Ireland, 
solicit a prosecution of your 

1 [Of this gentleman, who die 
gare, in the county of Roacom 
1791, in his Szd year, some acco 
Gentleman^s Magazine of that ci 
alluded to by Dr. Johnson-—“II 
torv of Ireland -a second and 
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Temple complains that Ireland is less known th; 
any other country, as to its ancient state. T] 
natives have had little leisure, and little encourage 
ment for enquiry; and strangers, not knowing tl 
language, have had no ability. 

have long wished that the Irish literatu 
were cultivated.^ Ireland is known by tradition 
have been once the seat of piety and learning ; ai 
surely it would be very acceptable to all those wl 
are curious either in the original of nations, or tl 
ajfiinities of languages, to be further informed 
the revolution of a people so ancient, and once 
illustrious. 

“ What relation there is between the Welsh ai 
Irish language, or between the language 0/ Irelai 
and that of Biscay, deserves enquiry. Of the 
provincial and unextended tongues, it seldom ha] 
pens that more than one are understood by any o] 
man; and, therefore, it seldom happens that a B 
comparison can be made. I hope you will contim 
to cultivate this kind of learning, which has t< 

1 The celebrated oratour, Mr. Flood, has shown hii 
self to be of Dr. Johnson’s opinion; having by his w 
bequeathed his estate, after the death of his wife Lac 
Frances, to the University of Dublin; desiring th 
immediately after the said estate shall come into the 
possession, they shall appoint two professors, one for t] 
study of the native Erse or Irish language, and the oth 
for the study of Irish antiquities and Irish history, ai 



Letter to 
Thomas 
Warton 
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long lain neglected, and whic 
remain in oblivion for anoth 
hap8, never be retrieved. J 
useful undertakings, I would 
know how much you deserv 
all lovers of study, and. ho\ 
work has given to, Sir, 

“ Your most ol 
“And n 

London, April 9, 1757.” 


“To THE Reverend Mr. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ Dr. Marsili of Padu 
and good Latin poet, has a n 
have given him a letter to 
shall be glad if you will int 
him any thing in Oxford. 

“ I am printing my new e< 

“I long to see you all, b 
come yet. You might write 
if you were good for any 
mutant mores . Professors fo: 
shall certainly complain to M 
“ Your, ^ 

[London] June 21, 1757. 

“ Please to make my com| 

^ “Now, or late, Vice-Chant 
“ Mr. Warton wan electee] 
Oxford in the preceding year,” 
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Mr. Burney having enclosed to him an exti 
from the review of his Dictionary in the Bih 
theque des Sa*t 3 ans^ and a list of subscribers to 
Shakspeare, which Mr. Burney had procured 
Norfolk, he wrote the following answer: 


“To Mr. Burney, in Lynne, Norfolk. 

“ SIR, 

“That I may show myself sensible of y 
favours, and not commit the same fault a 8ec( 
time, I make haste to answer the letter whicl 
received this morning. The truth is, the ot 
likewise was received, and I wrote an answer; 
being desirous to transmit you some proposals ; 
receipts, I waited till I could find a conveni 
conveyance, and day was passed after day, till ot 
things drove it from my thoughts ; yet not so, 
that I remember with great pleasure your cc 
mendation of ray Dictionary. Your praise ' 
welcome, not only because I believe it was sinci 
but because praise has been very scarce. A r 
of your candour will be suiprised when I tell 5 

parties. She was a very ingenious poetess, and public 
a volume of poems; and, on the whole, was a most 1 
sible, agreeable, and amiable woman. She v/as siste: 
the Reverend River Jones, Chanter of Christ-Chi 
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Letter to that among all my acquaint. 

Dr. Bur- two, who upon the publicatio: 

endeavour to depress me wi 
from the publick, or with o 
those who had learned them : 
Your’s is the only letter of 
received ; though, indeed, I s 
of that sort from Sweden. 

« How my new edition ^ vi 
not; the subscription has no 
I shall publish about March. 

If you can direct me ho'* 
should wish that they were h 
“ I remember, Sir, in so 
with which you favoured m( 
lady. May I enquire after h 
favours which you have she 
to tell you, that I wish yoi 
conduce to your happiness. 

Your most ob 
‘‘ And mo 

** Gough-square, Dec. 24, 1757. 

1 Of Shaksp 
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This issue of BosweWs “Life of Johnson,’* 
ihe text of the sixth edition (as explained in the accon 
Notes')^ has been edited by Mr. Arnold Glovei 
Inner Temple^ who has added the Marginalia, the 
the end of each volume, and the Chronological Tabi 
end of Volume VI 


Tune I, 1897 . 



NOTES 


Introductory, —The advertisements prefixed to the fii 
editions of * the Life are printed at the bejj^inning c 
volume, and will give the reader a general idea of th< 
history of Boswelrs text. Boswell did not live to « 
third edition published, but he seems to have inc 
where some part of the fresh matter should be inserts 
though new matter by Malone and others was adde< 
probable that the third edition most faithfully repi 
the work as Boswell left it. On the other hand, so 
Johnson’s best letters, such, r.^., as those written co 
ing his mother during her last illness, were commur 
to Malone after Boswell’s death, and were first publis 
the fourth edition. If the third edition had been a( 
for the present issue, these letters, which Boswell 
certainly have published if he had had the opport 
must either have been omitted, or published in the 
of notes or addenda. Moreover, Malone, who had a 
assisted Boswell by revising the work before it wa* 
lished, was a specially well qualified editor. Boswell’ 
testimony to the value of Malone’s assistance is emj 
Writing to his friend Temple (z8th November, 178 
says: “ The revision of my Life of Johnson by so acul 
knowing a critic as Mr. Malone is of the most es« 
consequence, especially as he is Johnknianissimusf 
these circumstances, it has been thought best to ado; 
text of the sixth edition, the last published undt 
editorship of Malone. In the preparation of that ed 
great care was taken to render the text as free as pc 
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brackets, and signed with the nan 
sake of space, Malone^s notes are 
“Malone.” The notes signed “ 
by James Boswell, the author^s se 
in the sixth edition of the Life to 
to the Hebrides are to the third editi 
in X786. In the present edition 
convenient to substitute reference 
In the case of references to later ; 
generally been necessary to substi 
for a reference to the volume and 

During the interval of seven ye 
Johnson’s death and the publicath 
works of biographical interest 
published. Of these Boswell’s o 
Hebridesi published in 1785, is b; 
Croker refers to this Journal as “ 
and amusing portion of the whok 
year appt.*ared t^rat/crs and Met, 
Johnsoriy iSX.Z)., and published by Geo 
Mrs. Piozzi published Anecdotes 
LL^L.y during the last twenty yean 
Letters to and from the late Samuel . 
Hawkins, one of Johnson’s execi 
Samuel Johnson, three editioirs ap 
Boswell has much to say about 
Hawkins’s and he also refe 
Memoirs and Anecdotes. The first 
Life of Johnson was published in 
here reprinted, in iSii. 

After the death of Malone, in li 
of Boswell’s Xi/i* were, with some 
exceptions, mere reprints of th 
edition by the Right Hon. Joh 
volumes, wan published in 183 
Croker took with Boswell’s text 
printing in their chronological j 
to the Hebrides, and Johnson’s Li 
Wales (first published in x8i6), 
text a quantity of extraneous 1 


NOTES 


characteristic way by Carlyle; and in a second C 
edition, published in ten volumes in 1835, a chang^ 
nade, the materials “ derived from other pens than th 
^r. Johnson and the original biographer ” being eithe 
ributed in notes or printed as Joknsoniana in the nint. 
enth volumes. But even in this, and in a later e( 
published by Croker in one volume in 184.8, the text : 
ully restored. The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides ar 
Tiary of a Journey into North Wales still occupy their ; 
n the middle of the Life ; extracts from the Thrale C 
pondence and a number of letters from Johnson to v; 
>ersons are inserted; a few expressions are here and 
•mitted; and the various legal arguments which Jo] 
vrote for Boswell are relegated from the text to appt 
n the 1835 edition, which was published under the din 
f John Wright, Boswell’s text was for the first time di 
nto chapters. Modern editors, while recognising anc 
iting by Croker’s labours, have avoided these errors 
ave preferred to present in the form of notes or app 
de very large quantity of material which now exist 
upplementing Boswell’s narrative. 

The quantity of this material has been increased v 
lore or less recent years by the publication of Ma 
)’Arblay’s Diary and Letters (1842), Dr, Thomas Camp 
Yiary of a Visit to England in 1775 (1854), and Lett 
ames Bosivell addressed to the Rev, W. J. Temple (1857). 
Among the innumerable post-Crokerian editions c 
dfe should be mentioned the Rev. A. Napier’s (five vol 
884), which contains Dr. Campbell’s Diary ^ and the 
aborate edition published by the Clarendon Press 
Dlumes, 1887), under the editorship of Dr. G. Birl 
[ill. To his edition of the Life Dr. HiU has added 
Dlumes of Johnson’s Letters, and, quite recently, 
Dlumes of Johnsonian JMLiscellanies, 

The followiner notes consist, to a larere extent, of 
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ix. Samuel Clarke (1675-1729), author of Discourse 
cerning the Being and Attributes of God, and many 01 
philosophical and theological works, is frequej 
referred to in the Life. 

ix. Beau Nash. Richard Nash (1674-1761), the Ma 
of Ceremonies at Bath. Goldsmith publishe 
Life of him in 1762. 

xvi. Sir Joshua Reynolds died on the 23rd February, i' 
xvii. Quid virtus, etc. Horace, Ejf>. I. 2, 17. 

“To shew what pious wisdom’s power can do, 
The poet sets Ulysses in our view.”— Francis. 
Rev. Philip Francis (1708-1773) published his tri 
lation of Horace in 1742. For Johnson’s favour 
opinion of it, see under May 16, 1778. 
xviii. Embassy. Lord Macartney was at this time at 
head of the first embassy from Great Britain 
China. 

xix. The method of distinguishing the notes descr: 
here and in the advertisement to the fourth edi 
was not followed in the sixth edition. See In 
ductory Note. 

XX. The Rev. Thomas Fysche Palmer. The reference 1 
is to the third edition. The mistake was corre 
in subsequent editions. 

XXV. note. Boswell never published the edition of Jc 
son’s poems here spoken of as “ promised.” 

4. A lady. Mrs. Piozzi. 

4. John Toland (1669-1722) published his Life of M 

in 1698, Peter Desmaiseaux (1666-1745) his Vi 
Boileau in 1712. 

5. William Mason (1725-1797) published his Met. 

of Gray in I775. 

7. Upon a former occasion^ i.e., in the Tour to the Hebride 

7. William Whitehead. (1715-1785), poet-laureate f 

1757, lived with the Earl and Countess of Jersey 

8. Tkuanus, i.e., Jacques Auguste de Thou (1553-16 
whose History of his own time Johnson had s 
thought of translating. See post, 1784, Anecd 
by Mr. Nichols. 

10. Seeker. Thomas Seeker (1693-1768), Archbishoi 
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saved by Johnson’s servant, Francis Bart 
published in 1805 under the title of An Accoi 
Life of JDr. Samuel Johnson^ from his Birth to hi. 
year.^ •written by Himself 

16. Sacheverel. Mr. Croker pointed out that Sa( 
being interdicted from preaching for three yez 
February, 1710, could not have preached at ] 
while Johnson was under three years of aj 
therefore regarded the whole story as apocryph: 
Napier and Dr. Birkbeck Hill both regard t 
as substantially true. 

20, Thomas Carte (1686-1754.), in a note to Vol. ] 

History of England (4 vols., 1747-55), ascribei 
Pretender the power of curing by the tou 
consequence of this note the Corporation of 
withdrew their subscription to the work. 

21 , Rome. Boswell means that Johnson’s mother sho 

taken him to the Pretender to be touchec 
Pretender was at this time living in France 
Rome. 

22, Green. Dr. John Green (1706-1779), Bishop 

coin, one of the writers of the Athenian Letters 

»741-43)- 

22. Congreve. Charles Congreve, of whose latter < 
Johnson’s striking description, sub. March 2 
•—Croker. 

22. Addison was for a time a scholar at the 3 
Grammar School. 

26. Dr. Thomas Percy (1729-1811), Bishop of I 
editor of the Reliques of Ancient English Poe. 
published in 1765. 

34. Settlers. Elkanah Settle (1648-1723), the I 
Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophelj Part II. Johr 
(1600-1676), poet and printer, published trai 

/P.snn. nr\A Vivcril 
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Page 

44. Igneus estf etc, Virgil, j^neid, vi. 730. 

this and the two following lines: 
“ Th’ ethereal vigour is in all the 
And ev’ry soul is filled with equ 
As much as earthly limbs, and g 
Of mortal members subject to de 
Blunt not the beams of heav’n ar 

45. The Whole Duty of Man, the authon 

been attributed to various persons, 
in 1659. 

45. William Law’s (1686-1761) Serious C 
Holy Life was published in 1729. 

54. Mr. Croker, after an examination of 

came to the conclusion that “ Johni 
college December 12, 1729, though 
on the books till October 8, 173 
Johnson’s residence at Pembroke 
from ‘‘a little more than three yes 
teen months. Dr. Birkbeck Hill, ii 
Friends and Critics, discusses the quest 
comes to the same conclusion as Mi 
be observed that if Johnson left co 
1729, there are nearly two years of 
Boswell gives no account. 

55. Mr. Levett was a gentleman of forti 

bourhood, and must not be coni 
humble friend of the same name 
was so charitable in after life. —Croi 
58. Anthony Blacixuall. If Johnson left O 
reason here given against his hav 
to Anthony Blackwall has no force. 
62. From the French, Lobo’s Voyage w: 

French by the Abb6 le Grand. 

65. PolHian (Angelo l^oliziano, 1454—149 
nent among the restorers of polite lii 
No. 127). 

65 note 2. In this learned masquerade 0 
• Fontanerius we have some difficulty in 
de S^vignl’s friend, Pelisson. . . . 
Avranche, wrote Memoirs of his o-w 
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76. Delightful tashj etc. Thomson’s Springs lines i 

77. Utpueris^ etc. Horace, Sat, I. i, 25. 

“As masters fondly soothe their boys to 
With cakes and sweetmeats. ”— Franc 

80. Turkish History, Knolles’s History of the Turks 

lished in 1503), praised by Johnson {Ramble} 
and by Lord Byron (Works, ix. 141), 

81. Mr. Lovibond. Edward Lovibond (i724~i7‘ 

Tears of Old May Day appeared in 1754. 

83. Ofellus. See Horace, Sat. II. 2, 1-4. Ofellus 
Ofella. 

“ What, and how great the virtue, friends 
On what the gods with frugal bounty gi 
^or are they mine, but sage Ofellus’ ru 
Of mother wit, and wise without the scl 
Come learn with me, but learn before ye 

97. William Guthrie (1708-1770) published a 

historical works. 

98. John Oldham (1653-1683), the “English 

published his Satires upon the Jesuits in 1680. 

105. Samuel Derrick (1724-1769), an Irishman, 

wrote Letters ivritten from Liverpool, Chester, 
succeeded Beau Nash as Master of Cere 
Bath. 

106. Robert Dodsley (1703-1764), who wrote a : 

plays, of which the most successful was CU 
is best known by his Select Collection of Old 
vols., I 744 )> \}S.% Collection of Foems by Sen 

(3 vols., 1748). 

106. The collected works of Paul Whitehead (1 
were published in 1777. 

106, A riotous and profane club. The Monks of M 
Abbey. 
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NOTES 


conduct of it was the subject < 
though he was acquitted, h 
military employment, 
io8. Jonathan Richardson the elder 
several works on painting. H 
Richardson the younger (169^ 
planaton/ Notes and Retnarks on I 
121. I)e Cons.', Le., De Consolatione 3 
J22. Boerhaave. Hermann Boerhaavt 
trious Dutch physician. 

123. Mr. Brooke. Henry Brooke ( 
The Fool of His pla 

prohibited by the Lord Chan 
supposed to satirise Sir R. Wj 

128. jDr. Archibald Cameron. See th 

gauntlet for a defence of the G( 

129. John Philip Barretier (X72X-X7- 

cocious scholarship. 

13X. Colley Cibber Si)} 

poet-laureate from 1730. 

135. Peter Burman (x668~X74x), tl 
jurist. 

135. Thomas Sydenham (x624-x689) 
140. Jean Pierre Crousax (1663-X7 
and X738 an examination < 
William Warburton (X698-177 
(“supercilious Warburton 
Vindication f Papers Essay on M 
Crousax, published in X740. 
143. Richard Mead, M.D. (x673~i' 
number of works on medical 1 
143, Thomas Birch, D.D. (1705-) 
biographical and historical w< 
X44, James Craggs the elder (1657 
son, James Craggs the your 
among the ministers most d< 
South Sea scheme. 

X52. Giffard was the manager of ( 
house, where Garrick madt 
October 19, 1741, in the cha 

JVri(rhi. 
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Oxford, and published, besides the Jffarkian it 
T/m British Librarian (l737)> and a Life of S 
Raleigh (1738). 

161. The e'dition of Shakespeare by Sir Thomas 
(1676-1746), once Speaker of the House of C 
was published in 1744. 

163 note. There is no evidence whatever that an) 
pieces were Johnson’s, and every reason to 
that they are all Hawkesworth’s _ Croker. 

165. The Earl of Kilmarnock, Lord Balmerino, an< 

RadclifFe were executed in 1746, and Lot 
in 1747, for participation in the Jacobite Rel 

166. The Epilogue to Ambrose Phillips’s play, 

tressed Mother, probably written by Addis 
Johnson’s Life of Phillips, 

170. Earl of Orrery. John Boyle, Earl of Cork an 
(1707-1761), author of Remarks on the 
Writings of Dr. Jonathan Sxvft ^1751). 

173. Dr. Percy gives a more intelligible accouni 

manner in which Johnson compiled his Di< 
He began <‘by devoting his first care to a 
perusal of all such English writers as w( 
correct in their language; and under every 
which he meant to quote he drew a line, ai 
in the margin the first letter of the woi 
which it was to occur.” These sentences w 
transcribed on separate slips of paper, and 
under the word referred to. 

174. John Hawkesworth (1715-1773) published in 

Account of the Voyages undertaken, etc,, by Commodi 
Captain Wallis, Captain Carteret, and Captain 
which he received ;^6ooo, 

180 note. Jane Shore, mistress of Edward IV.; La 
mistress of Louis XIV. 

c*-- Ttr'ii;_ ^7^^ __ __ n___ xrr _ 
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191. La Bruyere, referri 

French Academy, says: ‘ 
present im chef-d’a‘uvre ( 
phisieurs*^ (Camcthrs^ ch, 
195. James Elphinston (1721-1: 
in Tctirs^ CorrespoTtJi'fi 
in Pro%& and Va'se^ etc. (l 
diice a kind of phonetic a 
204 note. (George Bubb IJodinj: 
Lord Melcombe, whose J 

206. Ephraim Chambers (V i68( 

pad/a in 1728. 

207. Sanderson. For Robert Sai 

of Lincoln, see Isaak Wa 
207. Hake^velL Oeorge Hake' 
Apologia or Declaration oj' 
God in the Government of thi 
207, A Great Personajre. (.»eorg( 
207. Cum tabu Us, etc 

[But he, who studies ma 
A finish’d piece, and bui] 
Shall with his papers, fa 
Assume the spirit of a ce 
Boldly blot out whaterei 
Or lightly mean, unwort 
Immortal honour, thougl 
With warm reluctance, a 
Though yet enshrined w 
And claim a sanction frti 
As from the treasure of t 
Ix>ng darken'd words he 
Full into light, to dignil 
Shall bring the beauties 
Once by the Catoes, and 
But now deform’d, and e 
New words he shall end« 
Shall authorize, and curr 
Then, brightly smooth, 
Like a pure river, throuj 
Shall pour the riches of 1 
And bless his Latium wi 
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Pafie 

208. Siforte^ etc. 

-A new-discovered theme 

For those, unheard in ancient times, may claim 
A just and ample licence, which, if us’d 
With fair discretion, never is refused. 

New words, and lately made, shall credit clai 
If from a Grecian source they gently stream, 
For Virgil sure, and Varius may receive 
That kind indulgence, which the Romans give 
To Plautus and Caecilius: or shall I 
Be envied, if my little fund supply 
Its frugal wealth of words, since bards who sun 
In ancient days, enrich’d their native tongue 
With large increase? An undisputed power 
Of coining money from the rugged ore, 

Nor less of coining words, is still confest, 

If with a legal, public stamp imprest.”— Francis. 

210. Jones. Sir William Jones (1746-1794), th 
Orientalist. 

215 note. See also Dunciad^ iii. 325. 

216. Francis Cheynell (1608-1665), the turbulent 1 
formist divine, notorious for his attack on C 
worth. 

229. Mrs. Masters. Mary Masters published a small 
of poems about 1738, and, in 1755, Familiar 
Foems, in 8 VO. She is supposed to have died ; 
— Croher. 

229. Mrs. Macaulay. Catherine Macaulay (173i-i'; 
cording to Mr. Lecky, ‘‘the ablest writer 
new Radical school,” wrote a History of 
from James J. to the devolution (1763—77), 
Ansvuer to Burke’s Thoughts on the Cause of th. 
Discontents (1770). 
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243. Mrs. Charlotte Lennox (1720-180^ 
number of novels and a volume o; 

1775- 

247. The Tarpeian Maid. The Roman gil 
the gold on the arms of the Sabine 
of the citadel to them. On enU 
her to death by heaping their 
Livy, I. II, 6. 

252 note. Thomas Edwards’s Canons ofCrl 
on Warburton’s edition of Shakes] 

255. In Dr. Johnson: His Friends and Cr. 

Hill shows that the “ respectable 
not be Johnson. 

256. A late noble Lord. Mr. Croker su 

Earl of Macclesfield, in 1752 Pres 
Society. 

257. Thomas Warton (1728-1790), brotl 

ton, was Professor of Poetry at 
to 1768. His chief work was his 
Poetry (3 vols., 1774-81). 

268. Ariosto. See Orlando FuriosOj c. xlvi. 

276. Matthew Maty, M.D. (1718-1776) 
Chesterfield, whose Works he pub] 
in 1777-78. 

289 note. Mr. Croker discovered in the re 
Board a letter which affords an ex 
son’s definition of Excise. It is add] 
visor of Excise at Lichfield: ** Jt 
Commissioners received yours of th 
since the justices would not give 
Mr. Michael Johnson, the tannei 
the facts were fairly against him 
that the next time he offends, you 
formation against him, but send 
fact, that he may be prosecuted i 
See ante, p. 13. 

294. Great Parliamentary retuard. Offered 
ment in 1714 for the discovery of s 
mining longitude within thirty mi 

298. Christopher Smart (1722-1770) wi 
heavy poems and translations, tl 
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304* Boyle. Hon. Robert Boyle (1627-1691.), 1 
chemist, whose works were published in 
folio in 1744. 

304. Mrs. Ro’we. Elizabeth Rowe (1674-1737), ; 

Friendship in Death (1721). 

505. Iste tulity etc. Ovid. Metam. xiii. 19. 

“ Losing he wins, because his name will be 
Ennobled by defeat, who durst contend wit 


